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Beauty is its own 


reason for being 


| Fae why do we paint a house, or upholster an 
armchair? Even so, for the stout-hearted, 
faithful Ford has our client, The F. A. Ames Co., 
Inc., of Owensboro, Kentucky, built a mantle of 
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I Natio beauty—the Ames Body. 
ertising im Into the creation of Ames Bodies for Fords has 
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oats gone the fine designing, the care in finishing, the 
4 () comforts and refinements that usually appear only 
we in the high-priced motor vehicle. 


9 ? e Into the advertising of the whole thoroughbred 

“2 line of Ames Bodies—from Racer and Sport Road- 

ster to Autocrat and Tour-Sedan—Advertising 

9.1 Headquarters is putting a tone and zest that entirely 
agree with this metamorphosis of the Ford. 
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3.9 Particularly successful have been the localized 
campaigns—gauged to serve the double purpose of 
interesting many Ford drivers in the Ames Body 
and of securing for the Ames Company new chan- 
nels of distribution. 
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The Force 
That is Federal 


Executives of big business will tell 
you that judgment is the rare quality 
that decides success for operations of 
magnitude. 


Judgment depends on quality of 
thought seasoned by experience. 


Recognition of this fundamental fact 
has built the Federal organization 
along lines unparalleled in the merchan- 
dising-advertising field. 


Ten minutes’ talk with any Federal 
executive will demonstrate this 
elemental force that is Federal. 


Know the men who know your market 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Inc. 


SIX EAST THIRTY-NINTH STREET - NEW YORK 
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“The Trade Can't Get Along 
Without Us” 


A Fallacy That Can’t Be Unlearned Too Soon—Dependence on Customers 
Is Fundamental for Success 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Sales Company 


| JUST ran into Burns this 
morning,” I heard one man say 
to another on the train. “Sad 
story about Burns. Mighty good 
man but he got it into his head 
that his house couldn’t get along 
without him. Well, we just 
naturally had to let him go. 

“Funny thing about good, able 
men—they every; now and then 
get to feeling that the house can’t 
do without them—and the next 
thing they are out in the cold 
and the business goes on just the 
same.” 

There was nothing unusual 
about this statement except one 
thing—the speaker was one of the 
head men of a good-sized corpo- 
ration which is doing in a cor- 
porate way just exactly what 
Burns had done as an individual. 

This particular house has long 
been notorious for its “holier than 
thou” attitude. The general pub- 
lic seems to sense it—the men 
who come into contact with it in 
a business way realize it—it seems 
to be pretty common knowledge 
to everyone except those inside 
the business itself. 

But just as people wonder how 
an individual can develop a feel- 
ing that he is an all-important 
factor when he really is not, just 
in that way now and then a cor- 
hag develops the same atti- 
ude. 

hen people say that this or 
that house “died of dry rot” or 


“dropped dead standing on its 
own feet,’ when what really took 
place was that constant self- 
admiration and constant looking 
inward instead of outward made 
a group of men feel as a group 
like Burns felt as an individual. 

The other day a leading New 
York company was in the act of 
feeling its way in putting a new 
product on the market. It had to 
be marketed through a channel 
different from that which the 
house usually followed. In fact, 
it had to go through a competitive 
channel. It was plain that the 
channel of distribution which sold 
its other products might prove 
resentful and in part at least 
withdraw its friendly support of 
the other lines. 

Talking this situation over with 
a group of men, one man said: 
“Why should you folks worry 
about resentment on the part of 
anybody? The people want your 
line. The trade can’t get along 
without it. Let them make all the 
fuss they- want.” 

“Not at all,” was the reply. 
“The trade does not need what we 
have to offer. We may think it 
does, but if we shut up our busi- 
ness today the country would go 
on just the same. Inside of a year 
we wouldn’t be missed. In ten 
years we'd be forgotten. We’re 
a big, fine house because we are 
not trying to fool ourselves. 
We're big and fine so long as the 
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trade thinks we are big and fine. 
We will hold our place and grow 
so long as we deserve the support 
of our customers. The minute 
we took the attitude that the trade 
can’t do without us, we’d be lining 
up for the business undertaker.” 

And this brings to mind many 
another instance of this kind. 
Very often it happens that the 
first generation of a firm’s execu- 
tives were hard working, careful 
business men who developed a 
great institution. But they were 
followed by men whose experience 
was not gained through hard 
knocks and whose attitude toward 
the trade was developed not 
through coming into contact with 
customers-on a common level but 
simply through drawing divi- 
dends and salaries as a result of 
the fine work of the fathers. 

It is a safe assertion that few 
business men who _ personally 
built their - business from the 
ground up ever get to the point 
where the trade’s attitude is per- 
mitted to be overlooked. 


A SALESMAN PRESIDENT SAVES 
THE DAY 


There is the well-known case of 
the wholesale dry-goods house in 
the Northwest. No need to men- 
tion its name, because it has seen 
the error of its ways and is today 
completely changed in its attitude. 
This house over a period of years 
developed a reputation for stub- 
bornness and insolence toward 
customers that was most exas- 
perating. It lost'them hundreds 
of customers. The house took 
the attitude that the customer 
couldn’t do without the line and 
that if the customer didn’t like 
its way of doing business he knew 
what he could do. 

What happens to the individual 
who feels that he is all-important, 
happened to this particular house 
and it was running downhill 
rapidly. 

What saved it was the fact that 
when the management woke up to 
its trend, it hurriedly elected a 
new president. It happened that 
this new president had started 
with the house as a salesman. 
Over and over again he had seen 
the house as the dealer saw it. 
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He saw customer after customer 
drop away simply because of ar- 
rogant methods employed by in- 
side men in the home office. He 
and other salesmen realized that 
while they tried to smooth over 
grievances the credit department 
and the order department and the 
shipping department kept right on 
aggravating the situation. 

When this man became presi- 
dent of this wholesale dry goods 
house, he did not have to grope 
about for a policy which would 
bring the house back. He had a 
policy which had been developed 
through years of contact with the 
trade. He realized that a house 
is only as strong as its customers 
will let it be and that no house 
can efficiently and economically 
withstand bad feeling on the part 
of the trade. 

He sent his credit manager on 
a trip among the trade and let the 
trade tell him a few things. The 
credit manager found an ex-cus- 
tomer who was only too glad to 
“talk right up in meeting.” He 
sent out other inside executives to 
see just how they appeared in the 
eyes of the trade. Each man was 
made to realize that his depart- 
ment was doing its share to wreck 
the house the way it was operating 
and that oniy a different method 
would revive the business. 

Some men could not be changed 
and had to be replaced. Other 
men saw things as they really 
were and changed their attitudes. 
The principal thing that was 
changed was simply the tone of 
the letters. Instead of feeling 
that the house did the customer 
a favor in selling him, it was im- 
pressed on everyone in the house 
that the customer made the em- 
ployee’s job possible. 

Right on this subject it is re- 
markable how the attitude of 
ordinary clerks and _ correspon- 
dents is governed by the attitude 
of those higher up. And more 
than that, the thing is accentuated 
A cordial, friendly attitude by the 
management often and generally 
does reflect itself clear through 
the personnel, while an air of 
arrogance on the part of the 
management becomes absolutely 
insufferable on the part of the 
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assistant shipping clerk or the 
third assistant to the treasurer. 

There is the interesting case of 
a mail-order house which went 
into a miserable slump because of 
a sense of satisfaction on the part 
of the management. It is true 
that the management had an ex- 
cuse in the fact that it had had 
nothing to do with the real build- 
ing of the business and took it for 
granted that the company was a 
chosen family of Providence upon 
which profits from the mail-order 
business were being showered. It 
took a man from outside the or- 
ganization, a man who had come 
up through the ranks and who 
knew what customer good-will 
meant, to come in and clean house 
and start the slow and painful 
progress of coming back. 

“The trouble with that con- 
cern,” a man said to me recently, 
in referring to a big farm ma- 
chinery line, “is that for years 
it kept right on growing  be- 
cause its policies were right. 
Then the old crowd dropped out 
and a new group came into posi- 
tions of responsibility. The new 
group did not know the trade, did 
not know the changing needs of 
the times, did not make any at- 
tempt to develop contact and ac- 
quaintance. On the contrary, it 
would stand around in a little 
group in the home office and ad- 
mire itself and draw dividends. 
That went on beautifully until one 
day they woke up to the truth. 
Then there was a_ scurrying 
around to get back good-will, but 
it took that house many years to 
develop the ill-will under which 
it was laboring and it is going 
to take that many years and more 
to win. back the good-will it 
ought to enjoy.” 

“Whatever happened to ——?” 
one man asked another the other 
day. “Oh, it’s still on the market 
but it’s hardly breathing. The 
product used to have a practical 
monopoly. It sold in almost every 
grocery store in the country. The 
management sold itself the idea 
that it had no _ competition— 
that every woman knew the prod- 
uct and needed it and the trade 
had to come and buy. So it de- 
veloped a mental attitude of sickly 
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superciliousness and_ set back, 
About this time a hustling Mid- 
Western concern developed a prod. 
uct which, while not a similar 
one, would do the same work if 
anything in a better way. While 
it was being placed on the market, 
the older concern sat back and 
smiled. But one day it had to 
realize that the lusty newcomer 
had not only firmly entrenched 
itself in the national market but 
had won over the good-will of the 
millions of women who used such 
a product. 


BUYER’S GOOD-WILL CANNOT BE 
NEGLECTED 


It is a hard thing for a com. 
petitor to pry loose a market 
which has been properly developed 
by a house selling a good product, 
It is not a matter of great diff- 
culty to hold a market once 
properly developed if a few fun- 
damental principles are followed. 
But outside of maintaining the 
quality of the product, there is no 
underlying principle so vital as 
that of realizing that after all the 
good-will of the buyer is para- 
mount. I feel it is safe to say 
that the outstanding cases where 
a line has been thoroughly dis- 
placed in a market are due largely 
to that attitude of indifference 
which permeates the house which 
feels that there is no getting along 
without it. 

Of course, while there are ex- 
tremes, the fact remains that the 
great lesson we can learn from 
these extreme cases is through 
their application to our own busi- 
ness. We may be making nice 
progress and feel that ours is 2 
house entirely immune from this 
attitude of arrogant self-satisfac- 
tion. But, on the other hand, 
there are very few houses which 
are not suffering to a greater or 
less degree through customers 
who have been lost on account of 
an unwillingness to cultivate the 
viewpoint of the buyer. 

I know of one house which i 
very strong in practically every 
market in the United States with 
the exception of one. That mar- 
ket was found to be so thoroughly 
weak that a careful study was 

(Continued on page 168) 
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How to arrive at what 
to spend for advertising 
this year 


Advertising constitutes a definite part of the con- 
sumer price. Determine WHAT part, by determin- 
ing what part of the sales work advertising can do 


MANUFACTURER of a new me- 

chanical product proposed spending 
5% for advertising. He had allowed 25% 
for selling. Analysis of all the conditions 
showed that a combination of 15% for 
advertising, with 15% for selling, would 
produce greater results. 


If with any part of the total cost of his 
product a manufacturer clings to a method 
which is less efficient, he deliberately handi- 
caps himself in competition with the manu- 
facturer who utilizes to the full the more 
efficient method which costs less. 


The chart above shows the factors which 
enter into the consumer price of practically 
every article of general consumption. 

Are the proportions of these costs those 
which will secure maximum results? Are 
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you spending in one form, any part of the 
cost which would accomplish more if used 
in another way? 


The extent to which advertising, as a 
selling force, can be utilized is of importance 
to every manufacturer. 


Not a few of the widest selling com- 
modities in America—articles sold wherever 
stores exist—are sold without salesmen of 
any kind, either to retailer, or even to the 
jobbing trade. Consumers, led by the adver- 
tising, ‘‘pull’”’ millions of dollars’ worth of 
these commodities off the dealers’ shelves 
each year. 


Under present conditions, it is of vital 
importance that, rather than settle all of the 
other factors first and allow advertising 
what is left, advertising be considered in 
relation to manufacturing cost, overhead, 
selling cost, jobbers’ discount, retailers’ 
discount and profit and in proportion to the 
work it does or can be made to perform. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


W YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI CLEVELAND LONDON 





Getting the Advertised Product into 
the Store’s Right Department 


What Daniel Green Felt Shoe Company and Others Have Found Out 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


ANUFACTURERS should 
assuredly pay some atten- 
tion to the questior of getting 
their goods into the right depart- 
ment of the stores in which they 
are handled. With retailing be- 
coming more complex each year, 
it is not enough merely to get a 
store to carry a product. It must 
be carried in the right department 
or its sale will be greatly impeded. 
Henry Dix, who has recently 
been in the newspaper headlines 
by reason of the fact that he 
turned his business over to his 
employees, years ago discovered 
the importance of the idea sug- 
gested in that opening paragraph. 
He found that the sale of his 
“house and porch” dresses was 
handicapped when they were car- 
ried i1 a store’s regular dress de- 
partment. Not until he succeeded 
in getting stores to establish 
house-dress departments, ‘or at 
least sub-departments, did his 
merchandise get the attention that 
it deserved. 

Very frequently a manufacturer 
will find an entirely new field for 
his goods when he begins to cater 
to more than one department in a 
store. That was the experience 
of a blanket manufacturer. He 
told me the other day that for 
years his business had been con- 
fined to bed blankets. Not long 
ago he received an order from a 
new department in the establish- 
ment of one of his old customers. 
The order was for motor robes 
and came from the store’s recently 
started automobile accessory de- 
partment. The manufacturer did 
not make these robes and al- 
though he had often considered 
that it would be a good line to add, 
he had never acted on the idea. 
This unsolicited order brought up 
the question again. He looked into 
the matter thoroughly this time 
and was surprised to find that 
most of his regular dealers were 


carrying motor robes. They told 
him that they would be glad to 
give him a chance at that depart- 
ment of their business, if he would 
add the item to his line. He did 
so, and now wonders why he neg- 
lected the idea for so many years, 

Do not make the mistake of 
thinking that this plan applies only 
to the department store. It is just 
as applicable to the specialty store, 
When Hart Schaffner & Marx 
brought out their line of women’s 
coats, their Los Angeles dealer, 
Silverwood’s, did not choose to 
open a special department for 
them. Instead it placed them on 
display in the small boy’s depart- 
ment. Of course most of the boys 
who are brought to this depart- 
ment are accompanied: by their 
mothers. These feminine visitors 
are bound to see the women’s 
coats on display there. The dis- 
play should do the rest. 


GOODS DISPLAYED WITH ASSOCIATED 
PRODUCTS 


Lemon squeezers and strainers 


housefurnishings 

both. Five-and-ten-cent 
however, in addition display them 
with paper cups, paper plates 
paper napkins and similar picnic 
goods. Sand pails and > alll be 
long in the toy department, but 
many stores find it advisable to 
display them with beach hats 
bathing caps and other goods fo 
the beach. In fact many retailers 
open small beach departments dur 
ing. the summer. All it consist 
of is a table or counter on whic 


ested in buying when they ar 
contemplating a beach trip. Tht 
things shown there, such as soaj 
and washcloths, would not 
taken out of their regular depart 
ments. The temporary establish 
ing of the special department give 
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Over Half a MILLION 
‘| Automobiles and Trucks 
iBregistered in Iowa in 1922 


An average of one automobile to every 


’s depart: 5 persons in Iowa. A net increase of 

tgrde. . 40,080 cars and trucks in Iowa in 1922. 

ag Mae An advertising campaign in The Des Moines 
womet! Register and Tribune reaches practically 
ania every home in Des Moines and every fourth 


. SSOCIATED family in the state. 

Write for “The Shortest Route to Iowa’s 
Pocketbook,” showing circulation in over 
1,000 Iowa cities, towns and villages. 


UTOMOBILE ADVERTISING 


The Register and Tribune carried 66% of 
all automobile, truck, tire and accessory 
advertising published by Des Moines news- 
papers in 1922. 
Des Moines Automobile Show 
February 26-March 3 

This is Iowa’s leading show and is visited by 

dealers from all parts of the state. 


“DES MOINES REGISTER 
=“{ AND TRIBUNE 
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them an additional showing for 
the time being. 

You would think that sweaters 
and yarns would be natural com- 
petitors in a store, but several 
merchants have found that both 
these articles sell best if displayed 
side by side. Many persons com- 
ing to buy yarns see the sweaters 
and conclude it is not worth the 
trouble to knit them. Again other 
shoppers, not finding a sweater to 
suit them, on seeing the yarn de- 
cide to knit one. Each product 
helps the sale of the other. 

Actually thousands of experi- 
ments of this sort have been made. 
In fact they are being made all the 
time. Some of them are success- 
ful; others are not. The last 
word never will be written on the 
subject. Fresh discoveries will be 
made every day. Manufacturers 
will constantly be finding new 
facts relative to the display of 
their goods and the effect that 
these displays have on their sales. 
Advertisers will be selling their 
products to a certain department 
in a store for years and then sud- 
denly ascertain that those same 
goods sell better in other depart- 
ments. Such a discovery was 
made by the Daniel Green Felt 
Shoe Company, of Dolgeville, 
N. Y. Last fall this company be- 
gan to advertise to the shoe trade 
under the caption “Comfys in 
Your Hosiery Department.” 
“Many large shoe stores with a 
hosiery department have found 
that a logical place to carry their 
Comfy Slippers,” the copy said. 
Continuing, it read: “The shoe 
clerks can suggest these extras to 
their customers after making their 
shoe sales, which secures addi- 
tional business for the house at a 
minimum expenditure of time and 
cost.” 

I wrote a letter to the company, 
asking what lay behind this ad- 
vertisement. R. Breck, the 
treasurer, in replying makes the 
following explanation: “Our rea- 
son for suggesting the sale of 
Comfys in the hosiery department, 
is to overcome a condition. As 
you perhaps know, retail shoe 
clerks almost always receive com- 
pensation on a commission basis, 
with the result that they are very 
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anxious to sell an article that costs 
eight or ten dollars, such as a pair 
of shoes, but if there are cus. 
tomers waiting, they are not going 
to suggest the purchase of rubbers 
or Comfy slippers or shoe laces, 
or anything that represents a small 
amount of money, and have the 
waiting customer, who might be 
desirous of purchasing an expen- 
sive pair of shoes, walk out on 
them. 

“In nearly all sh = stores now, 
of the better type, they have hos- 
iery counters, usually under the 
management of one or two girls 























is such that it comes in peaks, and 
as Comfy slippers can be sold 
without a great deal of fitting, 
and as they come in colors to 
match the stockings, it is not only 
an appropriate place to sell them, 
but it also overcomes the retail 
salesman’s resistance, when faced 
with the problem described in the 
opening paragraph. 

“The first sale of a Comfy is 
largely made by eye appeal, and 
of course the glass case at the 
stocking counter is a very good 
place to make that appeal. The 
resale is always sold by the appeal 
of economy and comfort.” 

Mr. Breck certainly shows how 
important it is for a manufacturer 
to get his goods into the right de: 
partment in a store. It is a ques 
tion to which every advertiser may 
profitably devote some attention, 


Cadillac Motors Promotes 


Lynn McNaughton 
The Cadillac Motor Car C 
Detroit, has appointed Lynn 
Naughton, general sales manager, 
president of the company and 
ber of the board of directors. He 
started with the Cadillac organizatio 
eighteen years ago in the service 
partment. Since 1919 he has be 
general sales manager. 


‘“Wallaces’ Farmer’? Appoint 


E. O. Boe 

The Wallace Publishing Company 
Des Moines, Ia., has appointed E. 
Boe a special representative of the a 
vertising department of  /Vallace 
Farmer with headquarters at Chicag® 
Mr. Boe will work in connection w! 
the Chicago office of the Standard Far 
Papers, Inc. 
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A Better Place to Live] 


“FT°HIS country will not be a good 

place for any of us to live in,” said 
Theodore Roosevelt, “unless we make 
it a good place for all of us to live in.” 









Success must mean a lower death rate, bet- 
ter health, not simply less crime but more 
kindness, not only greater wealth but solider 
happiness, less of prejudice and more of 
understanding—a place filled with happier, 
better People. 
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Collier’s builds its hope of a better place to 
live in on its firm belief in public opinion, 
which is your opinion multiplied by mil- 
lions. We have little faith in the credulity of 
Collier’s readers, but boundless faith in their 
intelligence. Our job is to give that intelli- 
gence something to bite on. 


In This Week's Issue 


Our Unirep States has outgrown its 
Constitution. It is now the oldest im- 
portant scheme of government in the 
entire world. To fit the life of our 
country today, the Constitution must 
be revised, not hastily, not piecemeal, 
but by a constitutional convention, as 
provided by the Constitution itself. 
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Here is an issue for every progressive 
among us whether in politics or not. 

(from an editorial) 
Your CHiILp is being cheated unless he 
gets the kind of education that will 
give him a fair chance when he begins 
active life. “A School Where They 
Hate to Quit,” is the first of a series 
about pioneer schools with. something 
better than the old system. Your child 
has a right to better ed ication, not 
merely more of it. 


In more than a million homes every week 
Collier’s is read by intelligent men and 
women who want to know how they may 
help make their country a better place to 
live in. These millions of Collier’s thought- 
ful readers are a powerful force in America’s 
daily life, as an increasing number of im- 
portant advertisers are learning each week. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


more than a million homes— 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Resort Advertising Inspires Vacationists 
ALTIMOREANS are fond of diversion. Vacations and 


pleasure trips are to a considerable extent as popular with 
them in winter as in summer. : 


It is not surprising, then, that when the NEWS and 
AMERICAN published their special Resort and Travel num- 
bers in the early summer and at the beginning of the winter 
season in 1922, Baltimoreans found in them the inspiration 
and assistance they needed in formulating their pleasure- 
seeking plans. 


And right there the Resort Bureau of the NEWS and AMERICAN took up the 
idea. These Resort sections were published in booklet form, and through promo- 
tional advertising that started even before the special sections appeared, the Resort 
Bureau was kept busy answering inquiries and requests for literature as well as 
giving information concerning vacation centers. 


Thus, in rendering this twofold service, the NEWS and AMERICAN have demonstrated 
again their pulling power and their selling power in the Baltimore territory—carrying a 
volume of 143,917 lines of Resort, Hotel and Travel advertising in 1922 against 128,32 
lines in 1921. bis increasing lineage reflects steadily more satisfactory experience ‘wit: 


elements of high buying power—another index of NEWS and AMERICAN value to the 


general national advertiser. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ : 
estern Represe :tativ 


—— 4 ~~ quae 

assau Street i ap Arh 

New York A Chicas = 
Advertising Manager 


; 
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Trade-Marks Denote “Origin” 
Not “Quality’ 


The Cases of Anheuser-Busch vs. Budweiser Malt Products Corporation, 


and Pabst Brewing Co. vs. 


Decatur Brewing Co. 


By Roy W. Johnson 


WO cases recently decided by 

he Federal Courts bring out 
with remarkable clearness a 
fundamental principle in connec- 
tion with trade-marks which is too 
often overlooked: namely, that a 
trade-mark is a mark of origin, 
not of quality or distinction. 

It is not uncommon for a busi- 
ness man to seek a trade-mark for 
his goods which “means some- 
thing”’—which already has a more 
or less definite annotation in 
the public mind in connection with 
high quality or desirable attributes 
of some form or other. This 
generally appears as only good 
business sense, and any warnings 
are likely to be brushed aside as 
mere hair-splitting technicalities. 
Its weakness is not likely to ap- 
pear until the status of the mark 
is later subjected to the acid test 
of a court sitting to determine 
the question: “What does this 
trade-mark actually mean? Does 
it point unerringly to the goods 
of a certain producer, so that his 
exclusive right to it is clear, or 
does it express something else 
which is the common property of 
many others?” 

The two cases in 
wider almost. precisely 


point arose 
the same 
set of conditions, and the Federal 
Courts arrived at precisely oppo- 


site conclusions, due to the fact 
that the trade-mark involved in 
the first case was an absolutely 
distinctive mark of origin, and in 
the second case it was not. 

To state the matter briefly, the 
District Court at New York de- 
cided in September, 1921, that the 
use of the name “Budweiser” for 
malt extract was an infringement 
of the rights of the Anheuser- 
susch Brewery. A little earlier 
the District Court at Chicago had 
declared that the rights of the 
Pabst Brewery Company were not 


infringed by the use of “Blue 
Ribbon” for malt extract. The 
Pabst Brewing Company appealed 
to the Circuit Court, which, how- 
ever, affirmed the decision of the 
District Court, and at the same 
time referred approvingly to the 
Budweiser decision in its opinion. 

In this connection the Circuit 
Court said: 

“Shortly after this case was de- 
cided in the District Court, a case 
was heard in the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, involving the 
use of the name ‘Budweiser’ as 
applied to malt extract; the com- 
plaining party being the Anheuser- 
Busch Brewery, which under such 
name had built up a great trade 
for its beer. In the opinion there, 
Judge Mack stated he was bound 
to follow the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Second Circuit in 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co. v. Rigney 
& Co., where it was held that a 
trade-mark for pancake flour 
would be infringed by one em- 
ploying the trade-mark on a syrup. 
But, commenting on the case at 
bar and the opinion of Judge 
Carpenter therein, it was stated: 

“Tt might, however, well be 
contended that the term “Blue 
Ribbon” is not necessarily so dis- 
tinctive as “Budweiser.” ’ ” 

“Outside of the beer industry, 
the name ‘Budweiser’ had no sig- 
nificance whatever in this country, 
and then only as applied to the 
Anheuser-Busch product. It is as 
arbitrary as though it were ‘XYZ.’ 
The term ‘Blue Ribbon,’ on the 
contrary, had long acquired spe- 
cial significance, wholly apart 
from its use as a trade name for 
any product. The Century Dic- 
tionary says it is employed to in- 
dicate membership in total absti- 
nence organizations. Surely it was 
not this application which induced 
its employment as a trade name 
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for beer. A further definition 
given is that it signifies high 
merit, as indicating first prize for 
excellence at an exhibition or con- 
test. It is in this long and well 
understood sense that it has been 
so very much used as a trade 
name for articles of commerce. It 
was shown to have been regis- 
tered in the Patent Office over 
sixty times, some of the several 
registrations being for whisky, 
wine, vinegar, flavoring extract, 
candy, chewing - gum, chocolate, 
flour, bread, cigars, chewing and 
smoking tobacco, citrus fruits, 
fresh grapes, fresh deciduous 
fruits, and canned fruits. Such 
registrations at different times 
and to different persons would 
indicate that the Patent Office did 
not recognize a large measure of 
inclusiveness in the name. Indeed, 
after appellant’s registration for 
beer, it twice made publications 
for malt extract—once in 1907, 
which use, at the demand or re- 
quest of appellant, was abandoned, 
and again to appellee, the right to 
which, as against appellant, is here 
in controversy. 

“In view of the very wide and 
general employment of ‘Blue Rib- 
bon’ as a trade name, we believe 
the District Court properly con- 
cluded that appellant’s right to use 
it was limited to its registered 
product, and whatever other first 
use it made of it, and that in ap- 
pellee’s use of it there was no 
likelihood of any confusion of its 
product with that of appellant.” 

The marked contrast in the re- 
sults of these clearly parallel cases 
illustrates what may very readily 
happen in connection with a trade- 
mark which is selected because it 
already has a meaning in the pub- 
lic mind. From the point of view 
of the advertiser, such a name 
may seem more valuable than one 
which is purely arbitrary and dis- 
tinctive, but that is regarding the 
trade-mark in an entirely false 
light. A trade-mark is not an 
advertising device, but a mark of 
origin attached to the goods, The 
more clearly it is kept within the 
narrow definition, the more cer- 
tain it is to remain the exclusive 
property of its owner, 
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General Motors Appointments 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., vice-president 
in charge of operations of the General 
Motors Corporation, Detroit, _informs 
Printers’ Ink that Norval A. Hawkins 
has been appointed as a general con. 
sultant and B. Koether has heen 
appointed acting director of the sales. 
advertising-service section of the ad- 
visory staff of the corporation, with 
headquarters at Detroit. Mr. Haw - 
was formerly general sales manager 
the Ford otors Company, Detroit, 
and joined the advisory staff of the 
— Motors Corporation on April 
i, be 

Mr. Koether has been vice-president 
of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
in charge of sales, and assistant general 
manager of the Hyatt Bearings Divi- 
sion of the General Motors Corpora. 
tion. 


H. C. Marschalk and E. M. 
Pratt Form Agency 


Harry C. Marschalk and Edward M. 
Pratt have formed an _ advertising 
agency at New York under the name of 
Marschalk and Pratt, Incorporated. 
Mr. Marschalk was recently with Frank 
Seaman, Inc., New York, as vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Pratt also was recently with 
Frank Seaman, Inc., as vice es 
Both Mr. Marschalk and Pratt 
had been with other advertising pla me 
in the East and in the Middle West 
before they joined the Seaman organi- 
zation. 


With Western Division of 
Farm Paper Group 


C. H. Giddings, formerly with 
National Farm Power, Orange Judd 
Farmer, and more recently with 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has joined the Western 
division of the Associated Farm Papers 
in Chicago. James S. O’Donnell also 
has been added to the staff of the 
Associated Farm Papers, Western divi- 
sion, 


Anti-Tobacco Advertising 
Legislation Is Killed 


Bills that might have given 
concern to advertisers of cigars, cigar- 
ettes and tobacco and to advertising 


much 


mediums have been before the legis 
lature of the State of Indiana. These 
bills were drawn to prohibit the adver 
tising of cigars, cigarettes and tobacco. 
They were killed in committee on Jan- 
uary 16. 


New Account for Barton, 


Durstine & Osborn 


The advertising account of the Light 
olier Company, New York, manufact ‘urer 
of lamps and lighting fixtures, has been 

laced with Barton, Durstine & Os 

orn, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York, 
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Selling the Trust Company Idea by 
Broad Educational Advertising 


A Detroit Trust Company Uses Full Newspaper Pages to Emphasize the 
Common Sense behind Its Proposition 


N a side street in Detroit in a 
district that was a highly de- 
sirable residence section many 
years ago, there is a little church. 
Very few people ever attend it 
and on some Sundays the service 
is performed before empty pews. 
Various efforts have been made 
to buy the building and use it for 
business purposes. But all this 
has come to nothing because of a 
perpetual trust fund provided in 
the will of a wealthy parishioner 
who has long since passed on. 
The trust directs that there 
shall be service in the church at a 
certain hour every Sunday morn- 
ing and makes provision for all 
expenses thereby incurred as well 
as providing for the upkeep of the 
building. The full direction of 
the church is in charge of the trust 
company that is administering the 
estate. This unusual arrangement 


is disclosed now and again when 
somebody finds the church is not 


for sale. 

Items such as this convinced the 
oficials of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit that theirs is an 
intensely human proposition and 
should be advertised and sold to 
the people in a manner entirely 
removed from the conventional 
financial standard. 

The company got this view of 
advertising shortly after starting 
the use of newspaper space two 
years ago. It knew it had some- 
thing to sell and had a pretty well- 
defined idea that advertising 
would promote the selling process. 
After the campaign had been in 
progress for a little while some of 
the officials got to talking one day 
about the unusual nature of some 
trust arrangements made in wills 
and also the wide range of ser- 
vices they had to perform for 
people whose estates they were 
handling. 

“T just got a letter this morning 
from Mr. So and So in China,” 
one official said. “After giving 


me some directions about the 
handling of his interests here in 
Detroit he asked me to send him 
a large collection of calendars, 
taking in as many different lines 
of business as possible.” 

In the discussion that followed 
it was brought out plainly that the 
trust company had a most impor- 
tant duty to perform in the affairs 
of people of all ages ranging from 
the infant to the man of affairs 
who wanted to shift his business 
burdens and enjoy life. The out- 
come was a decision to try to con- 
vey this idea through a series of 
educational advertisements which 
should be based entirely on indi- 
vidual grounds without reference 
to precedent or custom. Each suc- 
ceeding appropriation has been 
larger than the one before. The 
arrangements for 1923 provide for 
a series of twelve full-page ad- 
vertisements in newspapers. These 
will be run once a month, each ad- 
vancing some key message that 
will be emphasized and elaborated 
upon during the month by a lib- 
eral use of smaller space. 

The campaign is laid out along 
broad-gauge lines in a way to 
build more for the future than the 
present. The whole thing is be- 
ing conducted as a step-by-step 
process of educating people as to 
why a trust company exists and 
also to encourage them in finan- 
cial habits that will make business 
for the trust company. 


WHAT THE DIFFERENT PAGES AIM TO 
ACCOMPLISH 


Proceeding on this line, the first 
page advertisement in the year’s 
series will be entitled “Saving.” 
In illustration and text the adver- 
tisement takes people on a senti- 
mental journey back to their 
schooldays and brings out the 
advantages that could have ac- 
crued to them had they sys- 
tematically saved, even on a small 
basis, since then. “Save Now” is 
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the climax of the message. The 
benefit of such advertising neces- 
sarily must be indirect because the 
Union Trust Company does not 
accept saving deposits. It is not a 
banking institution in that sense 
of the word. But naturally habits 
of thrift will create estates and 
business, thus automatically 
widening the scope of the trust 
company’s activities. 

After driving home and intensi- 
fying this lesson through a series 
of smaller advertisements the next 
page presentation will be entitled 
“The Day That Never Arrived.” 
This has to do with life insurance 
—another thing the company does 
not sell. It tells the story of the 
man who was going to get suffi- 
cient life insurance “some day” 
but who died without fulfilling his 
purposes, thus leaving his family 
in want. The whole thing is pre- 


sented in a human way that 
readily will be recognized as 
genuine. 


The third division of the cam- 
paign will discuss the matter of 
each family owning its home. The 
difference between the apartment 
and the house will be shown. Then 
people will be told they can bor- 
row money from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company on a 
fifteen-year mortgage. 

It will be observed that the vari- 
ous divisions of the message are 
presented in logical order. First 
comes education in saving, for the 
beginning of which no age is too 
Saving naturally runs into 


young. 

life insurance, especially after one 
has undertaken family responsi- 
bilities. The next is the home. 


With the saving habit thoroughly 
cultivated and with life insurance 
and the home provided for, a 
man’s affairs then may be expect- 
ed to progress to a point where he 
is interested in investments. The 
fourth advertisement accordingly 
is a discussion of “Basic Princi- 
ples of Sound Investments.” Get- 
rich-quick schemes are hit. Con- 
servatism, sanity and safeness are 
emphasized as being fundamental 
principles of successful invest- 
ment. This leads up to an an- 
nouncement that the’ trust com- 
pany has a bond department which 





can offer investments on the 
ciples just stated. 

“Making a Will” is the next 
topic presented in logical order, 
This advertisement is entit < 
“The Nephew from Hoboken,” 
and the text sets forth how io 
lateral heirs may come in on a 
widow and claim a portion of the 
estate when they are least expect- 
ed. The company declares that 
any number of cases are on record 
where outsiders with no claim at 
all save distant blood relationship 
have gained possession of prop- 
erty which they would have been 
denied had there been a _ will. 
Right here is where the Union 
Trust begins to get in some adver- 
tising effort for itself. 

After a will there is the crea- 
tion of what the company calls a 
living trust. A page advertise- 
ment explains this proposition 
under the heading of “So Un- 
afraid He Faced the Setting Sun 
—the man felt old age coming on 
and wanted tobe free from busi- 
ness cares. So he turned his af- 
fairs over to a trust company 
which cared for all the details, 
collected his rent and interest and, 
rendered him an accounting at 
stated intervals. 

“Tt is our experience,” says 
Clinton F. Berry, advertising man- 
ager of the Union Trust Company, 
“that the effect of a full-page ad- 
vertisement carries over. Through 
it we make our initial impression 
on each of the divisional steps of 
our campaign and keep this alive 
and strengthen it through a suc- 
cession of other advertisements. A 
favorite size of our ‘carry over 
advertisements will be two col- 
umns, fifteen inches. This size 
makes an impressive showing and 
we get value for our money. 

“This year’s campaign will be 
carried on after the general plan 
of the six general divisions al- 
ready provided for. The idea will 
be to put over the successive steps 
of the educational process in a 
logical way. By this process we 
can sell people who already are 
prospects for our ‘goods’ and er- 
courage many others in ner 
habits that will make them profit 
able prospects in the future.” 


prin- 
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1¢ Union Get Philadelphians to ride 


ne adver- 

a on your ships and trains 

1y Calls a ; ‘ ? : ° 
aihertion. Philadelphians planning pleasure or business trips 
roposition could be interested in routing their travels over your 
— i, n- lines if you gave them in their favorite newspaper—The 
om ag Bulletin—first-hand information about your facilities and 
gg Am points touched by your routes and connecting lines. 

d his af- With the advent of the New Year and the turning of 
company ’ . ; R 

s: iietaiie, people’s thoughts toward the varied interests of foreign 
erest and, lands or the lure of other climates, there is increased de- 
inting at sire on the part of Philadelphians to travel. 
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Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 


-page ad- 
page the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 
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Application of Economics More Poien 
Than Urge to Increase Production 


HY print columns of advice to farmers, 

urging them to increase production, when 

~ orderly marketing to insure better prices for what 

is being raised is more important? When soil 

robbery is yearly decreasing acre yields of major 

crops, is it not of much importance to stress crop 
rotation to return fertility to the soil? 


These are fundamental and essential problems 
that are given first consideration by the editors 
of The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman as shifting 
conditions warrant. 


Ninety-nine per cent of farmers know how to 
raise a crop of cotton, corn or oats. But only a 
few understand the principle of economics that 
operates to reduce prices when markets are glutted 
at harvest-time; or why prices soar as soon as 
farm crops have passed from the producer’s hands. 


Farmers need to know these things. They need 
to stabilize marketing and prices. Soil robbery, 
brought about through lack of crop diversifica- 
tion, is the most shameful waste of a farmer’s 
capital. Being always in debt is another great 
evil. 





Most Circulation— Greafinec 
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Such subjects are nearest the farmer’s heart and 
his pocketbook. And for this reason they are 
being stressed in every issue of The Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman. 


It is this practical planning of its editorial policy, 
this vision and ceaseless vigilance of the farmer’s 
welfare that has endeared The Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman to its 138,000 readers. It is this same 
policy that developed the co-operative cotton 
marketing movement which has now encom- 
passed the South, and later the co-operative 
marketing of wheat, Oklahoma’s second major 
crop. 


Surely such tangible accomplishments warrant 
the consideration of the advertiser who wants to 
reach Oklahoma’s able-to-buy farmers. 


. may Tie Sv 


well Ai 
ahma\ - ' ~ LS 
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Edgar T. Bell , Adv. Mgr. Oklahoma City, Okla 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE OKLAHOMAN % TIMES~RETAIL SELLING 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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“Git Thar Fustest 
with the Mostest” 


N those words General Nat Forrest, 

the Confederate cavalry genius of the 
American Civil War, is said by military 
authorities to have stated the whole 
science of war. 

The same words forcibly cover the 
science of newspaper making. The news- 
paper that succeeds—wins the reader’s 
interest and confidence—is that which 
“Gits thar fustest with the mostest”’ 
news. 

For a specific instance. consider the 
market and financial pages of The Chi- 
cago Daily News. 

The Daily News has taken advantage 
of its opportunity to give its readers the 
COMPLETE story of the Financial 
Day, in its “Final Edition,’ TWELVE 
HOURS EARLIER than this same 
news is‘supplied by any morning news- 
paper. 

Inevitably readers know and appre- 
ciate this service and inevitably they 
prefer to read the news while it is new— 
as well as complete and reliable. 

An increasing army of readers is mak- 
ing The Daily News financial and mar- 
ket section its directory and guide in 
matters of investment. 

Your advertisement in this section 
will reach the potential investor when 
his investment interest is at its peak. 

You will “git thar fustest with the 
mostest.” 


THE DAILY NEWS 


_ First in Chicago 















































What Induces Men to Become 
Salesmen ? 


And Which Inducement Is It That Supplies the Men Who Make the 
Most Successful Salesmen? 


By Frederick Hansen 


Assistant Manager, 
y the sales executive who wants 

alesmen has simply general 
statistics on “personal history,” 
he is at the same stage as a pro- 
spector who can judge the value 
of ore when he sees it, but still 
faces the duty of exploring the 
mountain ranges to locate a likely 
yein. 

“How can I get in touch with 
five or six good men for the life 
insurance business? I need them 
right now in my agency.” 

This inquiry was recently made 
of me by the Pittsburgh general 
agent of a life insurance com- 
pany. In talking together, we had 
gone over the results of a recent 
investigation on the selection of 
life insurance agents. The inves- 
tigation had furnished some fairly 
dear “guide-posts” regarding the 
types of men that make good in 
this business. It showed the sig- 
nificance of such points about a 
prospective agent as his age, edu- 
cation, previous experience and 
interests. It furnished a “meas- 
uring stick,” rough but definite, 
ly which to size up the various 

in a candidate’s personal 
y. It was based entirely on 
statistics gathered in the field. 

“All these things,” said the gen- 
tral agent, “give us a clearer idea 
bf what we want. But my main 
juestion is: How am I going to 
ket hold of the human material 

which I can pick and 
ce Pe”? 

Such questions from men who 
re building a sales force invite 
he investigator to look beyond 

passive side of recruiting 
alesnien—judging the desirability 

Di men when they are at hand— 
0 the active side of recruiting— 

ndins the practical means through 

hich to get some good men in- 
tested in your proposition. 

In looking for an answer to the 
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Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 


general agent’s question—how to 
reach out and get some prospec- 
tive agents—a study has been 
made of the ways in which 1,324 
full-time agents, now working in 
several companies were originally 
recruited for the business. The 
channels through which so many 
men have flowed into the life in- 
surance field were expected to 
furnish an indication of the pre- 
vailing tendencies, and might fur- 
nish aid for reaching that stream 
of desirable men which flows in 
other directions. 

The 1,324 agents were included 
in a survey of the sales personnel 
now employed by a number of life 
insurance companies. Through 
the generous co-operation of offi- 
cials, general agents and agents, a 
considerable amount of data con- 
cerning the men in the field, use- 
ful in connection with future 
policies in recruiting, was gath- 
ered during 1922 by the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. 


HOW INFORMATION WAS OBTAINED 


The points upon which the men 
were questioned included the main 
items of personal history, such as 
age, marital status, previous oc- 
cupation, etc., and also the means 
through which they were led to 
enter the business. From _ the 
home offices of the companies we 
have secured, in addition, records 
of the annual production of each 
agent for the years 1920 and 1921. 

On the basis of the data gath- 
ered in the field and in the home 
offices, answers are made possible, 
with some degree of accuracy, to 
these two questions: 

(1) By what means do we get 
the most new agents? And 

(2) By what means do we get 
the best new agents? 

The answers are presented in 
the chart reproduced herewith. 
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Listed down the centre, in order 
of frequency, are the channels of 
enlistment designated by the 1,341 
men. The bars at the left show 
the relative number, and the bars 
at the right show the quality of 
the agents secured through each 
of the various means. “Quality” 
was measured in terms of pro- 
ductiveness. 

An outstanding fact is that a 


Per cent of the Agents Secured 
through Bach Means ‘MEARS 
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Quality of the Agents Secured « 
Fer cont Making Good 
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cent of our total) gravitate into 
selling, and these make favorable 
sales records. 

The remaining thirteen per cent 
have entered the business mostly 
through the less personal rouies— 
advertisements, circulars from 
the company, articles in maga- 
zines or journals, university 
courses, etc. Two per cent of 
the total group came in as a re- 
sult of seeing the 
company render some 
service — payment of 











































Oi death claims, an- ‘ 
eS: , a nuities, etc. — which «, 
tehherd impressed them afl ;, 
J . - 
a: ice a evidences of a most Fe 
c:. useful functions © 
iiasaniadl These men rank thef j,, 
Po highest in per cent off ma 
2.6 [trertioonene “ successful agents. 

It is well, however, 

¥ Cireulers fren ’ 
os rastss.s= | - to remember that 
hs» «sith the sharp decline ‘ 
iff number of cases ! 
yfparticte ima poir 
i Mi ~ toward the lowerf the 
part of the chartJ New 
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SHOWING WHAT INDUCEMENT PREVAILED IN LEADING MEN 


TO BECOME SALESMEN 


little over one-half of all the 
agents were drawn into the busi- 
ness by a friend who was already 
engaged in selling life insurance. 
Agencies are built up by agents 
“selling the job” to their friends. 
This manner of securing men, al- 
though the most common, is not 
shown to be the most advantage- 
ous for getting successful re- 
cruits. Only half of them (49 
per cent) have. made good. 
Company officers “selling the 
job” as a matter of business rather 
than friendship account for fif- 
teen per cent of the agents, and 
secured a slightly higher ratio 
of successful recruits. Ten per 
cent of the men—and a fairly 
productive group—find the rea- 
sons for their entry,.in their own 
initiative, or their recognition of 
the possibilities of the business. 
Relatives in the business led six 
per cent of the men into the work, 
but these recruits seem to he me- 
diocre producers. As employees 
of the company in other capaci- 
ties, men occasionally (three per 









a corresponding in- 
crease occurs in the 
“probable error’ 0 
the percentages on 
the right; the 
become too few to permit much 
reliance on the production meas; 
urements of these smaller groups. 

Men are won for the life in- 
surance business largely by per, 
sonal forces playing upon them. 
The most natural steps for addin 




















present agent to get converts fro 
his own social circle. Effectivg 
use of advertising mediums fo 
getting agents is still largely un 
solved; the good quality of meq 
secured by circularizing may 
chiefly due to the class of pros 
pects circularized—policyholders. 

This study is presented as 
rough analysis of the sources 10 
supplying salesmen 















low the keeping of systematic req 
ord of new men as they come inl 
each company’s sales force. 
peals for men can be built up 
effectiveness by accumulating & 
act proofs of the results attain 
by each mode of appeal. 
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Paper Industries Exposition to 


Be Advertised 


The Paper Industries Exposition to 
be held at New York the week of 
April 9, as reported in Printers’ Inx 
of January 11, will use space in several 
national magazines to interest printers 
in the educational advantages of at- 
tending the exposition. The account is 
beins handled by Redfield, Fisher & 
Wallace, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


“Acme Quality” Campaign for 
1923 


The Acme White Lead & Color 
Works, Detroit, will regularly advertise 
“Acme Quality” paints and varnishes 
in eight national publications from 
February on. It will furnish dealer 
helps in the form of.. painters’ caps, 
yardsticks, water-proof signs, window 
banners and displays, wet paint signs, 
mailing folders and newspaper cuts. 


Hyatt Company Advances 
H. A. Brown, Jr. 


H. A. Brown, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of sales of 
the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
New York, succeeding B. G. Koether, 
with headquarters. at Teivctenes, ae Be 
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Death of Thomas A. Sindelar 

Thomas A. Sindelar, of The Patter- 
son-Andress Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, died in that city 
on January 27. 

Mr. Sindelar had been art director 
of Oneida Community, Ltd., Oneida, 
N. Y., for more than fourteen years. 
About a year ago he joined The 
Patterson-Andress Company where he 
continued to direct the Oneida art work. 
He was 55 years old. 


J. A. Holland Joins Montreal 
Agency 


John A. Holland, recently account 
executive of the St. James Advertising 
and Publishing Company, London, 
England, has joined the R. Sykes 
Muller Company, Ltd., advertising 
agency, Montreal, in a similar capa- 
city. Prior to the war Mr. Holland was 
director of publicity for the Canadian 
Consolidated Rubber Company. 


The Bank Book Advertised on 
Book Review Page 


The Royal Bank of Canada is using 
space on book review pages and in 
periodicals catering to the book-buying 
public to advise: “If you want a good 
book—one in which there is real in- 
terest, we would suggest a bank book. 
There is no better investment.” 
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Death of Will C. Izor 


wat C. IZOR, for nine years 
advertising manager of 
Needlecraft Magazine, died of 
pneumonia at Pinehurst, N. C., on 
January 24. Mr. Izor went to 
Pinehurst to attend the annual 
tournament of the Winter Golf 
League of Advertising Interests. 
He played all week, although 
struggling with a severe cold. He 
had enjoyed robust health all his 
life and regarded it as childish to 
nurse such a simple malady as a 
cold. When he did finally consult 
a physician on Sunday evening, 
the dread disease had taken such a 
hold that the patient was not able 
to throw it off. 

Will Izor was born in Ham- 
mond, Ind., forty-nine years ago. 
Practically his entire working life 
was spent in advertising. He was 
one of the most widely known and 
popular men in the business. 

It was in his five-year connec- 
tion with Uncle Remus’ Magazine 
that the advertising world first be- 
came acquainted with W. C. Later 
he became advertising manager of 
To-day’s Magazine, now To-day’s 
Housewife. For several years 
after that he represented the 
Woman’s Home Companion in 
New York City. But it was as 
advertising manager of WNeedle- 
craft that he showed his greatest 
ability as a constructive salesman 
and as an advertising executive. 

HIS THEORY ON SELLING 

“Bill,” as he was affectionately 
known everywhere, had just one 
theory about selling. It was more 
than a theory, however. It was a 
working gospel which he con- 
stantly practised. Briefly stated it 
is this: To see as many prospects 
as he possibly could and to get his 
message before as many adver- 
tisers as he could. Turn-downs 
or “closed lists” or unfavorable 
business conditions never discour- 
aged Will Izor. His philosophy 
took care of all untoward situa- 
tions. He believed in hammering 
away at his job, always certain 
that if he could get his story be- 
fore enough prospects the law 
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of averages would guarantee 
a satisfactory return on his effur 
Mr. Izor always had time 
make friends, but he never 
time to waste. One incident jlius- 
trates this. When possible it 
his habit to meet Robert B. Joh 
ton, his Chicago manager, at | 
falo. This conserved the tim: 
both men. It saved Mr. John 
leaving his territory and Mr. 
taking the time to go to Chicag 
Sticking to his ideas was 


WILL C. IZOR 

other of W. C.’s_ characteristics. 
The salt cellar episode well illus- 
trates this. One day several years 
ago while dining at the Waldorf 
he got the idea of calling Needle 
craft subscribers the salt of the 
earth and of using a salt cellar as 
a sort of trade-mark in the adver- 
tising of the magazine and _ its 
other promotion. He stuck to that 
idea ever since and by using it 
consistently gave it all the value 
of a trade-mark. One year he sent 
out a large salt cellar to all his 
prospects. 

Just the Sunday night before 
he died, after he had’ gone to his 
death bed, he was talking with 
N. J. Peabody, advertising manager 
of The Atlantic Monthly, oi th 
advisability of using a_ pepper 
cellar in addition to the salt 
cellar. So Will Izor had his 
job on his mind up to the ver) 
last. 
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The true functions of the 


Merchandising Department 


cteristics. A pioneer in the establishment of a definite merchandising service 
vell illus- department, The News has conducted this department on a sane, 
‘ral vears conservative basis, believing that a service which could not, profit- 
; W Idorf ably and poapastys be given to all advertisers should not be reserved 
/aldor for a favored few 

, Needle 
1 The policy of The News is almost identical with the ny of 

It of the 
practice adopted by the National Association of weg Execu- 
cellar as tives at the 1920 convention of the A. A.C. W. The News mer- 
he adver- chandising department does not mail advertisers’ selling literature 


gratuitously. It does not attempt to. usurp the functions of the 


and its advertiser’s sales department. It does offer definite, concrete help 


*k to that to the manufacturer entering this territory, in surveys, analyses, route 
using it lists, definite suggestions on the most effective way to cover the ter- 
he value ritory with salesmen. 
r he sent Influence or expediency, or the desire to get business, have never 
Ne 
all his tempted The News to waver from this policy. 

t before e . 
ne to his 
ing with e€e inqgianapoulis ews 
manager 


> ab FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 

, pel 

the salt New York Office Chicago Office 
had _ his DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
the ver) 150 Nassau Street The Tower Building 
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Read What Gallagh: 


Gallagher C. E. has The Idea about selling 
goods to farmers. Gallagher is a prosperous 
farm equipment dealer in Coleridge, Nebraska. 
His letterhead carries the proud and truthful 
slogan, ‘‘Your Farm Equipment Man,”’ for 
he is the farmers’ purchasing agent—and 
they know it. From his successful years of 
experience Gallagher says on advertising to 
farmers: 


“Tam much in favor of manufacturers ad- 
vertising in the farm press. It is the best 
advertising they can do. 


“If for any reason they must cut their adver- 
tising expenditures I would prefer that they 
do so in their direct-mail, one-cent-postage 
advertising. 


“In riding through the country I notice that 
the path from the mail box 
to the house is littered with 
one-cent-postage circulars. | 


Circulation 1,593,160 


hither Gover "THE CAPPE 
TOPEKA Sections ~Capper’s Farmer - Oklahoma Farmé 
— anes Farmer and Mail and Brees 
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avs about “Rereaders’ 


believe that not ten per cent of that kind of 
advertising ever gets to the house, while the 
Nebraska Farm Journal and the other Capper 
Farm Press Papers are read and reread by the 
whole family.” 


9 


Seven out of every ten of Mr. Gallagher’s 
Customers read one of the two Capper Farm 
Papers that circulate in his trade territory — 
the Nebraska Farm Journal and Capper’s 
Farmer. 


Mr. Gallagher knows that every farmer 
customer is now or will be soon a buyer of 
every line he stocks. With the right Farm Paper 
advertising, he knows that his selling job 
boils down to just one thing—to let his 
folks know that he is the } 

dealer who carries the adver- 

tised goods. 


Line Rate $8.15 M M Rate $5.12 


FARM PRESS ken 


lebraska Farm Journal~Missouri Ruralist 


vania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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The fastest oroving newspaper in Hansas 





Selling Power 


One of the best proofs of a Newspaper’s Selling 
Power is the confidence placed in it by lecal 
Department Stores. The National Advertiser 
may well follow, with success, this guide to the 
paper in which the advertisements are as appeal- 
_ ing to the general public as the news. 


1922 DEPARTMENT STORE LINEAGE IN 
WICHITA 
Audited By De Lisser Bros., New York 
Lines 

Total department store lineage, both papers 1,870,955 
Lineage carried by The Beacon (evening 

and Sunday) 
Lineage carried by the Eagle (morning and 

Sunday) 
The Beacon’s lead is nearly 50%, or 


Merchandising Service 


The Wichita Beacon maintains an unusually efficient 
Merchandising Department for assisting National Ad- 
vertisers. This service consists of making surveys, 
notifications to trade, routing salesmen and checking 
distribution. Each campaign is merchandised in the 
most effective manner. Present your merchandising 
problems to this department—it is at your service. 


10 Cents a Line 


1,106,180 


764,775 


Lfenry J Aller 


tepresented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADV. AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Selling Samples to Gain Distribution 


How Dr. Posner Shoes Are Obtaining New Dealers by Means of 
Unusual Trade Paper Advertising 


By James True 


fp is a wise manufacturer who, 
in building up his business 
from a small beginning, thorough- 
ly sells his own community and 
section of the country. But when 
he has gained all of the nearby 
distribution that is possible or 
seems advisable, and when prog- 
ress demands branching out, he 
is frequently confused by the un- 
familiar problems in merchandis- 
ing that present themselves. He 
finds it very dificult to sell his 
goods in the way he always has 
sold them, and he is baffled by 
the resistance of the dealers who 
are not familiar with his line. 

While investigating, his con- 
fusion may be increased by the 
diversity of plans recommended 
to him, and he may be discour- 
aged by the estimated costs of 
his merchandising campaign. And 
often, in attempting the cultiva- 
tion of the larger field, he fails 
to take full advantage of the ex- 
perience he has already gained. 

For these reasons, the details of 
a sampling campaign recently in- 
augurated by Dr. A. Posner Shoes, 
Inc. New York City, will prove 
of interest to many manufacturers 
who are branching out. The plan 
is simple and effective. By plac- 
ing small sample orders of the 
goods in the stores of dealers, it 
is gaining the foundation for the 
distribution that is intended to 
make national advertising profit- 
able from the start. 

In 1888, Dr. Posner began the 
manufacture of children’s shoes in 
a small way, relying for his ap- 
peal to the public on the quality 
and scientific designing of his 
gools. And until recently, al- 
thoigh the business has grown 
rapidly, the company had not 
made any selling effort outside of 
Greater New York, which ab- 
sorbed about 85 per cent of the 
company’s volume last year. 

For ten years the company has 
intended to extend its business, 
but the increase in local demand 


always absorbed the increased pro- 
duction until last year, when sev- 
eral salesmen were employed and 
instructed to call on the best 
dealers in all of the cities and 
larger towns of the country. This 
was explained recently by A. D. 
Gottlieb, sales and advertising 
manager. 

“Our distribution in Greater 
New York,” he said, “was about 
as complete as we could make it 
without encouraging price cut- 
ting. And we had a number of 
good customers in various parts 
of the country; accounts that had 
come to us without solicitation; 
but these gave us but a very small 
part of what we consider to be 
national distribution. 

“Last year we enlarged our fac- 
tory sufficiently to give a produc- 
tion that would take care of es- 
tablished business and enable us 
to open many new accounts. And, 
after considering several plans, we 
decided to gain adequate distribu- 
tion before beginning national ad- 
vertising, so we employed six road 
salesmen and divided the country 
among them. 


DEALERS BUY SAMPLES AND 
CONVINCE THEMSELVES 


“For the last three months, 
through four mediums, we have 
advertised to the trade a sample 
lot of shoes, and this offer indi- 
cates the most important part of 
our policy. It has furnished an 
opening wedge to a number of 
good accounts in distant cities 
and towns; it is producing ex- 
cellent leads for our salesmen, 
and it is making their work more 
productive. 

“Many manufacturers, we be- 
lieve, make a. mistake in attempt- 
ing only complete stocks when 
opening new accounts. Of course 
we never miss an opportunity of 
selling a representative line of 
our goods; but we have found 
that the small sample lot is very 
much easier to sell and just about 
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as convincing to the dealer. While 
it does not represent the line, it 
does indicate the quality of our 
goods, and it proves the salability 
of our shoes. 

“Always we have found that 
the average dealer in New York 
has made up his mind not to add 

more lines, 
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logue in estimating their value, 
and will show them to his trad 
to test their salability. 
“Another fact worth mentionin; 
is that the sale of four or five 
pairs seems like nothing to th 
dealer when they come from 
large stock; but when they are 


Usually he is satis- taken from a sample lot of only 


eighteen pairs th: 
constitute a convinc- 








Here is The Case-- 


You're the Judge 


and Your Customers 
the 


This sample sales case contains 


selected to give you a practical 
demonstration nght in your own 
store of their salability 

hoes are not specially 
picked samples but are 
from stock. They show you the 
styles, the quality and the work 
manship head 


oF 
mothers and 


discovered a new and easy source 
of profits. 


OUR PROPOSITION 


We will send this sample sales « 


reliable dealer who asks for it on his letter 


_POSNE 
SIENTIFy. s 


ing argument. A 
Our experience 
New York has 
ways shown that our 
shoes sell readily 
when they are shown. 
“For a number of 
years we have been 
fairly regular adver- 
tisers in the New 
York newspapers. 
Many visitors to New 
York have bought 
our shoes for their 
children. Hundreds 
of letters inquiring 
where our shoes can 


ase to every 


SHOES 
FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG LADIES 
are not all chat we claim for them, just 
return the case—you'll be under no obligation 
But we tell you that you will enjoy selling 
Dr. Posner SI 
Send for this case today 
You have nothing to lose —but big profits to gain 
THIS IS OUR FREE CATALOGUE 

It 1s actually a textbook on the Posner selling 
plan. It includes detailed descriptions of our 

y selling helps and co-operative plans, 

des listing the in-stock shoes 

Like the sample case of profit-makers, 


be bought come to us 
from all over the 
country every year. 
And a dealer cannot 
have our goods in 
stock very long be- 
fore a customer who 
is familiar with them 


140-142 West 








it is yours for the asking 
Be Sure To Write For Both Today 


Dr. A. Posner Shoes, Inc. 
New York City 


offers favorable com- 
ment. 

“Our sample lot 
offer aims to take 
full advantage of 














THE SAMPLE LINE IS EXPLAINED TO THE 


SHOE TRADE 


fied with the goods he has estab- 
lished with his trade, and he has 
resolved not to make _ further 
changes. And we soon discovered 
that dealers throughout the coun- 
try had assumed the same at- 
titude. 

“Therefore, it is impossible to 
make a sale until the dealer can 
be made to change his mind, to 
modify his resolution; and this is 
much easier to accomplish with 
the offer of a small sample lot. 
Then, we have found, with only 
a few sample pairs of shoes, he 
will compare them with goods in 
his stock, he will study the cata- 


these conditions. It 
is the quickest and 
cheapest means _ that 
we know of to encourage the 
dealer to examine our shoes and 
compare them with the goods he 
has. And almost invariably we 
find it a simple matter to sell a 
representative line to the dealer 
who has accepted our sample lot 
offer. 

“Results so far,” Mr. Gott- 
lieb stated, “are exceptionally en- 
couraging. Although the adver- 
tising has been running during the 
off-season, and general buying has 
not yet started, it has resulted in 
securing a number of good ac- 
counts. Every sample case con- 
tains eighteen pairs of eightcen 
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An unpublished portrait of Edna St. Vincent Millay 


ANITY FAIR has repeatedly been herald to many 

notable American poets. Some of the earliest work 
of Edna St. Vincent Millay, John V. A. Weaver and 
E. E. Cummings met with prompt and encouraging rec- 
ognition in its pages. In addition Vanity Fair prints 
the newest work of Carl Sandburg, John Drinkwater, 
Gertrude Stein and other celebrated poets. Its readers 
have high standards and sound judgment in poetry as 
in the other arts; and Vanity Fair has, for many years, 
consistently ministered to their critical tastes. Natu- 
rally, they are confident that merchandise found in such 
a magazine must also meet the highest standards. @ @ 


VANITY. FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group. 
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styles, and we are following up 
every sale by mail. Later our 
salesmen will call, of course. To 
date, we have shipped about 
thirty-five of the sample cases, 
and our records show that 30 
per cent of the purchasers are re- 
ordering by mail. Inquiries are 
coming in almost daily, and we 
expect to increase this percentage 
as soon as our salesmen return to 
the road. As I said, we consider 
the proposition only as a basis for 
development, and considered as 
such it is a profitable feature to 
advertise. 

“The plan seems to quickly estab- 
lish confidence, and several of 
our recently established accounts 
with the plan have already writ- 
ten us to send them samples ot 
all the new styles we produce. It 
is simple and economical, and I 
think we have proved that when 
goods are readily accepted by the 
public the merchandising of a 
small sample lot to the dealer 
through trade-paper advertising is 
a satisfactory means of aiding 
distribution in new territory.” 


Mallinson Silk Profits 


Increased 

H. R. Mallinson & Company, Inc., New 
York, reports a net profit of $651,325, 
after interest, depreciation, and taxes, for 
the year ended October 31, 1922. This 
compares with $305,857 in the previous 
year and $313,097 in 1920. o good- 
will is carried on the books, although 
more than $12,000,000 is claimed to 
have been.spent on advertising in the 
twenty-five years the firm has been in 
business. 


District Advertising Club 


Meeting at Denver 
Advertising clubs in the States of 
Colorado, Utah, Idahe, and Wyoming, 
which form the eleventh district of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, will hold a district meeting at 

Denver on February 12 and 13. 
A Zimmerman, former vice-presi- 
dent of the district, is chairman of the 
convention committee. 7 


Vim Sales Company Appoints 
J. W. Green, Jr. 


J. William Green, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Vim Sales 
and Service Corporation, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Green has been associated with the 
automotive industry for sixteen years, 
six of which he was manager of the 
used truck division of the Vim company. 
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Humor in a Collection Letter 


A dunning letter that can coax 
smile and also induce the debtor 
“come across” has a high value. 
form letter, recently used by the Fire. 
roof Products Company, Inc., 
ork, reinforced concrete engine 
approaches this value. This letter ; 
illustrated. A small cartoon shows 
nondescript, court-plastered ne 
earnestly relating his troubles to a per- 
plexed and bald physician in spectac! 
and frock coat. The text of the letie 
reads: 

“A negro who had an injured hea 
entered a doctor’s office. 

“**Hello, Sam! Got cut again, I see. 

“*Yes, sah. I done got carved up wi 
a razor.’ 

““*Why don’t you keep out of 
company, Sam?’ 

“«* Deed I’d like to; but I ain’t 
*nuf money to get a divorce.’ 

“Somewhat like Sam, we are hook« 
up, if not married to a lot of concert 
from whom we buy materials who sur 
do cut up when we don’t pay our bill 

“Again like Sam—‘we ain’t got ’r 
money’ to get a divorce. 

“Will you help us out by sending 
a check for—” 


Will Advertise Addition to 
“Royal Society” Line 


The spring line of the H. E. Verran 
Company, Inc., New York, manufacturer 
of “Royal Society” embroidery package 
outfits, will include a new “Gray 
Package.” Full-page advertisements in 
colors in women’s publications, it is 
stated, will introduce to consumers 
this addition to the “‘Royal Society” line, 

“We are confident,” the company 
says in trade-paper copy, “that this 
change, together with the plans we have 
developed for informing consumers re- 
garding our new gray package, will 
result in a definite stimulation of sales 
and resultant increased profit to our 
dealera.” 


South African Government 
Learns an Advertising Lesson 


The Union of South Africa has been 
floating a government loan and during 
the first six months of 1922 only aver- 
aged monthly sales of £30,000. Toward 
the close of September and during the 
month of October, the Government con- 
ducted an advertising campaign in paid 
newspaper space. The public response 
to this campaign is shown in the in- 
creased sales for these months. In Sep- 
tember, the certificates sold amounted 
to £55,175 and in October they rapidly 
increased to £141,523. 


“Field Illustrated” Changes 


Ownership 
The Field Illustrated, monthly maga 
zine of stock breeding and agriculture, 
New York, has been purchased by John 
A. McKay from the American Inter 
national Publishers, ‘Inc. 
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HE personal wardrobes of the best-dressed 
women in New York are being shown in 

Harper’s Bazar. The drawing above is of Marie 
phen Doro in one of the gowns she brought back with 
ey rapidly her from Paris. In every way, Harper’s Bazar 

_makes a very direct appeal to the best-dressed 
hanges women in every community—those women whose 
: leadership is followed by many other women. 
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Financial 
Advertisers 


find that Stock and Bond buyers“are more 
easily “sold” thru advertisements placed in 
The Rocky Mountain News (morning) and 
The Denver Times (evening), because of the 
zealously maintained reliability of the news 
and editorial columns of these papers and 
their carefully edited Financial and Market 


pages. 


Furthermore, they command the attention 
and confidence of a substantial class of readers 
in addition to being the favorites of Bankers 
and Financial men of Denver—the market and 
financial center of the Rocky Mountain West. 
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Yes, Indeed, Dealers Will Pay for 
Helps! 


But the Line Must Offer the Retailer Enough Profit Possibilities to Justify 
the Charge 


Ep:ison Erecrric Appviance Co., Inc. 
Curicaco, Ini. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

I believe you have had some articles 
in your publications outlining the plan 
of some manufacturers charging the 
dealer trade for sales helps, especially 
special folders and booklets. : 

Will you kindly advise what companies 
are using this plan and what success 
they are having, also if any companies 
have tried this plan and found it un- 
satisfactory, and why? , 

Any information you can give me on 
the subject at an early date will be 
appre ciated. 

A. H. Jagcer, 
Appliance Division Manager. 

HE question that Mr. Jaeger 

brings up was discussed ex- 
haustively in a series of two ar- 
ticles under the title “How 400 
Advertisers Are Preventing Waste 
in Dealer Helps,” which appeared 
in our issues of January 11, 1923, 
and January 18, 1923. 

As those articles tell, there are 
a large number of manufacturers 
who are succeeding in charging 
their dealers for at least some of 
the advertising helps which they 
send them. In fact, this may be 
regarded as one of the most pro- 
nounced trends in the present de- 
velopment of this subject. How- 
ever, it is not possible to charge 
retailers for all the “helps” that 
may be offered and neither can 
all manufacturers succeed in bill- 
ing the merchant for this material. 
It all depends on the line. The 
practice of making the dealer 
share the cost of store advertising 
matter has worked out best in the 
men’s clothing, automotive equip- 
ment and electrical appliance field, 
although, of course, an occasional 
manufacturer in other lines is fol- 
lowing a plan whereby his dis- 
ributors pay at least something 
for this advertising material. 

The principle that determines 
whether or not a dealer will ac- 
cept a charge for these helps is 
simply this: If the line is a large 
enough factor in his business, if 
it offers him a chance to make 
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real money in Selling it, the re- 
tailer will be disposed to listen 
to a charging proposition. That is 
why the manufacturers of trade- 
marked clothing are so successful 
in getting their dealers to pay part 
of the cost of their store helps. 
Seventy-five per cent of the re- 
tailer’s total business may be on 
one or two brands of clothes. 
Whatever success he has achieved, 
he owes to the merit and ready 
salability of those clothes. If 
only for selfish reasons, he should 
be willing to pay for advertising 
a line that is bringing him. his 
bread and butter and perhaps his 
pie and turkey, too. The same 


thing is true of the automobile 
dealer. If he is at all intelligent 
he can see that there is a con- 
nection between his own success 
and the advertising which is being 
given the car he is handling. So 


well is this recognized that sev- 
eral manufacturers not only 
charge their dealers for helps 
but also for part of the news- 
paper and other local advertising 
which they do in the dealer’s ter- 
ritory. This is usually worked 
out on some arbitrary basis, the 
dealer contributing five dollars, or 
some such amount, to the manu- 
facturer for every car that is 
shipped to him. 

Several experiments have been 
conducted which seem to prove 
that the dealer responds better 
to an offer of advertising help 
if a charge be placed on the prof- 
fered helps. Some time ago one 
of the automobile manufacturers 
made up several hundred lantern 
slide sets. These were offered 
free to a promiscuous lot of deal- 
ers, with no appreciable results. 
Then a smaller charge was placed 
on each set, with the result that 
the dealers began to accept the 
offer liberally. The charge seemed 
immediately to place the stamp of 
desirability on the proposition. 

But again let us remind you that 
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these plans worked out in lines 
where the dealers’ business on the 
product runs up into thousands of 
dollars a year. On a hotly com- 
petitive article, such as _ tooth 
paste, on which the small dealer’s 
sales on any one brand would 
amount to only a few dollars an- 
nually, it would not be possible 
to get him to make much of 
an investment in helps. — [Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 

Phonograph Record Helps Dealers 
Make Sales (The Estate Stove Co. tries 
a new type of dealer help—charge of 
s cents is made for each record); 

——, 1922; page 80. 

aler Helps That Give the Dealer a 
Profit (Selling the dealer educational 
booklets which he can resell to the con- 
sumer at a profit); June, 1922; page 37. 

Create Displays That Dealers Will Be 
Glad to Buy gage Graphophone 
Co.); June, 1920; page 56. 

Selling $500, 000 Worth of Dealer 
Helpg a Year (The United Drug Co.); 
March, 1920; page 28. 

(PrintTers’ Ink) 

How 400 Advertisers Are Preventing 
Waste in Dealer “Helps,” No. 2; Janu- 
ary 18, 1923; page 33. 

How 400 Advertisers Are Preventing 
Waste in Dealer “Helps”; January 11, 
1923; page 3. 

How Western Electric Handles 
Dealers’ Mailings; November 2, 1922; 
page 69. 

Manufacturer Suspects Dealers Waste 
Advertising Matter; September 15, 
1921; page 25. 

Promotion Work That Backs Up the 
National Campaign (What the Joint 
Coffee Trade Publicity Committee charges 
for dealer helps); January 20, 1921; 


page 33. 
Charging for “Helps’’ the Best Way 


to Prevent 
page 19. 
ow Goodyear 

Consumer Letter Service; 
1919; page 154. 

Charge for Dealer Helps to maser 
Waste; September 25, 1919; pege 36 

How One Manufacturer velops 
Dealer Co-operation (Chevrolet Motor 
Co.); September 18, 1919; page 109. 

Should Advertisers Charge for Dealer 
Helps?; July 31, 1919; page 49. 


Dictator Pen Account with 
Rankin Agency 


The Dictator Pen Company, New 
York, manufacturer of the “Dictator” 
fountain pen, has placed its account 
with the Wm. H. Rankin Company 
advertising agency, New York. 


aste; May 27, 1920; 


Handles Dealer- 
October 9, 


The Shelburn Woolen Company and 
the Kay Knitting Mills, of New_York, 
and Brand Brothers, Inc. » New Haven, 
Conn., have placed their accounts with 
foseph E.. E. om Inc., advertising agency, 
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Plan Direct-Mail Campaign 
for Hollow Tile 


Increased advertising efforts during 
1923 were planned at the fifth annual 
meeting of the Hollow Building Tile 
Association, at Chicago, January 25 
and 26. National advertising directed 
at the consumer is to be continued. 
This, however, will be supplemented by 
a direct-mail er or to architects, con- 
tractors and trade in general, 
Opinion at the meetings indicated that 
members of the association feel that 
the public, as shown by bona fide in 
quiries resulting from the national ad 
vertising, has been favorably impressed 
with hollow tile as building material 
More local advertising by individual 
companies was recommended by several 
of the speakers at the meeting. ‘The 
following officers of the association 
were elected: J. T. Howington, Coral 
Ridge Clay Products Company, Coral 
Ridge, Ky., president; William Hutton, 
fr» Troy Fireproofing Company, Troy, 

Y., vice-president; H. C. Downer, 
RE Fire Clay Company, Malvern 
O., treasurer, and J. S. Sleeper, Chica 
go, secretary. 


Standard Specifications for 
Plate and Window 
Glass’ Sought 


Representatives of architects, job- 
bers, wire glass manufacturers and the 
Federal Architect’s office recently at- 
tended a conference with a committee 
of the Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and agreed upon tenta- 
tive specifications for plate and window 
glass. The specifications are to be sub 
mitted to manufacturers who were not 
represented at the conference and will 
probably be adopted as standard speci 
fications if approved. 


Roberts & McAvinche Have 


Farm Fence Account 

The Prendergast Fence Company, Ft 
Madison, Ia., and _ Stillwater, Minn. 
manufacturer of farm fencing, has 
geeee its advertising account with 
oberts & McAvinche, Chicago agency. 
Advertising in farm’ papers is planned 
for this account. 


Electric Company Appoints 
F. M. Ronk 


Frank M. Ronk has o— Ke, pe 
advertising manager of ty” 
Nagel Electric Company, mM, “_ 
trical supply house, of Toledo. Mr 
Ronk was formerly in free lance work 
and with the Toledo Edison Company 
of the same city. 


Sidney C. Haskell has joined the 
Chicago office of Albert Frank & Com 
pany, New York advertising agency. 
He was formerly with the Chicago staff 
of Doremus & Company, another New 
York agency. 
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Re-Orders 
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=“ | Following is a composite 
telegram of re-orders for 


February Cosmopolitan com- 
“= fing from every section of the 
for | country: 





et ae “Rush re-order February Cosmopolitan 
anon —Sold out. Increase March order.” 
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New York 
Newspaper Advertising 
Managers Meet 


MEETING of more than 200 

advertisers and members of 
advertising staffs of newspapers 
in New York and the New York 
metropolitan district- was held on 
January 26 at the New York Ad- 
vertising Club. This meeting, 
under the auspices of the New 
York Association of Advertising 
Managers (advertising managers 
of newspapers) was held for the 
purpose of submitting a report of 
a survey of the consumption power 
of the New York market made by 
the bureau of business research of 
New York University. The re- 
port was made by Leo E. Mc- 
Givena, of the New York Daily 
News, who directed the survey. 

He told how every. block of 
New York City, had been com- 
pletely surveyed and the city di- 
vided and mapped into convenient 
sections in which wealth and pur- 
chasing power were clearly indi- 
cated by a key color scheme, this 
to enable a sales manager to plan 
intelligently his campaign for re- 
tailing by placing his commodity 
only in sections where its appeal 
to the public would be greatest. 

The following newspapers are 
co-operating in the movement: 
New York Herald, News, Times, 
Tribune, Globe, Evening Mail, 
Evening Post, Sun, Evening Tele- 
gram, Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Eliza- 
beth, J., Journal and Long 
Island Star. 

Among the advertising man- 
agers present were: William Hor- 
ner, Brooklyn Daily Eagle; Lou 
C. Payne, New York Commer- 
cial; Benjamin T. Butterworth, 
Times; Porter Caruthers, Evening 
Post; U. S. G. Welsh, Tribune; 
William Severen, Globe; William 
Byrnes, Evening Mail; E. A. 
Sutphin, Herald, and E. L. Wal- 
lace, of the Elizabeth, N. J., Jour- 
nal. E. S. Friendly, business 
manager of the New York Herald 
and Sun, and C. C. Lane, business 
manager of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, also were present. 
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Direct-Mail Advertising That 
Appeals to Architects 


Tue CoMMITTEES OF 


Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I was very much interested in a re. 
print from Printers’ Ink of Decem)er 
28 replying to an inquiry for literature 
on the subject of advertising to archi- 
tects, and was also gratified to find 
reference made to the interview with 
the Structural Service Committee pub- 
lished in the May 18, 1922 issue. 

Considering the large number of cir- 
cular letters received daily by architects 
and to which but little if any attention 
is paid, it is especially interesting to 
find one that seems to have. been ex- 
ceptionally successful in attracting 
notice. 

There is, however, a point in connec- 
tion with the circular letters of the 
Sumpter Brick Works that might be 
overlooked in estimating the value of 
this kind of an appeal. The architect 
receives much “friendly stuff and 
humor,” his reaction to which is not al- 
ways favorable to the advertiser. In- 
stances have come to our attention 
where such attempts have resulted in 
prejudicing the architect against the 
article being advertised. 

In judging, therefore, the effective- 
ness of the Sumpter Brick Works letters 
it should be kept in mind that the 
letters were not only human, friendly, 
personal and humorous but that with 
it all they painted a picture of a 
product that could not help but make 
a strong appeal to the professional . 
of the architect’s nature. A _ brick, 
ugly that like an Airedale dog, it is 
beautiful, is a description of a kind 
of brick that would make an immediate 
appeal and would suggest to the archi- 
tect many artistic possibilities. 

The letters of the Sumpter Brick 
Works were, therefore, not merely 
friendly and humorous but also clearly 
described the product in such a way 
as to direct attention to its artistic 


possibilities. 
LeRoy E. Kern, 
Technical Secretary. 


George Whitsett Joins Staff of 
Butler Brothers 
George F. Whitsett has joined the 


advertising department of utler 
Brothers, Chicago wholesale house. He 
was formerly in advertising agency 
work in Chicago, having been on _ the 
copy staffs of the Gardner-Glen Buck 
Company and Charles Daniel Frey. 


Charles B. Blount has been appointed 
New England manager of the Double- 
day, Page & Company publications with 
the exception of World’s Work. Mr. 
Blount succeeds Harwood Gilder who 
will represent Architecture in New Fng- 
ae for Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 

or 
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) nany? in 


are expected to attend (last year’ 
many ? P attendance) 


92,433 

vs g ‘ . 

ho 5 automobiles in St. Louis (ineluding 

many 15,001 trucks) 

14% millions 

‘ : ’ ic? : , (Including 

automobiles in St Louis’ territory x yO 
Illinois) 


I, 1923 


how 
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many ? 
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many ? 
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how 1 


morning newspapers in St. Louis...... The Globe- 
many? Democrat 


Daily 
how — 
many? subscribers has The Globe-Democrat 245.683 


’ 
Total Net Paid 
(A.B.C, 9/30/22) 


= Only 1 
many?  "¢Wwspapers cover St. Louis trade area The Globe- 
. Democrat 


members in Auto Club of Missouri... . 26,000 


of these members live in St. Louis 
automobile dealers in St. Louis....... 105 


tire and acccessory dealers 


how many? 


lines of advertising space shall 
we reserve for you in the 


SPECIAL SHOW SECTION 
Sunday, Feb. 11 


(and succeeding issues) 


Jemocrat 


. R. Scolaro C. George Krogness 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Associated American Newspapers, PARIS 
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CALENDARS 


Each year we send out 
the Charles Francis Press 
calendar, and the distri- 
bution for 1923 has now 
been completed. 


We find that a few 
hundred calendars are 
left over, and these will 
be sent to responsible 
business houses on 
written request. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 

















A Public Utility Takes Its Customers 
on an Inspection Tour via 
Advertising 


‘he Gas and Electric Company of Baltimore Shows Its Operations and 
Ambitions in Friendly Newspaper Copy 


By Malcolm MacDonald 


re nearly a year the people of 
Baltimore have had the gas 
and electric company of their city 
for breakfast and dinner in the 
form of newspaper display ad- 
vertisements. In the morning and 
aiternoon newspapers, week after 
week, readers have found them- 
selves brought face to face with 
advertisements occupying from 
three-quarters of a page to a full 
page, setting forth the relations 
of company and public, and writ- 
ten in a style carrying conviction 
as to the closeness of this re- 
lationship. 

The keynote of the campaign is 
“Good Public Service.” This 
phrase is a conspicuous part of 
each one of thirty-four advertise- 
ments. In carrying this thought 
forward the copy deals with the 
people of the community as. the 
company’s friends and neighbors. 
The readers are made to feel at 
home with the corporation man- 
agement. The formal and official 
atmosphere of the old-time gas 
and electric company is entirely 
dispelled, and the effect of con- 
stant reading of the advertise- 
ments is akin to that of a series 
of afternoon teas in the homes of 
intimate friends. 

This is accomplished by means 
of an illustrated tour of the com- 
pany’s extensive plant through the 
medium of newspaper space. On 
this tour the public is made to feel 
that it is not only welcome but 
wanted. The atmosphere is friend- 
ly throughout, and the visitors are 
made to feel that the company- 
host has no secrets and no hidden 
mysteries. The open-door policy 
is dominant and convincing. 

In making the tour all phases 
production, distribution and 
are emphasized. The 


of 
service 
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spirit of public convenience finds 
expression in the constant use of 
phrases concisely conveying the 
idea of what is meant by the com- 
pany’s readiness to serve. “You 
strike a match and your gas range 
is ready for instant use.” “You 
press a button or light a burner 
and your electric or gas service is 
ready for instant use.” “You 
press a button and the power is 
there.” “You press a button and 
put a river to work for you.” 
These are some of the lines given 
frequent and constant repetition. 


EMPHASIZING SERVICE PERFORMED 


To make clear their meaning, 
these phrases are followed by 
such lines as: “Back of the burn- 
er, ready to supply the gas in any 
quantity you desire, whenever you 
need it, are 860 miles of main and 
1,000 miles of service pipe.” “Back 
of.the button, back of the burner, 
ready to light your home, to cook 
your meals, to wash your clothes, 
to clean your rooms, are the gen- 
erating plants, the distributing 
systems and a faithful organiza- 
tion of 2,900 men and women. 
Together they form the strongest 
and most useful servant of the 
people of Baltimore.” “Back of 
the button, driving the wheels of 
industry, running the street cars, 
lighting the streets, performing 
myriad useful tasks in homes and 
factories, are the great electric 
generating stations.... Forty 
miles away, the Susquehanna 
River is driving the largest hydro- 
electric plant south of Niagara and 
east of the Mississippi for you. 
Here in Baltimore are steam sta- 
tions twice as great as the mighty 
plant on the Susquehanna, ready 
at your instant command.” 

Back of these statements, and 
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giving them strong visual support, 
are illustrations which are the 
dominant features of advertise- 
ments. One picture may be a 
half-page reproduction, in admi- 
rable line drawing, of a local power 
plant. Another may show in half- 
tone of similar size the great dam 
on the Susquehanna. Another 
shows the steel-tower transmission 
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tions which make a complete se: 
vice possible. 

Incidental activities are treated 
in similar spirit. One full-page 
advertisement was devoted to the 
private branch telephone exchange 
of the Gas and Electric Company. 
At first thought it might not seem 
that advertising a telephone ex- 
change would sell much merchan- 
dise, but as_ inter- 
preted by the copy 
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and illustration, this 
private exchange be- 
comes an integral and 
intimate part of the 
company’s organiza- 
tion. The page is in- 
troduced by the line: 
“This is. Plaza 8000 
where you get good 
public service.” With 
this introduction the 
advertisement pro- 
ceeds: “Plaza 8000 is 
a gateway to good 
public service that 
never Closes. You lift 
the receiver of your 
telephone, say Plaza 
8000, and are connect- 
ed with your gas 
and electric company’s 
exchange—the switch- 
board operated by 14 





Good Public Service 


Is Your Service Good? 
If Not, Please Let Us Know 





THE GAS & ELECTRIC CO 
Genel Sevin Depemment 


competent women 
who handled 4,000,- 
000 calls last year, to 
and from the 541 tele- 
phones in the com- 








PROVOKES THOUGHT AS TO WHAT IS BEHIND THE 
LITTLE PUSH-BUTTON IN THE HOME 


lines leading from the hydro- 
electric plant, with a touch of 
human interest afforded by the 
line patrol and his faithful horse, 
engaged in the constant task of 
guarding the wires and towers 
against the causes of interruption 
to service. Elsewhere is an illus- 
tration showing the massive sta- 
tion meters through which 3,000,- 
000 cubic feet of gas may pass in 
an hour. Another picture shows 
the electric testing department, 
through which passes all electrical 
equipment used or sold by the 
company—and so on through all 
branches of the organized opera- 


pany’s buildings and 
operating _ stations. 
You will find Plaza 
8000 a quick and con- 
venient way to transact business.” 

Throughout the series emphasis 
is placed on the telephone as a 
means of reaching the company 
with complaints concerning the 
service. In practically every ad- 
vertisement the following phrases 
show up conspicuously: “Is your 
service good? If not, please let us 
know. Telephone Plaza 8000, gen- 
eral service department.” 

It is significant of the impor- 
tance attached to this invitation 
to complain that in an internal re- 
port on the advertising campaign, 
attention is directed to the circum- 
stance that this invitation has been 
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STORE LO LC OST. 





Youth Still Calls 


Manufacturers who sell chiefly 
to people under forty (and most 
of them do), should remember 
that in Chicago, The Chicago 
Evening American is the favor- 
ite newspaper of this group. 


It is made for them 


Its “dress,” its treatment of news 


and features—from cover to 
cover it expresses the spirit and 
ideas of vigorous, fearless youth. 


EVENING» 


A GOOD NEWSPAPER 
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printed and circulated 15,810,000 
times. 

As a part of the unseen service 
of a modern gas and electric com- 
pany, attention is directed to the 
task of planning for the Balti- 
more of tomorrow, in addition to 
providing for the Baltimore of 
today. To accomplish this, it is 
pointed out, involves constant 
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a corner of a drafting room, with 
a window-vista of the power re- 
sources of a great commercial ard 
industrial city. 
Incidental to the emphasis 
placed on good public service is 
the attention paid to customers «s 
potential and actual stockholders 
in the corporation. The wish is 
expressed that users of the coni- 
pany’s service should 
become stockholders 





Plaza 8000 is a Gateway to Good 
Public Service That Never Closes 


YOU Ide the receiver of your telephone. say Plase 8000 and are 
connected with Your Gas and Electra Company + Exchange 





4,000 000 calle Laat year. to and from the $41 telephones sa the 
Company & buildings and operating stanons 
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THIS IS 


‘PLAZA 8000 


WHERE YOU GET 


THEGAS&ELECTRICCO. 


and share in the 
earnings. In connec- 
tion with this line of 
invitation one adver- 
tisement points out 
that public service 
corporations are no 
longer owned by 
groups of large capi- 
talists, and that to- 
day the stockholders 
are made up of the 
general public. It is 
pointed out that in 
a recent offering of 
$2,000,000 of seven 
per cent preferred 
stock, “at least 4,000 
more of the com- 
pany’s customers be- 
came additional sub- 
scribers for stock.” 

Since April, 1922, 
the number of adver- 
tisements. appearing, 





Good Public Service 
Is Your Service Good? 
If Not, Please Let Us Know 





Telephone PLaza 8000 
General Service Department 


to date of writing, 
had been thirty-four. 
The end of the cam- 








TELEPHONE COMPLAINTS ARE INVITED IN THIS 


ADVERTISEMENT 


study on the part of a group of 
distinguished electrical engineers. 
“The design and construction of 
the power plants and distribut- 
ing system,” continues this adver- 
tisement, “call for engineering 
skill of a high order. These elec- 
trical engineers and the depart- 
ments they direct are at work for 
you day by day, devising the 
means by which a great river or 
a gigantic steam station is at your 
command whenever you press a 
button.” This advertisement is a 
notable example of the use of il- 
lustrations in the series, for fully 
three-quarters of the space is oc- 
cupied by a drawing which shows 


paign is not yet in 
sight, and it is under- 
stood that the com- 
pany’s present policy 
is for continuing it indefinitely. 


Mah Jongg Account to San 
Francisco Agency 


The Mah Jongg Sales Company of 
America, San Francisco wholesalers and 
jobbers of the game of that name, has 
placed its account with Emil Brisacher 
& Staff, San Francisco advertising 
agency. Metropolitan newspapers and 
magazines will be used in a national 
campaign. 


Automobile Route Book Sold 


The Hudson Company, Minneapolis, 
map maker, has purchased the busi- 
ness of the “TIB Automobile Route 
Book,” formerly published at Kansas 
City, Mo., and more recently in Min- 
neapelis. 
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THIS BOOK WILL HELP 
YOU SELL MORE GOODS 


HE Plain Dealer's book for .1923, 
“Cleveland’s Three Million Market and 
How to Sell It” will be ready February rst. 


In this new book, advertising executives, 
space buyers, advertisers and all who are 
interested in newspaper advertising, will - 
find a fund of vital information about this 
rich market. 


The text and data are not heavy. Every 
statement is a qualified fact. You will 
not need any other source of informa- 
tion about this great Northern Ohio 
Market of more than Three Million 
good people. 


It is the sort of book that permits a 
very definite visualization of the con- 
suming power of this rich market for 


ANY Priced merchandise. 


You will at least want a copy for 
your desk and perhaps one to carry 
in your portfolio. 


Address MERCHANDISING Dep't. 
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Brass Tacks Facts 
On Northwestern Business 


$1,500,000 New Wealth Each 
Week to Minnesota’s 
Dairy Farmers 


Over 70% of Minnesota’s farmers 
are creamery patrons. Their cows 
create an average of more than 
$1,500,000 new wealth every week 
for which their owners collect 
monthly cream checks. Dairy 
farmers in Minnesota support and 
stimulate business: during the en- 
tire year. 


300% Sales Gain 


A Minneapolis farm implement 
jobber shows by his weekly sales 
sheet that though his business was 
running behind 1921, in early 1922 


it made a steady increase thiere- 
after, until in one of the closing 
weeks it reached a volume over 
300% greater than the correspond- 
ing week in 1921. 1923 prospects 
are splendid. 


Minnesota Hens Laid 375,000 
Dozen Eggs Last Week 


At from 40c to 

50c a dozen this 

makes a neat 

sum for the farm 

woman to invest 

in her needs and 
wants. Cultivate the farm woman 
through The Farmer. 


Minnesota Farm Facts and 
Figures Now Ready 
If you haven’t already had a copy, 
send for one now. It contains a 
complete analysis of Minnesota 
by counties. 





Drop us a line if you wish to receive 
The Farmer in 1923 








The Northwest’s Only Weekly Farm Paper 


WEBB PUBLISHING CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


Eastern Representatives: 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
95 Madison Ave., New York City 


Western Representatives 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
1109 Transportation Bidg., Chicago, Ill 


Largest Circulation—Lowest Cost—Covering 
the Northwest 
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Selling a Style Garment Direct to 
the Consumer by a Health Appeal 


Spercer Corset Company Links Its National Advertising Campaign to 
Specialized Service of Its Own Representatives 


By Roland Cole 


\ 7HEN one concern in an in- 
¥ dustry breaks away from 
the established way of doing 
things, devises a new scheme of 
selling and manufacturing, and 
makes a pronounced success out 
of a policy that many people 
agreed would not work, every- 
body wants to know how it was 
done. 

The Berger Brothers Company, 
of New Haven, Conn., maker of 
Spencer Rejuveno Corsets, does 
not sell its product through stores. 
The company does not publish a 
catalogue or book of styles, nor 
does it sell its garments by mail. 
Every Spencer Corset is espe- 
cially designed for each individual 
customer in accordance with meas- 
urement§ taken in person by an 
authorized and trained representa- 
tive of the company. A sale is 
not made by showing samples or 
exhibiting pictures of styles. Con- 
sumers learn of the company’s 
existence from advertisements 
published in magazines of na- 
tional circulation. The advertise- 
ment invites them to look up the 
local representative who may be 
listed in the telephone directory 
(and may not), or to write to 
the company’s home office for a 
free booklet describing the com- 
pany’s service, and for the name 
and address of the nearest rep- 
resentative. i 

The only way in which a 
woman can buy a Spencer corset 
is by inviting a Spencer corsetiere 
to call upon her at home, allow 
hersclf to be measured, consider 
the advice offered by the cor- 
setiere and, if she places an order, 
wait a week or so for the made- 
up garment. The corset is shipped 
to the corsetiere, who calls on the 
customer, adjusts the corset, 
makes certain it is satisfactory to 
herself and the customer and col- 
lects the purchase price. 


On the face of it, this method 
does not look like the quickest 
way to make a fortune. Every 
sales manager who reads this will 
see difficulties everywhere. One 
reason why the policy would 
never work, one man said to the 
writer, is because a corset is style 
merchandise and women do not 
generally buy wearing apparel for 
reasons of comfort or health but 
more frequently for style. Style, 
this man said, is the big selling 
point with women. How can you 
get women in any number to buy 
corsets unless you show them in 
advance what they are going to 
get, make the article attractive 
from a style point of view and 
put it where a woman can buy it 
when she is buying other wearing 
apparel, namely in the shops? 


IT TOOK THE LONG ROAD 


Or, on the other hand, granting 
that the Spencer company has 
been successful, as it has been, 
why did it choose the long way 
around? With examples of scores 
of companies in the corset field 
achieving success by following 
proved methods of merchandising, 
where has it gained any advan- 
tage over its competitors by blaz- 
ing a solitary trail? The united 
efforts of other manufacturers 
covering a long period of. time 
have built a substantial system of 
distribution via the retailer—have 
long ago wiped out the cost of 
expensive pioneering. If distinc- 
tion of design or special service to 
the wearer were among the aims 
and ideals of the Spencer com- 
pany, could it not have identified 
itself with these things much 
sooner and more unmistakably by 
traveling the roadway already 
built? 

The Spencer business is built 
on an idea—the idea that no two 
women have figures just alike and 
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that every woman _ therefore 
should wear a corset made espe- 
cially for her. Where, it may be 
asked, did the company get this 
idea? From experience and ob- 


servation, confirmed by statistics, 
gathered by the company, which 
showed that 95 out of every 100 
women have faulty posture, and 
the conviction based on 


investi- 
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Every article of merchandise 
that consists of a “service” as well 
as a product is under a certain 
handicap in the beginning. The 
big problem is to make the “ser- 
vice” as tangible as the product. 
By the time a “service” article 
reaches the consumer through the 
ordinary channels of retail dis- 
tribution, the “service” part of the 
proposition is almost 
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SPENCER. CORS ETS | 


Surely there’s no need for you 
to be one of the “ninety-five” 
The Spencer Corsetrere will give you a graceful, healthy figure 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Recognizing this, 
company decided 
sell its product 
“service” direct t 
consumer. 

The _ adoptio: 
such a policy meant 
the development of a 
sales organization of 
more than ordinary 
individual intelligence 
and selling ability— 
development and ex- 
pansion from within 
as opposed to linking 
up to a system of sell- 
ing machinery, al- 
ready developed, from 
without. 

The company began 
in 1908 in the city of 
New Haven with lit- 
tle more than an idea 
and some hope. For 
five years it carried 
on its investigations 
and developed a sys- 
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BY MEANS OF COUPONS IN THE ADVERTISEMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES ARE INVITED TO CALL 


gation that faulty posture is due 
in large measure to a corset in- 
correctly fitted. 

Waiving the question of whether 
such an idea has any foundation 
in fact, or is partly true, or wholly 
true, the important consideration 
is how can the difficulties of com- 
mercializing such an idea be sur- 
mounted. Many demonstrable 
propositions are not marketable. 
The originators of the Spencer 
corset believed in their idea and 
other sales executives are more 
interested in hearing how they 
put it over commercially than in 
debating the soundness of the 
major or the minor premise. 


tem of corset design, 
selling corsets to the 
women of New 
Haven and surroun¢- 
ing territory. By 1913 plans wert 
made for a.factory building and 
the Spencer System of Corset De- 
sign was fully developed and sell- 
ing on a national scale began. 
Today the company has some: 
where near 2,000 trained cor 
setieres, located in all parts of the 
country, 
Spencer representative. 
organization is guided by a get- 
= sales manager located 4 
New Haven, under whom are five 
division sales managers, signify; 
ing that the country is divided 
into five sales territories. Each 
division is split up into districts 
in charge of a district sales mat- 
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HE CLEVELAND 

PRESS regularly pub- 
lishes more piano and mu- 
sical instrument advertising 
than any other Cleveland 
daily newspaper. The fol- 
lowing figures show to just 
what extént THE PRESS 
exceeds in this quality class 
of advertising. 
THE PRESS . 421,060 Lines 


The News. . 295,908 
Plain Dealer. 216,465 a: 


PRINTERS’ 


INK 


THE PRESS stands fourth 
of all daily newspapers in 
the point of concentrated 
circulation. 


In fact, 79 per cent of THE 
PRESS total circulation of 
182,548 is distributed in 
Greater Cleveland enabling 


discriminating advertisers 
everywhere to blanket this 
rich market with one news- 
paper. 








ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
Publishers Direct Representatives 


New York Chicago 


St. Louis 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
Cleveland 


Cincinnati 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Includ: 
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ager, with from 50 to 75 repre- 
sentatives, or corsetieres, under 
him. New district and ‘division 
managers are being added as the 
business grows. 

Regarded merely as a_ sales 
proposition, the business has two 
interesting aspects to other sales 
executives; namely, how does the 
company sell a style garment di- 
rect to the consumer on a health 
appeal; and how does it find and 
train corsetieres and keep them? 

The answer to the first proposi- 
tion is advertising in women’s 
magazines of national circulation 
in which the company’s designing 
service is tied up directly to the 
specialized service of its local rep- 
resentatives. The sales argument 
is that 95 out of every 100 women 
have faulty posture, and_ that 
faulty posture causes backaches, 
headaches, as well as loss.of grace 
and style. Therefore, women are 
appealed to with the question, “Is 
your corset injuring your health 
and your style?” for when the 
mirror shows faulty posture, the 
X-ray proves its harmful effects. 

Style is linked to the health ap- 
peal as follows—quoting from 
the booklet on Spencer Service 
which is mailed in answer to 
magazine inquiries: 

“We design your Spencer after 
you order it; every line in it is 
planned according to today’s style 
trend. This is why the Spencer 
holds its good style so long. 

“All other corsets are made 
‘models’ or ‘styles’ for various 
types of figures. These ‘models’ 
are designed in October for the 
spring trade. Thus a ‘spring’ cor- 
set, purchased in April, was de- 
signed the previous October.” 

The reader will have no diffi- 
culty in seeing that if the style 
appeal were given first place in 
the Spencer message—‘We de- 
sign your Spencer for you after 
you order it so you may have a 
corset of the latest style’”—the ser- 
vices of the trained corsetiere 
would appear to be somewhat su- 
perfluous, inasmuch as the cor- 
setiere does not create or design 
the style. But when the health 
appeal is put foremosi, the argu- 
ment is convincing. 

Here is the way it is presented 
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in a Spencer advertisement: 

Perhaps you are one of the lucky few 
to whom a mirror shows a normually 
poised, erect figure like the third piciure 
above. (Each advertisement carries an 
illustration of three types of fem! ine 


figures, the “fatigue” [plosis] or droop. 
ing figure; the “Lordosis,” or abnormally 
erect; and the “erect,” or ideal.) Tere 
are, however, only five women in e:ery 
hundred who can boast that distinc: ion, 
and distinction it is, for with it go t 
and buoyancy of health and the chirm 


of style. 

It is the perfect figure, alas! that the 
style creator has in mind when he de- 
signs the gown that you eventually 
It is the perfect figure that most wovien 
have in mind when they hopefully s: lect 
a corset. That is why so many sriart 
gowns and tailleurs simply ‘‘don’t go” 
with their wearers. 

For the last fifteen years we /|ave 
been studying the problem of posture 
and its relation to style and good health. 
We have analyzed the individual measure- 
ments of a million women. This expe- 
rience proves (1) that no two women 
have figures just alike and (2) that 
creating for every woman a special cor- 
set is the only certain way to improved 
posture. good stvle and health. 

On this the Spencer Designing Sys. 
tem was based. So far as we know, we 
are the only corset makers in the world 
who create a separate design for each 
client. 

The Spencer corsetiere who calls at 
your home has been trained to recognize 
figure faults and wrong posture of every 
sort. he takes your measurements and 
sends them with an exact description 
of your figure to our designers. If your 
figure shows a tendency toward plosis 
or lordosis she will have our designers 


“< 


make for you a Spencer Supporting 
Corset which will bring back correct 
posture and the natural lines which 


mean both health and style. 

If you do not need special support, a 
Spencer corset—also especially designed 
for you but without the special support- 
ing feature—will prevent the coming of 
either form of wrong posture. 

With the finished corset, you receive 
a guarantee, backed by a $1.000 bond, 
that every measurement and the descrip- 
tion of your figure were actually used 
in designing and making the corset. 

The “tie- -up” with the local rep- 
resentative is made complete in 
the coupon which reads: “If you 
do not find ‘Spencer Corsetiere 
listed in your telephone book, send 
this coupon to The Berger Broth- 
ers Co., 141 Derby Avenue, New 
Haven, Conn., for our free book- 
let and address of nearest cor- 
setiere.” 

The answer to the second prop- 
osition, “How does the company 
find and train corsetieres and {keep 
them,” is suggested in the follow- 
ing paragraph, which is a part of 
every national advertisement: 
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Familiar Names 


EPUTATION in business 
is seldom suddenly ac- 
quired. 

It is by constant repetition 
of a name, with favorable com- 
ments, that business men are 
given the impression it is safe 
and wise to enter into business 
relations with the man or or- 
ganization bearing that name. 

Automotive manufacturers, 
when they buy their parts, 
materials, and equipment, or 
machinery, have too much at 
stake to purchase from un- 
known sources. 

They demand the security of 
familiar names. 

With an annual turnover 
amounting to billions, they have 
little time to waste (as they re- 


gard it) on solicitous gentle- 
men whose cards remind them 
of nothing. 

To meet a man and hear his 
name is something. But where 
and under what conditions he 
was met, and the standing of 
his introducer, are important 
elements. 

The reputation of Automo- 
tive Industries has often helped 
its advertisers (see opp. page 
for one instance . . . an actual 
occurrence. ) 


Automotive Industries 
and Its Annual Statis- 
tical Issue 


Once each week the execu- 
tives of all the leading auto- 
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».otive plants get together and 
exchange news and views. Of 
course these men don’t come to- 
gether in person each week. 
That would be impossible. But 
they have a common meeting 
piace in Automotive Industries, 
through which they learn what 
their contemporaries in the in- 
dustry are doing—in design, 
production, marketing and ad- 
ministration. 

The forthcoming annual Sta- 
tistical Issue (February 22nd) 
is a feature of great importance 
to the industry. It gives a com- 
plete statistical picture of the 
year, in prospect and retro- 
spect, with every branch of the 
industry fully covered. It is 
a permanent reference medium, 
which, as in the past, will be 
kept on hand by all executives 
as a guide to their manufactur- 
ing and selling progress. 

No manufacturer of parts, 
machinery or equipment, seek- 
ing to gain the attentive in- 
terest of these executives, can 
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ORMS Close Febru- 

ary 19th. 

Copy and cuts should reach 
239 W. 39th St., New York 
City on or before that date. 
Write or phone the nearest of- 
fice given below for further 
particulars. 


New York, U. P. 
Mrrehants’ Bank Bidg. 
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find a better or more logical 
starting place than the adver- 
tising columns of this Annual 
Statistical Issue, on which the 
eyes of the entire industry will 
be focused. 

To those already using the 
advertising pages of Automo- 
tive Industries, this Issue of- 
fers an opportunity to go into 
fuller detail than usual regard- 
ing their products—as this is 
the time when the Industry’s 
buyers are most concerned with 
such particulars. 





A manufacturer in Detrait tele- 
phoned another manufacturer in 
a small Ohio town. “Hello” said 
he, “I have not the pleasure of 
your acquaintance, neither do I 
know of your company, except 
through your advertisements in 
Automotive Industries. However, 


the fact that you advertise in 
that. publication gives me suf- 
ficient faith in your standing to 
offer you an order.” 

And the order was offered, ac- 
cepted, and filled, amounting to 
more than $100,000. 











THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


; . C, Bldg.; Chicago. Mailers Bidg.; Boston, 185 Devonshire St.; Philadelphia, 
‘Videner Bldg.; Cleveland, Guardian Bldg.; Detroit, 317 Fort St., 


West; Indianapolis, 1212 





VUHICLE, EL AUTOMOVIL 


Publishers of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, MOTOR WORLD, MOTOR AGE, COMMERCIAL 
AMERICANO, MOTOR BOAT, DISTRIBUTION & WARE- 
HOUSING, THE TIRE RATE BOOK, THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE DIRECTORY 
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“We shall be glad to hear from 
well-bred, capable, earnest women 
who desire to represent us. Those 
whose applications we accept will 
be given free training in the Spen- 
cer System of Corsetry. Spencer 
Corsetry is a profitable occupation 
in which you have the satisfac- 
tion of rendering service to 
others.” 

Applications received in answer 
to national advertisements are re- 
ferred to district sales managers 
in territories from which the ap- 
plications emanate or to the near- 
est districts in which vacancies 
exist. Classified advertisements in 
local newspapers are also used 
upon occasion. 

Much of the success of the 
Spencer company is due to the 
careful methods of selection, the 
intelligent training and close su- 
pervision of its corsetieres. Train- 
ing classes are conducted at reg- 
ular periods in the field, that is to 
say, at division or district sales 
offices under the leadership of a 
sales manager or experienced cor- 
setiere. The training includes a 
condensed course of anatomy, 
thorough instruction in the Spen- 
cer System of Corset Design, 
study of a sales manual, or “Cor- 
setiere’s Guide” and drill in sales- 
manship by precept and example. 

Many of the company’s most 
successful corsetieres are married 
women who have been with them 
for a period of years. Corsetieres 
are asked to make at least eight 
calls a day on selected prospects. 
The basis of compensation is com- 
mission. A sales quota is set for 
the entire country from which a 
quota is worked out for each di- 
vision, district and representative. 

Quite an important part of the 
business is the sale of Spencer 
corsets and supports on physi- 
cians’ prescriptions in the inter- 
ests of which department a sep- 
arate campaign of advertising is 
used in medical journals. 

The national campaign for the 
current year features the “Spen- 
cer Corsetiere” even more promi- 
nently in the copy than it did in 
the preceding year’s advertising, 
one advertisement reading, “To 
blend your figure lines in pleasing 
harmony, send for the Spencer 
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Corsetiere. She is trained to help 
you.” Another is entitled, “No 
one but the Spencer Corsetiere 
can get you a Spencer Corset.” 

As a means of keeping the cor- 
setiere more intimately interested 
in the national advertising, proofs 
of each advertisement will this 
year be mailed out to the sales 
force monthly. This it is believed 
will be an improvement over the 
plan followed last year of mail- 
ing a portfolio of the entire cam- 
paign at the beginning, of the 
season. 

The success of The Berger 
Brothers Co., as described in this 
article, is an interesting example 
of what a manufacturer can do 
when he chooses to cut away from 
precedent and create his own sys- 
tem of distribution. Whatever 
may be urged against the plan on 
the ground of slow development, 
there is one thing to be said in 
favor of it in the case of Spencer: 
the present growth of the busi- 
ness is more firmly rooted by rea- 
son of the exclusive control of 
the factors of distribution. 


Kleinert Rubber Company’s 
1923 Advertising Plans 


Dealers are being told in trade-paper 
advertising of the Kleinert 
Rubber Company, New York, manu- 
facturer of dress shields, hose sup- 
porters, sanitary goods, household 
aprons and other rubber goods, that 
the company plans another stride for- 
ward in its advertising during 1923. 
Full-color pages will be used in women’s 
magazines in which, the company tells 
the trade, consumers will be reminded 
more forcefully than ever that satisfac- 
tion in rubber goods is assured by the 
presence of the Kleinert trade-mark. 


New Accounts for McLain- 
Simpers Agency 

The Commercial Truck Company, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of “C-T” 
Electric Trucks; the Individual Drink 
ing Cup Company, Inc., Easton, Pa., 
maker of “Dixie” paper cups, and the 
David Lupton’s Sons Company, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of steel sash and 
related products, have placed their ac- 
counts with the McLain-Simpers Organi- 
zation, advertising agency, Philadelphia. 


Steddiford Pitt, py Connecticut 


representative of the lass Journal 
Company, New York, has been ap 
pointed New England sales manager oi 
the K. F. Lees Company, manufacturer 
of Lees ash receivers. His headquar 
ters will be at New Haven. 
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Lhe Ty O man,” says Herbert Hoover, “ever 

l WS fj fought for his boarding house.” 

L RA 4) =And what woman ever did her best 
== for anything save a home? 

“Better Homes in America” —that might well 
have been The Delineator’s slogan in all its edito- 
rial aims long before it helped to crystalize this 
movement into an effective national campaign. 

With its editor, Mrs. William Brown Meloney, 
as secretary, The Delineator served as Bureau of 
Information and clearing house for the activities 
of the “Better Homes in America” campaign. 

At the close of the first Demonstration Week, 
October 9 to 14, 1922, reports to the Bureau of 
Information showed that 965 communities in 48 
States had held successful “Better Homes” dem- 
onstrations, which had been attended by many 
thousands of present or prospective home owners. 








BETTER HOMES IN AMERICA 


An Advisory Council was formed, headed by HERBERT 
HOOVER, Secretary of Commerce, and included the following: 


Dr. HUGH S. CUMMING, Surgeon-General, United States Public 
Health Service, Dr. JOHN JAMES TIGERT, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Chairman National Health 
Council, MRS. THOMAS G. WINTER, President General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, MRS. CHARLES SCHUTTLER, Chairman Woman's 
Division, Federation of Farm and Home Bureaus, DONN BARBER, 
Fellow American Institute of Architects, MRS. LENA LAKE FORREST, 
President National Federation of Busi and Prof 1 Women’s 
Clubs, and MRS. CLARA SEARS TAYLOR, Director of Rent Commission, 
District of Columbia. 





Bureau of Information 
THE DELINEATOR, 223 Spring Street, New York City 
Secretary, Mrs. William Brown Meloney 
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tivities 
2n. President Harding, Vice-President Coolidge, 
Week, Secretaries Hoover, Wallace and Davis, the gover- 
eau of nors of more than half the states of the Union, 
; in 48 Federal and state officials, public spirited men and 
” dem: women, civic, educational, financial and commer- 
r many cial organizations everywhere instantly combined 
ywners. to make the campaign a success. 














It was the women above all who carried the © 
burden and are entitled to the chief credit, as 
President Harding himself recognized when he di- 
rected his secretary to write: “The President 
feels that the women who are so successfully con- 
ducting this campaign are entitled to all considera- 
tion and recognition, and he hopes that every 
community in America will exhibit a model home.” 

The Delineator’s interest in better homes in 
America neither began nor ended with this or any 
other similar campaign. Year in and year out 
The Delineator for over half a century has woven 
its pages around the real home interests of the 
women of this country. Month by month they 
look eagerly for the coming of the Delineator be- 
cause it really helps them to become happier 
wives and more successful mothers in better 
American homes. 


THe DELINEATOR 
Tue Butterick PusiisHinc CoMPANY 














Changing the Product Instead of 
Bucking the Tide 


How Fred Butterfield & Company, Inc., Eighty-five Years Old, Used 
Advertising to Meet Consumers’ Changed Buying Habits 


By Roy Dickinson 


"| HERE are two angles to the 
success which has met the ef- 
forts of an _ eighty-five-year-old 
concern, Fred Butterfield & Com- 
pany, New York, to add a new 
word to the American woman’s 
textile vocabulary. The first angle 
should interest every man in the 
agency and publication field who 
has been told that the textile in- 
dustry offers America’s greatest 
advertising opportunity for 1923. 
The second angle should interest 
every man who makes any sort of 
a product from magic lanterns to 
cough drops. One angle has to do 
with the textile field primarily and 
the second points a moral as broad 
as the Atlantic Ocean. 

The first part, then, is the story 
which refers to the textile field 
exclusively—that field in which 
the ruthless U-boat of fickle fash- 
ion has caused so many sinkings. 
Men who have not made a long 
study in this field, and yet who 
know that a great many new ad- 
vertisers are due to come from 
it in the next twelve months, will 
appreciate the point of view of a 
young friend of mine. 

He was doing nicely as vice- 
president and sales manager of a 


company making shaving cream, ° 


when, at the death of his father, 
he inherited a business in the tex- 
tile field. As anyone knows who 
has looked into this field, it is as 
broad and complicated as that of 
any other distributing machine in 
industry. 

I met Jim Strong after he had 
been in his inherited business for 
about eight months. He had 
gone in full of enthusiasm and a 
desire to apply some of the mod- 
ern sales and advertising methods 
he had learned in the shaving 
cream business to this industry 
which had been founded by his 
grandfather. But when I saw 
him he was discouraged. His 


wail was something along this 
line: 

“Compared with the problems 
I thought I used to have, this line 
has it over the other like the 
Woolworth tower over the drug 
store on the corner of Elm and 
Main out home. I used to think 
that jobbers’ discounts, retailers’ 
problems and how to help the 
sales force were enough to keep 
a man busy, but now I have to 
deal with mills, converters, fac- 
tors, wholesalers, the cutting-up 
trade, the retailer, the consumer, 
fashions that change like a 
weathervane, and a seasonal prod- 
uct. My firm is a ‘factor’ and 
I begin to think that I know 
what that means, but I’ve been 
up against it to know how to ap- 
ply the things I know about sales 
and advertising to this new in- 
dustry. I’m just beginning to see 
a way.” 


BUTTERFIELD ADDS TO TEXTILE 
VOCABULARY 


To men new in the textile busi- 
ness and to men now studying it, 
the recent example of Fred But- 
terfield & Company is an inspira- 
tion and an example. 

Amory Brown with Indianhead 
cloth, as well as Palm Beach 
cloth, Heatherbloom and several 
silks like Truhu, had shown that 
the textile distributing process 
will reach all the way through to 
the consumer with a proper brand 
name and a label that is protected 
and advertised. 

Butterfield & Company also 
have shown that a new word can 
be added to the textile field and 
to the vocabulary of the Ameri- 
can woman in a surprisingly short 
space of time. 

My friend Strong, the new- 
comer, said that the textile dis- 
tributing field seemed to him the 
most complicated in existence. 
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Most textile products reach the 
buyer in at least two ways, as 
yard goods and as a base or part 
of some fabricated article. This 
means that manufacturers or the 
cutting-up trade buy a certain 
material as a base, make it up 
into products like overcoats, suits, 
underwear, evening gowns, pa- 
jamas or hundreds of other prod- 
ucts, and then sell them in turn 
through the usual processes to 
the final consumer. It has been 
estimated that there are al- 
most 38,000 brands in the textile 
field and a large majority of 
them, it seems, get only part way 
through the devious channels of 
distribution. 

A majority of the labels don’t 
seem to work all the way through 
to the women who buy. The 
manufacturer will paste his little 
label on the outer fold of the 
piece of fabric but it often gets 
lost before it goes through the 
many steps it has to travel until 
it reaches Jackson’s Dry Goods 
Emporium out in Easterville. 

The ease with which Butter- 
field’s new fabric became a new 
part of the vocabulary proves, 
however, that the textile distribut- 
ing machinery, complicated as it 
may seem to the outsider, never- 
theless works surely and quickly 
when a real label is added to a 
real idea and the force of adver 
tising placed behind both. The 
angle in the Butterfield campaign 
which is broader than the textile 
field proves once more that a con- 
cern which has become an estab- 
lishment must continually keep 
abreast of its customers’ buying 
habits if it is to remain an estab- 
lishment instead of a_ revered 
name in an industry. It is sur- 
prising how many firms will al- 
low a prejudice or misconception 
of their goods, or a change in 
their customers’ attitude toward 
their goods to stand in the way of 
progress. 

When the International Silver 
Company found out that Sterling 
didn’t exactly mean solid silver to 
all of its customers, it went at it 
in a businesslike way to over- 
come this misconception and get 
the message over. When the 
H. C. White Company of Ben- 
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nington, Vt., found that moving 
pictures were ruining the stereop- 
ticon business it went out and 
made Kiddy Cars. But for these 
and other outstanding examples 
there are hundreds of firms which 
go on trying to buck the tide in- 
stead of changing their product, 
adding an idea to it, or going os 
to clear up a misconception, pre} 
dice or a change in buying habits. 
The manufacturers in the tex- 
tile field have to face this quick 
change in buying habits oftener 





Genuine | Fay ii 
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THE LABEL THAT PLAYS SUCH AN IMPOR 
TANT PART IN THE LINGETTE 
MERCHANDISING PLAN 
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than in almost any other in 
dustry. Skirt bindings suffered 
when skirts went higher, and 


many a factory working along on 


what seemed a permanent and 
stable business quickly faded 
away. Woman’s adherence to the 


fickle whims of fashion resulted 
in bobbed hair which put a_bad 
crimp in the sales of hairpin 

makers; the coming of silk under- 
wear cut down the volume of lace 
sales and in countless instances 
the giant fashion has met an es- 
tablished business and wrecked it 
partially or completely. Some 
manufacturers in this field go 
along hoping against hope and 
fashion till their market disap- 
pears. How one manufacturer 
met a sudden change in fashion 
by adding a new idea, labeling it 
and then protecting and advertis- 
ing this label, offers the best sort 
of redress for a man attacked by 
changing fashion, and if it can 
be done in the field which sufiers 
most, other sudden changes in 
buying habits can be met. 

When better times and _ better 
wages changed the buying habits 
of its customers Butterfield & 


Company changed their product 
to fit these changed buying habits 
instead of trying to swim agair! 
the tide. 
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WO HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 


SEVEN 


nationally-distributed’ 


products 


were advertised in The Christian Science Monitor 


in 1922. 


In addition to these the following 


seventeen national accounts were placed with The 
Monitor during January, 1923. 


Bennett, Gaucherand & Beau 
«(Wholesale Cloth Mer- 
chants), Paris, France. 


Better Lamps Society, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

E. Brown (Paper Flowers), 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The H. W. Covert Co. 
(Mfrs. of Letter Boxes), 
New York City. 


Mabel Pierce Conder (Jel- 


lies), Milestone Farm, 
Southboro, Mass. 
J. P. Cooke Co. (Mfrs. of 
Rubber Stamps, Seals, 


etc.), Omaha, Nebr. 


Crosiand Brothers (Seeds), 
Duncan, Vancouver is- 
land, Canada. 


Dubuque Motor Boat Ways 
(Motor Boat Builders), 
Dubuque, lowa. 


Dustbane Mfg. Co. Ltd. 
(Mfrs. of D-D Klieenup 
Soap), Ottawa, Ont., Can. 

John Duncan’s Sons (“Lea 
& Perrin’s’’ Sauce), N. Y. 

Joseph Foerster Co. (Whole- 
sale Florists), Chicago, III. 

Half-Moon Forge (Hand- 
Forged Wrought Iron), 
Ruby, N. Y. 

Home Products Co. (Mfrs. 
of Home Cookie Bakers), 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jones Dairy Farm (Jones 
Dairy Farm Products), 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

J. V. Meyering Trunk Co., 
Chicago, Iil. 

Pinkham Associates, Inc. 
(Rug Makers), Portland, 
Maine. 

Edward N. Riddle Co. 
(Lighting Fitments), To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


There is a steady increase in the list of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers who give their advertis- 
ing messages, through the Monitor, to an interested, 
responsive and world-wide group of readers. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL 


Member Associated Press 


DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Member A. B. C. 


Published in Boston and Read Throughout the World. 
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The firm was established in 
1838. Its business is that of a 
converter. It has cloth made ac- 
cording to its own ideas at a cer- 
tain mill, sends it to another for 
printing or dyeing. A converter 
is in fact a manufacturer who 
uses another man’s plant to make 
his product, and thus takes ad- 


A Fairy Fabrii— 


to meet your wishes 


Linge wie a vexture that only the fairy of 
modern weaving has been able to os, 


A texture that brings you the deausy 


shimmer of silk, and the /ong wear of comer - 
made in loveliest tints and shades, for lingerie, 


negligees, bloomers, home and school dresses. 


To make sary you ae « eet Lin 
; Lingette’s 


r= Write at one story scans bookiatd ~ ow 


icpuagaiooiea \er garments made from 11 


FRED BO STERFIELD & CO., Inc. 
20) Broad: iow York Cy 


ONE OF THE ROTOGRAVURE PAGES THAT HELPED LINGETTE 


TO GAIN APPROVAL 


vantage of the market at all 
times. 

Now a converter in the textile 
field has been called a balance 
wheel of the industry, since he 
helps to stabilize production. A 
mill in some town distant from 
the style centres, selling through 
a complicated line of distributing 
agencies, might often go on mak- 
ing a product because it knew 
the manufacturing processes long 
after Amy Broadway and Mary 
Morristown had decided “they” 
weren't being worn any more. 
But a converter, having things 


made according to his ideas of 
what the public wants now, or 
what he thinks he can make it 
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want, must, by the nature of his 
business, watch closely the whims 
of fashion and the changes it is 
causing among the public. 

During the course of its eighty- 
five years of existence, the But- 
terfield company has often dis- 
covered that it had to make quick 
changes in order to conform to 
the change in buying 
habits of its ultimate 
consumers —the wo- 
men of America. 

For this converter 
sells its product both 
to manufacturers and 
also to both jobbers 
and retailers. It 
quickly feels, there- 
fore, the force of 
change, and decrees 
of fashion as reflected 
in national . buying 
habits. Originally and 
for many years it im- 
ported woolen goods. 
When the high pro- 
tective tariff was put 
through, it first 
demonstrated its abil- 
ity to change with the 
times by gradually 
switching its business 
to a home-made prod- 
uct, cotton. For many 
years now it has 
operated _ practically 
one hundred per cent 
in cotton goods, most- 
ly of domestic manu- 
facture. 

As every man 
knows; since he has 
had to pay the bills, one of 
the most amazing buying changes 
in the recent past was the fact 
that every woman wanted silk. 
With high wages and good times, 
the women of America switched 
from cotton to silk with speed and 
dexterity. There was no shop 
girl so poor that she didn’t want 
at least one pair of silk stockings. 
She could go without lunch but 
not without silken hose. Women 
in all parts of the country also 
suddenly decided they must have 
silken underwear. Ordinary cot- 
ton goods suffered from this quick 
and radical change upward in 
the buying wants of American 

(Continued on page 77) 
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For You Who 
Love To Laugh 


Octavus Roy Cohen is counted among the leading 
humorists of the day. His stories of the trials 
and tribulations of the colored personages of 
Birmingham are watched for eagerly all over the 
country by people who love to laugh. — 


Lawyer Chew, Florian Slappey, Ammonia Mimms 
and many other familiar Darktown characters 
will greet you in Mr. Cohen’s new series, begin. 
ning in the February issue. 


The first story, ‘“The Spider and the Lie,” is one 
of the funniest tales he has ever told, followed 
by ‘The Battle of Sedan” in a later number. 


Just another step forward in the policy of securing 
nothing but the best for the readers of 


Ghe Giks 


“The largest proved male circulation in America” 


50 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Remarkable 
Automotive Advertising 


Leadership 





Smashing all previous records of leadership in 
automotive advertising carried in Show Num- 
bers, The Sunday Detroit Free Press of January 
21, outmatched, outclassed and outdistanced its 
competitors by the largest lineage leadership 
it has ever been privileged to carry. Here are 
the figures: 


SUNDAY FREE PRESS. . .85,512 lines 


Sunday Detroit News 63,882 lines 
Sunday Times 27,510 lines 


A LEAD OVER THE SUNDAY NEWS 
OF 21,630 LINES OR 33.8% 


A LEAD OVER THE SUNDAY TIMES 
OF 58,002 LINES OR 210% 








This amazing record of preferred patronage 
again clearly demonstrates the clean-cut superi- 
ority of The Detroit Free Press as an advertising 
medium of unquestioned, unsurpassed worthi- 


ness. 


Che Detroit Free ress 


“Advertised by its Achievements” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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women. They wanted silk, and silk 
they must have. But the high 
cost of the material made it im- 
possible for the average woman 
to have many silken garments. 
This fact in turn made it neces- 
sary for her to launder her own, 
and silk was never noted for its 
ability to stand punishment. 

Here was a crisis for a firm 
selling cotton goods. Should it 
stick by the ship, pass over this 
change as a temporary shift in 
the trade winds and go on making 
ordinary cotton goods? This os- 
trich-like attitude of hiding one’s 
eyes from a sudden change has 
left many an industry making 
something its customers won't 
buy in volume. ~ Many a_ lace 
house faced the same crisis. Some 
of them added novelties and new 
products, some of the weaker ones 
went out of business, the rest 
were content to get their share 
of the smaller volume, since lace 
today, though by no means passé, 
has fallen off greatly in volume 
in the last ten years. 

The way this company decided 
to meet the change in buying hab- 
its on the part of the public was 
to add the silk idea to the wear- 
ing qualities of its present prod- 
uct, cotton. A change had to be 
made, so it decided to make this 
change promptly. 

The fact that the necessity for 
this change happened in a period 
of one of the worst depressions 
which ever struck the fabric busi- 
ness, didn’t dissuade the company 
from its course. It was decided 
that the new fabric must appeal 
through all the channels of dis- 
tribution eventually to the woman 
who wanted closely woven, reli- 
able materials that were as light 
as silk in weight, that had a feel 
like silk, and that had some of the 
reasonableness in price of cotton. 

With a clear idea in mind of 
the results to be accomplished, a 
new lingerie material was finally 
evolved and named “Lingette.” It 
combined the softness and plia- 
bility of silken texture with the 
lustre of satin, and the assurance 
of durability of the cotton which 
even the most silken-bound dev- 
otee would admit was not found 
in the more expensive texture. 
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A complete color line was intro- 
duced, including the new shades 
as well as white, black, flesh, rose, 
purple, steel, copen, navy, tur- 
quoise, lavender and green. Gar- 
ments were made up, including 
petticoats, bloomers, camisoles, 
nightgowns, as well as middy 
blouses, all showing the practica- 
bility and desirability of the fab- 
ric. The name suggests that the 
original idea of Lingette was for 
use in undergarments, but, as 
many another established manu- 
facturer who adds an idea and 
then advertises it has found, the 
public discovered a great number 
of new uses. 


ADVERTISING TO MAKE 
PRODUCT KNOWN 


During the time of the intro- 
duction of this fabric, the Butter- 
field company was going through 
the painful process of writing 
down its inventory by a very large 
amount. Times were decidedly 
bad in the fabric field. The com- 
pany knew that this idea must be 
made known quickly to the buy- 
ing public before imitations could 
effect its salability. So even 
though the times were unpropi- 
tious the use of advertising in a 
broad way was decided on—the 
first time it had been so used in 
the whole eighty-five years of the 
company’s history. The public 
was told about the new fabric by 
means of large rotogravure space 
in newspapers in six big cities. 
The response as revealed through 
manufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers, whom the Butterfield com- 
pany sold was immediate and to 
the point. And although the fab- 
ric had been brought out for 
one particular use, manufacturers, 
started using it for men’s shirts, 
boys’ wash _ suits, children’s 
dresses, women’s dresses, dress 
foundations, pajamas, blouses and 
kimonos, bed quilts, dress linings 
and many other products. for 
which the public had found that 
the new fabric was suitable. - 

The next season more rotogra- 
vure sections and a large list of 
women’s magazines, as well as 
fashion quarterlies, were added to 
the consumer advertising. These 
were supplemented by a list of 
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trade papers and by some direct- 
by-mail advertising. 

As women started to buy the 
new fabric both in yardage across 
the retailer’s counter and in the 
form of manufactured products, 
imitators started to offer their 
“just as good” articles. To protect 
the new cloth it was necessary to 
protect the label all the way. As 
one of the officials of the company 
said, “The value of a label on a 
new fabric depends entirely on 
how inviolate the label is kept. 
Our problem was somewhat com- 
plicated for several reasons. You 
ask how our problem and method 
differed from that of the Heather- 
bloom Company. In that case the 
company had a fabric made up 
for one particular garment, the 
petticoat. Our product is used in 
making a great number of dif- 
ferent products. In addition, 


therefore, to stamping the name 
Lingette in gold in every yard of 
the selvage we furnish a special 
Lingette label for each trade so 
that the buyer of a petticoat or 
pair of bloomers can see by the 
label put in by the manufacturer 


that she is getting a garment 
made of our cloth. Petticoat 
labels are furnished to petticoat 
manufacturers, pajama labels to 
pajama makers and so on in other 
srecial trades, and also a general 
label to be used in any other gar- 
ment made entirely of Lingette. 

“On the back of each label is a 
number to identify each so that it 
can be known who receives each, 
and therefore who made the gar- 
ment if one of the labels appeared 
on a garment made of imitation 
material.” 

As in the Heatherbloom case, 
the people who manufacture 
could, if the label was not care- 
fully protected, do irreparable 
damage to the trade-mark and the 
good-will it represents. Some 
garments take one yard, others 
four. Unless each trade was given 
a special label for its  par- 
ticular use a manufacturer could 
use one label on one yard 
and paste three other labels on 
pieces of cheese cloth. A careful 
check on sales and eternal vigi- 
lance against evil trade practices 
on the part of a possible few un- 
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scrupulous garment makers is es- 
sential for a fabric maker of a 
trade-marked .preduct. Heather- 
bloom faced a practice of having 
some makers cut their labels in 
half. By using only part labels to 
mark genuine goods, the unscru- 
pulous manufacturer had left a 
surplus he could attach to the 
fake textiles. Some method to 
indicate the source of fake gar- 
ments is essential and this Lin- 
gette has solved by the secret 
number on the back. This con- 
tinual protection of the customer 
is welcomed by the great majority 
of merchants and has resulted in 
the name becoming a continually 
used one, both as yardage and in 
the form of other manufactured 
articles. 

Last week one of those little 
women’s specialty shops opened 
in our town. In the opening an- 
nouncement of the new store all 
the familiar fabrics were listed. 
There was canton crepe, poplin, 
taffeta, georgette crepe, chiffon 
and Lingette. Then yesterday I 
saw a full-page advertisement of 
a big department store in New 
York in which one of the items 
was men’s pajamas made up by a 
manufacturer with “Lingette” as 
the material. These two facts 
would seem to prove that the 
name has earned a place for itself 
both in the textile field and in 
the vocabulary of the shopper. 


A YEAR-ROUND SELLER 


The Butterfield company has 
found that the discovery of new 
uses by manufacturers and con- 
sumers has an important bearing 
on ironing out seasonal peaks and 
valleys. Cotton goods are sold 
across the counter in large quan- 
tities in the spring and summer. 
Ordinary cotton goods will prob- 
ably continue to have a peak at 
that time, but the new uses for 
Lingette helped take this particular 
kind of cotton with an idea added 
to it, out of the seasonal class. 
In winter it is sold by retailers 
across their yardage counters for 
lingerie, bloomers, home dresses, 
fancy work and the like. In sum- 
mer it is sold for outing shirts, 
blouses, middies and other strictly 
summer products. Similarly prod- 
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io the Colgate sales force 
‘day 

ent of O N February Ist, many thousand Giant reproduc- 
| New tions of the February Ladies’ Home Journal back 


it 
+ ge cover will start work selling Colgate’s Dental Cream. 


Stuck up in dealers’ windows throughout the United 
States they will serve as Colgate’s representatives at the 
point of sale. 

The Giant Ad’s exact likeness to the back cover adver- 
tisement will forcefully remind Ladies’ Home Journal 
readers of this advertisement, which first aroused their 
interest, and of “the nice kind” of Dental Cream; it will 
reawaken at the point of sale each prospect’s decision 
to buy, formed when the advertisement was read at home. 

No chance to forget, for the Giant Ad does its re- 
minding at the store where the product is for sale. 

Giant Ads can be made in any size up to 38 in. x 50 in. 
and in any number of colors. Write or phone for rate 
card, descriptive booklet and samples. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117-119 East 24th Street, New York 
PHONES: Madison Square 3680—3681—3682—3683—3684—3685 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE: CENTURY BUILDING: Phone: Smithfield 1162 


GIANT ADS 
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ucts for all seasons made up by 
the various manufacturers are 
bought, and every month has been 
made a selling season. And the 
discovery of these many uses has 
an important bearing on the an- 
cient fight of fashion changes 
against advertising. 

The manufacturer who makes 
one product can lose his market 
quickly by a sudden change in 
fashion. The suspender maker 
may find his market disappearing 
if every man decides to wear 
belts. Style, started as a business 
servant, has become a_ ruthless 
master in many industries. Mills 
in many sections are running on 
speculation instead of a real de- 
mand built up by advertising. 
The Butterfield company, by cre- 
ating a new fabric and advertis- 
ing it has scattered users and 
their uses. If there is a fad 
which kills off petticoats entirely, 
men’s outing shirts offer a market. 
If there is no sale for middies in 
March, there is a market in fancy 
work. The style and season buga- 
boos have both been mastered. 

By talking about the quality of 
products made from its fabric 
the company is able to jump over 
that no-man’s land between and 
talk to the consuming public. 

The Butterfield experience in 
making its new idea almost a sta- 
ple proves again that a concern 
in any industry can help take it- 
self out of the gambling class by 
keeping its mind fixed on the 
final consumer and what he or 
she is thinking. 

The broad use of advertising 
for the first time by this eighty- 
five-year-old concern enabled it to 
meet changed buying habits with 
a better product and put the com- 
pany on a stable foundation. 

There is much room for sim- 
ilar campaigns in the textile and 
other supposedly complicated fields. 
With advertising used for stand- 
ardizing a name, come lower 
prices to the consumer as produc- 
tion goes up, steadier employment 
for labor, better and sounder 
profits to both retailer and manu- 
facturer, and far less fear of los- 
ing the market through a quick 
change in the consumer’s buying 
habits. 
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Shakespeare’s Fashion 
Comments Become Advertising 


Ccpy 


Saks & Company, New York de. 
partment store, taking advantage of the 
current Broadway vogue of William 
Shakespeare, captioned a page newsp2per 
advertisement, “A Shakespearean Play 
on Women’s’ Fashions,” and utilized 
sixteen quotations from the famous 
poet’s works as comment applicable to 
women’s fashions of today. <A dozen 
cuts suggested the period of Queen 
Elizabeth and Shakespeare. One showed 
a quaint lady in hoopskirt with a raised 
umbrella and was entitled. 

“Let the sky rain potatoes.”—Merry 
Wives of Windsor Act. V, Sc. 5. 

Other particularly apt examples which 
identify in the text the article to which 
they were applied were: 


“How came you, Cassio, by that hand- 
kerchief ?”—Othello, Act. V, Sc. 2. 
“You have nimble feet with dancing 
_—e. *—Richard and John, Act I, 


pair of silk stock- 


“Take yore how man 
enry the Second, 


ings thou hast.”— 
Act IV, Se. 2 

“When clouds appear, wise men put on 
their cloaks.”—Richard the Third, 
Act II, Se. 3. 

‘Delicate fine hats and most courteous 
feathers.”—All’s Well That Ends 
Well, Act IV, Sc. 5. 


“All the perfume of Araby.’’—Macbeth, 
1 


Act V, Sc. 1. 

“T never saw a better fashion’d gown; 
More quaint, more pleasing.’”—Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, Act IV, Sc. 3. 


New Orleans Brokers 
Advertising in Southern Cities 


Fenner & Beane, brokers, New Or- 
leans, are conducting an advertising 
campaign in a number of Southern 
cities. The firm is a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, the New 
York and New Orleans Cotton Ex. 
changes, the New York Coffee Ex- 
change and the Chicago Board of Trade 

This campaign is being directed by 
the New Orleans office of the Ferry 
Hanly Advertising Company. 


Ithaca Account for Rochester 
Agency 


Treman, King & Company, Ithaca, 
N. Yi hardware, have placed their ad- 
vertising account with C. Henry Mason, 
Rochester, N. Y. An ice cream freezer 
and poultry appliances manufactured by 
this company are to be advertised. 


R. B. Vail, owner and editor of the 
Baldwin Times, published at Bay 
Minette, Ala., has vices the Es- 
cambia County Record, until recently 
the Atmore Record, published weekly at 
Atmore, Ala. Mr. Vail was Birmingham 
manager of the Western Newspaper 
Union for a number of years. 
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O. HENRY 
—-———<icra—__.- 


"THE greatest master of the modern short 

story, reticent and unassuming, was a liter- 
ary myth until his editors smoked him out. Even 
then he refused to become a public character. 


His family and friends, in the February Mentor, 
have helped to remove the mystery that 
surrounds O. Henry, by giving to the American 
public a true picture of the 9. Henry they 
knew—how he lived, how he looked, how he 
wandered and how he wrote. 
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The Beauty That Lives 
ALWAYS 


LOT 





O HENRY has been dead twelve years, but 
¢ the deathless beauty he gave to the world 
makes men everywhere increasingly curious to 
know what manner of man he was. 


It is appropriate that the story of the man 
O. Henry, with some hitherto unpublished 
photographs, should appear in The Mentor, 
which is interested in the permanent things, the 
enduring phases of Literature, History, Science 
and Art. 


In more than 100,000 homes every month The 
Mentor is read and reread. Its advertising 
pages are used successfully to introduce the 
better kinds of merchandise into homes 
where thoughtful men and women have more 
than a passing interest in the beauty that lives 
always. 


The 


MENTOR 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381- FourrH AvEeNvE 


| oe © 
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A Portrait 


vie Rochester American 


Exact Relative Size of the Three Sunday Papers 





Last June 


No Sunday American 





Sunday, Jan. 7th 





Sunday, Jan. 21st 





Copy for this space be- 
ing written by the people 
of Rochester. Due short- 
ly. Very shortly. 








G. LOGAN PAYNE, Western Rep., PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
Tower Bldg., Chicago; Kresge Bldg., Eastern Rep., Fifth Avenue 
Detroit; Carleton Bldg., St. Louis; Bldg., N. Y¥., and 100 Boylston 
Security Bldg., Los Angeles. Street, Boston. 
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Hew They Said It in 1905 


What Seventeen-Year-Old Files Show in Automobile Advertising 


By S. C. Lambert 


N recent months there has been 

a steadily spreading realization 
that motor-car advertising as a 
whole has not been attaining its 
possibilities. Personally, I can tes- 
tify that I have heard a surprising 
number of lay comments on the 
lack of appeal in current automo- 
bile copy. 

Evidently, too, the industry it- 
self is not wholly satisfied with 
the situation, inasmuch as one of 
the most experienced of execu- 
tives recently issued instructions 
to his organization which summa- 
rize about as follows: 

“To follow the usual lines of 
motor-car advertising would not 
only be an inexcusable waste of 
money on our part, but would 
make us a party to a policy which 
has done more than any other 
single factor to cast disrepute on 
the industry. Unless we can in- 
augurate a campaign radically dif- 
ferent from that of any other 
manufacturer, with copy that is 
constructive as well as attractive 
and contains a properly effective 
selling thought, we had better 
keep out of the newspapers and 
magazines.” 

In accompanying comments he 
goes ahead to explain his cv-iti- 
cisms of current automobile copy 
by proving how, almost without 
exception, it is made up of three 
major ingredients—claims of un- 
surpassed value, sweeping state- 
ments unsupported by any evi- 
dence, and a reckless use of 
superlatives and oratorical catch- 
phrases. These faults he ascribes 
to the universal human tendency 
to follow in time-worn ruts and 
become slaves of accepted cus- 
toms. 

His criticisms of present auto- 
mobile advertising led me _ to 
wonder whether some helpful sug- 
gestion to the motor-car adver- 
tiser might, perhaps, be uncovered 
by digging back into advertising 
pages which appeared while the 
automobile was still a comparative 


novelty, while its copy writers 
were still pathfinders and before 
years of habit and precedent had 
crystallized motor-car advertising 
into conventional patterns. 


HOW AUTOMOBILE PIONEERS 
ADVERTISED 


Out of the advertising section 
of a Harper's Magazine of 1905 I 
resurrected five samples, illustrat- 
ing, the 1905 methods of the 
Haynes-Apperson, Columbia, Auto- 
car, Cadillac and Franklin. 

In appearance all five advertise- 
ments strike the eye of the mod- 
ern reader, accustomed to the 
work of highly paid artists, as 
surprisingly amateurish. 

The Cadillac is illustrated at the 
top with a half-tone, outlined in 
curlicues, reproducing a photo- 
graph of a car stopped on a hill- 
side. A curlicue stipple border 
completes the art treatment. The 
Columbia also shows a_photo- 
graph, but square-cut, of a touring 
car in motion. The Franklin em- 
ploys a wash-drawing of an un- 
occupied roadster rather inex- 
plicably standing on what might 
be the fairway of a golf course. 
The Haynes is contented to repro- 
duce a vignetted catalogue illus- 
tration, while the Autocar, more 
imaginative, employs a symbolic 
combination silhouette etching and 
half-tone to emphasize the mes- 
sage of its headline. All five 
insertions are half-pages. 

Obviously such layouts do not 
compete in beauty or impressive- 
ness with modern treatments. 
When we sample the copy, how- 
ever, I am inclined to believe that 
we find some examples of a sin- 
cerity and credibility which could 
be profitably re-injected into 
motor-car advertising. 

Except for the single example 
of the Haynes, the copy from the 
1905 magazine, in the main, is 
simplicity itself and tends toward 
the straightforward narration of 
specific points, relatively little 
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effort being spent on’ the spread- 
eagle hyperbole buying which some 
manufacturers today seem to deem 


so necessary. 

The Haynes copy is reproduced 
first because it represents the least 
variation from 1921-1922 styles: 


A SAFE PURCHASE 


When you buy a car you want to 
feel that you are getting full value for 
the money expended. 

“Haynes” cars are the product of 
the oldest makers of Gasoline cars in 
America—they’re unexcelled in wear- 
ing qualities—unapproached in beauty 
of finish and design. : 

Your safety in Automobile buying 
is easiest assured by dealing with a 
factory that has an established 1epu- 
tation to maintain. 

All this means that you are abso- 
lutely safe in placing your interest in 
our hands, and that you cannot go 
wrong in deciding in favor of the 
**Haynes.”’ , 

Model K—35-40 H. P., 4-cylinder, 
108-in. wheel base, 34-in. wheels, 4%- 
in. tires, $3,060. (Victoria or Volding 
Extension Top, $200 extra.) ; 

odel M—-16-18 H. P., 2-cylinder, 
double . side-entrance Tonneau, 81-in. 
wheel base, 32-in. wheels, 3%4-in. tires, 


$1,500. 
Model L—16-18 H. P., 2-cylinder, 
2-passenger, with folding front seat, 
81-in. wheel base, 32-in. wheels, 3!4-in. 


tires, $1,350. 


Columbia copy starts with simi- 
lar generalities, but introduces one 
paragraph of a specific nature by 
giving its achievements in motor- 
ing contests: 


Columbia Gasoline Cars and Electric 
Carriages are unequaled in construction, 
unapproached in equipment, unmatched 
in finish and appointment. 

Every Columbia is tested and proved 
at every step in its making. In purchas- 
ing a Columbia you try no experiment. 
We have done the experimenting for 


you. 

A Columbia Gasoline Touring Car 
holds. the Chicago-New York record 
of 58 hours and 35 minutes, total time; 
a Columbia holds the world’s five mile 
track ‘record for fully equipped cars. 
Columbias have never been beaten in 
hill-climbing contests by straight-stock 
cars in their respective classes. 

Columbia Electric Carriages, equinped 
with Exide batteries, afford the simplest, 
safest, most luxurious means of con- 
veyance for town use. 

Gasoline Cars: 18 H. P., $1,750; 
35-40 H. P., $4,000 to $5,500, according 
to body. 

Electric Runabout, $900; Victoria- 
Phaeton, $1,350; Surrey, $1,500; Town 
Carriages of the coach type, including 
Broughams. Hansoms, Landaus, Lan- 
daulettes, $3.500. 

Separate catalogues of Gasoline Cars, 
Electric Carriages and Electric Com- 
mercial Vehicles sent on request. 
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The Cadillac sample is particu- 
larly interesting to the advertising 
student as showing the founda- 
tion upon which the later struc- 
ture of prestige-copy was built. It 
is hard to picture Cadillac today 
featuring an item in its perform 
ance such as starting on a hill— 
a copy writer for Cadillac would 
probably feel that it would insu) 
his subject to introduce such a 
trivial topic. In 1905, however, 
such a statement -was news and 
possessed a decided copy value. 
Also (so my wife suggests) Cad- 
illac would still find a quick sales- 
response were it to repeat the 
offer of new touring cars for $950! 


“SAFETY OF OPERATION” 


A Cadillac may safely be stopped, 
and car easily be started, while climbing 
the steepest grade—one of the many 
performances which show the safety of 
operation and demonstrate unusual 
power of the Cadillac. 

Chief among the notable features of 
the Cadillac is its remarkably low 
cost of maintenance This econoiny 
is manifest not only in the cost of 
fuel and lubrication, but in repairs; 
for the Cadillac comes near to being 
actually trouble-proof. Never-failing 
service-ableness makes it the most satis 
factory car to own; thorough exceilence 
of workmanship and time-tried prin 
ciples of construction make it the 
most economical. 

Model F—Side-Entrance Touring (ar, 
shown above, $950. 

Model B—Touring-Car, with detach 
able Tonneau, $900. 

Model E—Light, stylish, 
Runabout, divided seat. $750. 

odel D—Four-Cylinder, 30 H. P. 
ieee | Car. $2,800. 
_All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 

Write for Catalog A, and address of 
nearest dealer, where you may see and 
try a Cadillac. 


powerful 


Of all the copy, that of the 
Autocar is most informative as to 
construction—in fact, it would be 
hard to pack more information 
into the three square inches re- 
served for type space than is con 
tained in the following: 


AUTOCAR TYPE X $900 

The Runabout That Can Lift 
Times Its Own Weight. 

The Autocar is not a flimsy toy but 
a thoroughbred Car built along the lines 
of the best foreign and American tour- 
ing ca-s. Strong, powerful and fast. 
It weighs 1200 ibs. and has a moto 
of ten horse-power—able to lift 27 
times the weight of the car. 

This motor is of the two-cylinder 
opposed type—practically vibrationless. 

Motor is located under hood in front 
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where it is instantly accessible. There 
are three forward speeds and reverse. 
The car can be run from 3 to 35 miles 
an hour, and is a great hill climber. 
In addition to the above features the 
Autocar Runabout has ball bearings, 
and shaft drive. The price of this car 
is $900. Our catalog fully describes 
and illustrates it together with our 
Type VIII, Four-passenger, $1400 car; 
and our Type XI, Four-cylinder, side 
entrance tonneau, $2,000 car. Catalog 
and dealer’s name free. 


The Franklin copy, however, 
probably exhibits the most skil- 
fully balanced selection of copy- 
points of any of the five 1905 
examples, since it covers almost 
every question that would have 
normally been raised by an inter- 
ested reader. Note the compara- 
tive moderation in its statements 
—and also the use of the same 
arguments which Franklin still 
emphasizes today: 


For Two on a Tour 

The Franklin Gentleman’s Roadster 
is unique among motor cars. It has a 
12-horsepower four-cylinder air-cooled 
engine in a runabout body; the total 
weight being 1050 pounds. It can be 
fitted with canopy, cape or Victoria 
top, and is designed and engineered for 
swift touring, and business purposes; 
with ‘safety, comfort and wonderful 
economy. 

This type of car, but with less horse- 
power, last summer carried Whitman 
and Carris from San Francisco to New 
York in less than 33 days, cutting the 
record nearly in half. 

It recently made a record run from 
Minneapolis to Northfield, Minnesota, 
a distance of 108 miles, in 3 hours and 
35 minutes, under very bad road condi- 
tions, reducing the record by 1 hour; 
and in the Boston Club run to Provi- 
dence, 47 miles and return, passed 15 
large touring cars, beating one of the 
best and most famous 30 h. p. water- 
cooled cars by 12 minutes. 

No other car in its class, and few in 
any class, can compare with it for 
practical, economical touring and _ all- 
day mileage. Send for catalog. 

Six Models for 1905—Roadster, Light 
Touring cars, High-powered Touring 
cars. 


Looking back on copy long after 
it has lost the glow of creative 
enthusiasm and has cooled down 
to purely historical interest is apt 
to prove a searching and accurate 
test of its true worth. If it holds 
no interest ten years after its 
printing the chances are that it 
actually held little when published. 

That measure, applied to these 
eighteen-year-old samples  indi- 
cates clearly the value of fact as 
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compared with claims and the 
weakness of feverish superlatives 
in comparison with definite and 
helpful information. 

1923 can well take a lesson in 
this from 1905. 


Potato Marketing Investigation 
Urged in N. J. 


H. E. Taylor, president of the New 
Jersey Federation of County Boards of 
Agriculture, and chairman of the Potat: 
Committee of that body, speaking be 
fore the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey State Potato Association at 
Trenton, N. J., on January 18, urged a 
State investigation of potato production 
and marketing, so that growers of_ the 
central and southern part of the State 
might have information to better the 
situation. The past three years have 
been unprofitable, due to the serious 
market situation in consequence of over 
production. Governor Silzer has been 
formally asked to include an item of 
$5,000 in his annual budget to be pre 
sented to the legislature in February 
for this investigation by the Division of 
Agricultural conomics of the New 
Jersey State Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


Y. M. C. A. in Boston 


Advertises for Members 

The feat of selling the Young 
Men’s Christian Association as a pub- 
lic service institution with definite 
points of appeal to prospective mem- 
bers is being carried out by the Boston 
organization of the association in paid 
small space continuously used on sport 


pages. . 
recent advertisement, under the 
heading, “Are You in on This?” painted 
this picture: 

“A two-million-dollar club for young 
men is waiting here to make your 
leisure hours happier and better. 
Three big gyms, a fine salt-water pool, 
bowling, billiards, games and entertain- 
ments—a good time every minute. 
Rates are moderate—terms convenient. 
If you don’t know the ‘Y’ come in and 
get acquainted. Present this ad; it is 


good for a free swim in the pool. 


S. S. Kresge Sales for 1922 


Gross sales of the S. S. Kresge Com 
pany for 1922 amounted to $65,191, 
452, an increase of 16.7 per cent ove 
the 1921 total of $55,859,010. Decem 
ber sales amounted to $10,515,113, 
21 per cent increase over the same 
month of 1921, when sales totaled 
$8,685,037. 


C. W. Peck with Snyder & 


Black 
C. W. Peck, recently advertising man 
ager of the L. E. Waterman Company, 
New York, maker of Waterman’s foun- 
tain pens, has joined the sales and _pro- 
duction department of Snyder & Black, 
Inc., lithographers, New York. 
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House & Garden 


19 WEST FORTY FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 
CONDE NAGT  Pustiswen 
RICHARDSON WRIGHT EorTor 

WALTER W. MANN Aovveransinc Manaces 


Subject 
Mr, American Advertiser, Promise & Performance 
Progressive City, 
U. Ss. a. 


Dear Mr, Advertiser, 


In 1917, six years ago, I sent you & letter asking 
you to give your support to House & Garden on my faith in 
it. 


At that time House & Garden had only a smll circu- 
lation and little advertising, Yet I was willing to go on 
record with the statement that House & Garden would “short- 
ly become & great magazine and one of the great advertising 
mediums of America." 


In the letter I wrote you in 1917, I could mster in 
support of my plea that you use space in House & Garden 
nothing more substantial than two mndred words of theory, 
promise and hope. In effect I saids "Don't look to me for 
facts: be content to buy spaced in House & Garden just on 
‘my faith’ in it." 


Today, six years later, I and my two hundred words of 
theory, promise and hope fade out of the picture to give 
way to two fact charts: fact chart No. 1, built by the very 
advertisers who, six years ago, received my ‘faith plea's 
fact chart No. 2, made by the reading public whose tastes, 
8ix years ago, House & Garden anticipated. 


Fact chart No. 1 and fact cmrt No. 2 will be found 
on the following two pages, 


Very truly yours, 


el 
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Cooking and Sewing in 
Village and Rural Schools 


Many requests have come to us for information as to the extent to 
which Cooking and Sewing are taught in Village and Rural Schools. 


In response to questionnaires recently sent out we have received informa- 
tion on this subject from 7,127 schools scattered throughout all of the 
States. The replies show that in 2,111 or 29.6% of these schools Sewing 
is taught and that in 1,521 or 21.3% Cooking is taught. 


As there are a total of more than 250,000 Village and Rural Schools in 
the United States, and under the assumption that the law of averages 
may safely be applied, it is at once apparent that the pupils in fully 75,000 
of these schools are being taught Home Economics. Of course, practi- 
cally all city schools teach these subjects. 


There is a big market here for equipment and supplies needed to 
properly teach these subjects. And what an unusual opportunity for 
manufacturers right at this point to introduce food products, sewing 
material and equipment to millions of open-minded children. “As the 
twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 

One in every four of the Public School Teachers in the United States 
subscribes to, pays for and uses Normal Instructor. It is to this earnest 
audience of 150,000 well-paid, thinking workers (84% in places of under 
5,000 population) having under their daily influence 6,000,000 youngsters 
coming from 4,000,000 homes that Normal Instructor carries your 
message each month. 

If there is any data you would like in connection with the school field, 
let us know. If we haven’t it, we'll try to get it. 


The April issue of Normal Instructor 
closes February 25th. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 910 Michigan Ave. New York Office: 110 W. 34th St. 
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When the Subject Is Difficult to 
Illustrate 


Finding an Art Theme for the Complex and Stubborn Headline Which 
Will Bring Out the Idea Interestingly 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


W see the head of a big 
bonding house and banking 
institution was besieged by his ad- 
vertising department to use il- 
lustrations throughout a_ three- 
column newspaper campaign and 
thus relieve former areas of solid 
type, the executive finally said: 

“Well, here are a dozen head- 
lines, all pertaining to our busi- 
ness. They are dignified and 
relevant. If you can put these 
thoughts into picture form, well 
and good. But, frankly, I can’t 
see how it can be done. They don’t 
lend themselves to illustration.” 

Analysis of the headlines 
brought added proof of the execu- 
tive’s statement. For a week, the 
advertising department scratched 
its troubled head and attempted 
to solve the riddle. “Not a pic- 
ture in one of ’em” was the 
comment, 

Then a member of the depart- 
ment attacked the problem from 
another angle and it was found 
that almost any nut can be cracked 
if sufficient thought is put on it. 

Take the headline: “Put sound 
values in your safe deposit vox.” 
At first thought, how would you 
provide an illustration for this 
theme? A picture of a man put- 
ting bonds away in a safe deposit 
box? No. Because there would be 
nothing dramatic in an illustra- 
tion of this type. It has been too 
frequently done, in any event. 

But The National City Company 
found a way. And it was a suffi- 
ciently unusual and dramatic solu- 
tion, too. Two giant hands are 
shown in the act of placing a 
railroad train in a safe deposit 
box. As a picture, it has an im- 
mediate, imaginative appeal. But 
it is almost a literal translation 
of the headline. High-grade rail- 
road bonds have sound value, and 
the train is a picture symbol of 
such bonds. 


Here is a piece of copy used 
for Fairy Soap. It is from an 
advertising series which attempts 
to tell people about their skins 
and the proper use of soap. 

“Would you varnish your skin? 
Of course you wouldn’t, know- 
ingly. But perhaps you're doing 
it just the same, unknowingly. 
What you call ‘cleanliness’ may be 
something quite different. With- 
out realizing it you may be 
clogging your pores with objec- 
tionable soap oils or solids just 
as effectively as if you actually 
varnished your skin.” Now the 
main headline of this piece of copy 
comes under the classification of 
the “difficult to illustrate.” Nor- 
mally, the first thought would be 
to show someone washing his 
face. Small dramatic power in an 
illustration of this kind, however. 
And so Fairy Soap went at. it 
boldly and did the striking thing: 
the picture was of a young man, 
in a bathtub, deliberately and 
quite seriously, painting himself 
over with varnish from a nearby 
can. 

Headlines of the unusual kind 
are not easy to locate and will 
not be discarded merely because 
an illustration is not immediately 
forthcoming. 


HEINZ FINDS AN UNUSUAL WAY TO 
ILLUSTRATE COPY 


“Pickles in Patterns,” as used 
by H. J. Heinz, is a good exainple 
of the extraordinary headline. But 
what of a parallel illustration to 
accompany it? The Heinz copy 
sought to tell the public that when 
you buy Heinz pickles, every bot- 
tle is identical, not only in quality, 
in the distribution of kinds, but 
in looks, -which is the purchaser’s 
guarantee of this important point. 
And so there was shown in the 
picture a neat Heinz employee, 
filling the bottles. There are sev- 
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eral of them, and their pickle 
patterns are absolutely identical. 

The advertiser is always con- 
fronted by this problem of il- 
lustrating an idea in an unusual 
and striking manner. 

And there is quite a trick to 
it. The most casual study of the 


Put Sound Values 


in your Safe Deposit Box 4 
Thinking ahead, in a 
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what of an illustration? The idea 
seemed intangible from the artist’s 
standpoint. 

And finally the picture was 
put on paper. There was the open 
door of the private home garage 
—a flurry of snow. The radiator 
of the automobile was shown. 

And the owner, a 
smile on his face, and 
carrying a can oj 
Veedol and a holiday 
wreath, reached out 
and petted the car 
with true affection. 
They were friends, 
these two. And th 
“old bus” deserved a 
holly wreath. It 
would not remain 
neglected and alone, 
Christmas Day, in the 
garage. This owner 
had come out to speak 
to it, pet it, bring it a 
wreath and a can of 
fresh" oil—the latte: 
its life blood. 
Budd-Michelin steel 
wheels are _ shield- 
shaped. The shape is 
talking point 


pl YOU INVEST in 
high-grade bonds of great 
railway lines, you- are loaning 
money to one of the moving forces 
of civilized life—your country’s 
transportation, 


The National City Company 
carefully studies the underlying 
values of every bond it offers. The 
results of these studies will be put 
before you gladly by National City 
Company representatives in more 


copy way, the adver- 
tiser wanted to say 
this: “In olden times, 
when a warrior went 


Your bond is secured by such 
valuable properties as rights of 
way, tracks, locomotives, cars and 
terminals, 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
ACCEPTANCES 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 


than 50 leading cities. 

Our broad range Monthly List 
of well secured bonds will be mail- 
ed promptly upon request. 


forth to battle, he 
carried a shield or a 
buckler on his arm to 
protect him from fly- 
ing arrows and the 
sword of the enemy. 
Michelin Steel Wheels 
are shaped like thosc 
ancient shields. Their 














HERE THE HEADLINE AND ILLUSTRATION ARE BOUND 


TOGETHER BY ONE IDEA 


advertising of the past ten years 
will bring out the fact that cam- 
paigns have exhausted the surface 
ideas for pictures, The ideal tie- 
up of headline with illustration 
is rare. 

Veedol, when planning its 
Christmas copy, conceived this 
headline: “Merry. Christmas! Old 
Motor.” Real affection of car 
owner for his “old and faithful 
bus” was the copy theme. But 


smooth, highly en 
ameled surfaces are 
convex or outwardly 
curving. And, curi 
ously enough, they not only look 
like a shield but they’ act as a 
shield. Because of their peculiat 
ability to absorb side thrusts and 
road shocks, they shield the car. 
But they will not collapse—the) 
shield the occupants.” 

An amateur would illustrat: 
such a piece of copy in one of 
two ways: he would show a traffic 
collision, or merely an attractive 
view of the wheels. But Budd 
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Beauty in type, “and 
in business,” like all 


beauty, belongs inex- 


haustibly to all:men 
in all places. It’s 
yours for a two-cent 
stamp,wherever you 
are. Write and see. 


J. M@. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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When we compare the growth of 
our clients’ advertising with the 
results we get from these adver- 
tisements of our own, it appears 
that we do better advertising for 
our clients than for ourselves. 
Does anyone want an agency 
service that apparently produces 


more than it promises? 


John O Powers Company 


50 East 42nd Street New York 


Advertising 
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Michelin went back to the fight- 
ing days and massed large in the 
page a vivid and quite unforget- 
table picture of warriors of old 
using their shields as protection. 
There was a marked similarity 


Under-inflation 
is the same as extra weight 
Not enough = in your tires is equivalent 
@ heavier car 
If your dave con ene telly teBiereds Ao weight of the 
down the side w; 


car 8 
If you drive with not tnyknn agg same as 
if your car were much heavier than it 


mi 
The Schrader Gauge is an accurate gauge, especially 
it is used in connection with Schrader 





Conaas'31.50) ‘A special type for trucks and wire 
wheels is $1. 195 (in Canada $2.00). 


A —— SON, p Han, Brooklya, tow You York 


soniocurrsch Scrat Vers lies end Ve Coos 
Packed in Metal Boxes of Five 


SCHRADER 


TIRE-PRESSURE-GAUGE 
Se 


THIS PICTURE IS SUCCESSFUL BECAUSE IT 
IS NOT OBVIOUS 


between the auto wheels and their 
counterparts. 

Illustrations which make peo- 
ple say “I have been through that 
myself” are unfailingly attractive 
to the reader. You picture some- 
thing he knows in advance. His 
sympathy is aroused. 

Here is a headline: 

“Seventy-eight Seconds, Men, 
from Lather to Towel!” 

It was used for the Valet Auto- 
Strop razor. What would be your 
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conception of an_ illustration? 
Would you be inclined to shake 
your head and frown and say: 
“Well, about the only thing to be 
done is to show a man shaving, 
in the morning, in a hurry. His 
watch might be on the side of 
the bathroom basin. Or his wife 
might be reminding him that he 
will be late for his train.” 

But you would have, when all 
was said and done, a commonplace 
picture, used many times in the 
past. 

The AutoStrop method was 
striking. At the left a hand hold- 
ing a watch. To the right a 
pleased man just wiping his face 
with a towel, the shaving job 
completed satisfactorily and, con- 
necting them, a flash of vivid 
lightning to suggest the speed of 
the complete operation. 

It has been the custom, since 
time immemorial, for advertisers 
of safety roofing materials to do 
about the same sort of thing, 
pictorially. There are exterior 
views of roofs, men laying new 
roofs, the fire call, and similar 
expedients. But when Johns- 
Manville wished to add virility to 
the illustrating of headlines which, 
in themselves, seemed to possess 
no obvious themes for pictures, 
that extra percentage of mental 


‘digging produced such dramas as: 


“What’s a fraction of a cent 
per shingle, if it buys the pro- 
tection of an asbestos roof?” A 
mother has been awakened in the 
middle of the night by the ter- 
rifying sound of fire gongs. She 
rushes intuitively to the nursery, 
where her baby is asleep in its 
crib, unconscious of the rapidly 
approaching peril. Across the 
street a cottage is in flames. She 
can see it from the open case- 
ment. There is a red rain of 
sparks on the roof of her own 
home. Will the roof hold? Or 
will it betray the home it is sup- 
posed to protect? “Between the 
agony of fear and the calm of 
security stands a tiny bit of 
money—a fraction of a cent.” 

The picture, as you may well 
understand, is dramatic to a de- 
gree; compelling. Very little in 
the way of explanatory text is 
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necessary. The advertiser’s mes- 
sage is delivered at a glance. Yet 
that headline would not seem to 
carry material of this character. 

For the average artist, there 
would bé no striking illustration 
in the headline: se 
is the same as extra weight,” 
ferring to a tire-pressure gauge. 
When tires are not properly in- 
flated, the effect on them is the 
equivalent of greatly added weight. 

A Schrader advertisement, with 
the above headline, admirably 
visualized the idea by showing the 
rear end of a speeding car, and 
six mischevious boys were steal- 
ing a ride. They literally covered 
the machine, to the rage and dis- 
gust of the driver. Here was an 
unusual, a spectacular type of 
illustration and one which, while 
fitting in with an unpicturesque 
headline, was nevertheless pic- 
torial to a degree, 

Obvious pictures are unfair to 
any advertising campaign. And 
the more commonplace or prosaic 
the headline or copy lead, the 
more necessary it is to devise an 
interesting illustration. 


Cincinnati Towel Services 
Unite in Advertising 


Five towel and linen supply oper- 
ators of Cincinnati, O., have gone in 
for co-operative advertising in the daily 
newspapers. The Carman R. Mason 
advertising agency, Cincinnati, is di- 
recting the campaign. 

Copy appears twice a week inside a 
bordered and illustrated etching. Pres- 
ent efforts are being directed at ob- 
taining new towel service users. 


Wants New Jersey to 
Appropriate Advertising Fund 


The Atlantic City Hotel Men’s Asso 
cation, at its eighteenth annual con- 
vention, gave active endorsement to the 
proposal to advertise Jersey. A _ bill 
asking for an appropriation of $50,000 
has been introduced in the State Legis- 
lature. The hotel men are starting a 
soeron to establish an advertising 
und, 


H. P. Connable with Francis 
Fox Institute 


Howard P. Connable, for the past 
five years with the advertising agency 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chicago, 
has joined the Frances Fox Institute, 
New York, scientific care of the hair, 
as advertising and sales manager. 
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A Moving Man Becomes a 
National Advertiser 


Even the moving man is using ad 
vertising these days. At any rate 
the Red Ball Transit Company, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis and 
branches in 16 cities and the slogan 
“National household movers” recently 
took space in a national women’s maga 
zine to urge the public to ‘Move the 
Red Ball ay.’ A picture of one 
of the concern’s trucks, with a huge 
Red Ball sign on its side, was shown 
with the cut line, “Largest trucking 
organization in America. Let us solve 
your trucking problems.” 

“Who moves you is just as im 
portant as where you move,” the com 
pany said. “Are you contemplating on 
moving in the near future? If so, the 
coupon below is worth $10 on any over 
land move of $75 or more. Fill it out 
today. with particulars of your proposed 
move. If the coupon is sent to any 
other than our general office, it will be 
considered void. As soon as_ coupon 
is received you will be referred to our 
nearest branch in your district.’ 

A coupon was attached below. 


Abandons Comparative Prices 


The Tiche-Goettinger. Drygoods Store, 
of Dallas, Texas, recently announced 
that it had abandoned comparative 
prices in its advertisements. In an 
nouncing the change, it was stated: 
“We realized that the use of compara 
tive prices was having the effect of 
educating the public to buy price tags 
instead of intrinsic values; that no mat 
ter how conscientious some stores might 
be in their claims, there would always 
be others who were not so conservative. 
and the public would naturally be in 
clined to judge all stores by the same 
standard.” 


J. C. Penney Company Has 
Sales Gain 


Sales of the J. C. Penney Company, 
Inc., national department store organi 
zation, amounted to $6,297,062 for De- 
cember, as compared with $4,937,779 
for the same month in 1921. Sales for 
the year totaled $49,035,729, a gain 
over the 1921 figures which were $46, 
641,928. 


New Art Service in Baltimore 

Albert M. Helwig, formerly with th« 
advertising art staff of the Baltimore 
Sun, has formed a commercial art ser 
vice at Baltimore under the name of 
The Helwig Studios. 

Vernon H. Helwig is business man 
ager. 


Joins The Four Arts 


F. Kohl, formerly with the adver 
tising staff of Perry Dame & Company 
has been appointed production manage: 
of The Four Arts, New. York. 
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Willard national public- 
ity has long evidenced a 
consistent belief in the 
power of good advertising 
to extend the good will of 
a good product. 
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Seiberling Rubber Company, 
" Seiberling tires and rubber 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Compang. 
axles for motor vehicles 


United States Chain & Sontinn Co., 


“McKay” tire chains and commercial 


and ay chains of all kinds. 
University Schoo! 
College a school. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, 
as apparatus, appliances and 
upplies, including household 
Saving devices. 


Protected 


Buffalo, 


Member National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau, Inc, 
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SIOUX CITY 


IS 


t | 
LY) AS A 
‘A LIVESTOCK CENTER 


Over $86,000,000 were paid dur- 
ing 1922 on the Sioux City market 
to Farmers for livestock. 





Cultivate the BEST market in the 
BEST state. 


Be sure to use the Tribune. Most 
advertisers use it exclusively. All 
evening city carrier and larger 
country circulation. 


The Sioux City Tribune 


“More than a Newspaper” 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY 


Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Meeting Subterfuge in the Open 
with Selling Copy 


Nucoa Butter Company Answers Slanderous Attacks in Newspaper 
Advertisements and Looks for Increase in Sales 


By Albert Ericssen Haase 


SUNDAY magazine section of 

a newspaper a short time ago 
carried an alarmingly written 
diatribe that was directed against 
the use of food substitutes, par- 
ticularly against butter substi- 
tutes, 

From this article certain parts 
that were immediately concerned 
with butter substitutes were taken 
and reprinted in a circular which 
was sent unsigned, and without 
indication of origin, to the people 
of the State of Washington. They 
got it in their market baskets. 

The makers of butter substitutes 
might have banded together to 
fight this insidious propaganda. It 
is not difficult to imagine the 
variety of opinion that would be 
offered at a meeting of competi- 
tors, no matter what the industry, 
if they should come together to 
meet an attack on their industry. 
Before the competitors would have 
been brought to.a common agree- 
ment on their course of action, 
State legislatures would have met, 
passed inimical legislation, and 
adjourned. 

Rather than face such a pros- 
pect and face further the prospect 
of having such defamation of the 
whole industry pass on to other 
States until the problem became 
of national proportions, the Nucoa 
Butter Company readily took 
upon its own shoulders the task 


4 


of scotching the work of the 
anonymous slanderers of butter 
substitutes. 


There was not, as is so often 
the case in a situation of this 
kind, any indecision on the ques- 
tion of using advertising. The 
question was, “How shall we use 
advertising?” In answer to this 
question the company found copy 
that turned a liability into an as- 
set. It met subterfuge in the open 
with selling copy. 
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A brief description of the 
anonymous circular will help to 
make the answer that the Nucoa 
company made more readily under- 
standable. Sparing in text, this 
circular was given over almost 
entirely to cheap and crude line 
cuts of things such “a skeleton 
of a child who died of rickets,” 
of a little foster mother of the 
poor, of the eye of “a rat fed on 
butterfat” and of a rat’s “eye 
soon after the butterfat had 
been taken from its food.” It 
carried the heading: “Impor- 
tant to Mothers.” Underneath 
that heading were the words 
“There is no Safe Substitute for 
Dairy Products.” The text of 
the circular that was not con- 
cerned with rat tests dealt in 
brief fashion with the mysterious 
vitamines and how butter alone 
emerged triumphant on the vita- 
mine score. 

It was here that the Nucoa 
company was given an advantage. 

The company had’ been a steady 
and consistent advertiser in Wash- 
ington. It had been advertising 
its product. 

Its answer to this circular was 
to put a stronger spark and more 
power into its “balanced diet” 
talks. The number of newspapers 
on its Washington schedule was 
increased and copy ordered to 
appear more frequently. 

The headlines and the intro- 
ductory statements of these ad- 
vertisements might deal with any 
part of the anonymous circular, 
but the main portion of the copy 
was always “balanced diet selling 
talk.” 

One of the first advertisements 
and one that met the opposition 
in a direct manner read: 

“Don’t Be Caught in the Rat 
Trap! 


“It’s baited with Selfish Inter- 
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It’s set with prejudices to 


ests. ces 
thinking 


catch you with your 
cap off, 

“It’s in the shape of a circular. 
It pictures fat rats and lean ones. 
It tells you that the fat ones eat 
animal fat—the lean ones vege- 
table fats. 

“Put on your cap. Think! 

“You know that rats eat corn 
and various grains. You know 
that corn and other grains are 
rich in vegetable oil. 

“Therefore, those who have set 
the trap for you can have but one 
object—to promote their individual 
interests and fatten their purses 
by influencing you against using 
the pure, wholesome spread for 
bread—Nucoa— Pure—healthful— 
wholesome. 

“Don’t be deceived. Just follow 
what every dietitian and doctor in 
the country tells you—Give your 
family a balanced diet—plenty of 
milk—at least a pint a day for 
each child—eggs—meat or vege- 
table protein—leafy vegetables— 
fruits and good bread spread 
with healthful Nucoa made from 


the rich, pure fat of the snow- 


white cocoanut. To this fat is 
added the purest milk. The two 
are made into a spread in sun- 
lit plants. 

“Then shall you be healthier, 
wealthier and far wiser.” 

There was a boxed statement in 
‘the advertisement quoted above 
that bore the heading, “Impor- 
tant to Mothers”’—the same head 
that the unsigned circular had 
carried. This statement was brief. 
It said: 

“Remember that your interests 
and Nucoa’s are the same—to get 
a quality product on your table 
for less money. And remember, 
too, that every single pound of 
Nucoa comes to you Guaranteed.” 

This same heading “Important 
to Mothers” of the anonymous 
circular was not overlooked as a 
heading for a Nucoa advertise- 
ment, Under that head the Nucoa 
company said: 

“Scientists tell us that the hu- 
man body runs as an engine runs 
—on fuel. As fat burns more 
readily than almost any other 
food—fat is a perfect fuel food— 
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it produces energy to run the 
body and heat to keep it warm. 

“Children who are ‘going from 
morning until night’ need more 
energy food than grownups—they 
need fat. But delicate children 
who need it most, frequently will 
not eat fat in its usual form. 
Practically all children will eat 
fat in the form of delicate Nucoa, 
‘The Healthful Spread for Bread,’ 





The Ink Fish | 


Corner him and he will not fight fairly | 
but fills the water with ink and escapes 
under cover of the blackness. 


The same thing is true of people who 
fight any issue’ unfairly. They make 
statements that befog the issue, muddy 
the clear water of thought and make | 
their escape in the blackness of the 
doubt they have created. 


The Healthful Spread for Bread | 


is out in the open on its own merits. It is made | 
from the clean, pure, rich fat pressed from the | 
snow-white meat of the cocoanut. The purest | 
milk is added. The flavor is delicate and delicious 


The child who drinks a pint of milk a day, eats | 
leafy vegetables and eggs and plenty of bread 
spread with Nucoa is getting food for growth 
food for energy, food for thought. 


COMMERCIAL CREAMERY CO. 


Watch for the next chapter of Nucoa Health Story 
in this paper Phere is no Substitute for Nucoa 











THE UPPER HALF OF THIS COPY MEETS 
THE SLANDERERS; THE LOWER 
HALF SELLS NUCOA 


made from the rich fat of the 
white cocoanut meat and the 
purest of milk. Energy foods, 
however, are by no means the 
only foods a child needs. There 
must be food for growth, such 
as milk, which supplies the lime 
needed for building bone, sound 
teeth, etc. They need iron to 
make red blood—to be found in 
spinach and other vegetables, in 
eggs as well as in whole wheat 
products. And they need the won- 
derful vitamines—the live food— 
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Subject: Sales follow Advertising 


Gentlemen: 


There’s a lot of foolishness being said about “Publicity.” 


The right kind of advertising makes many sales. Adver- 
tising that is only partially right makes some sales. The 
wrong advertising makes only a few sales. 


When advertising does not create sufficient sales—definite 
and tangible—don’t call it “Publicity” or “Institutional” ; 
call it “Rotten” and get rid of it quick. 


It’s the hanging on to inert advertising and not changing 
iit until the appropriation has lost its teeth that puts many 
good propositions under the sod—as to advertising pos- 
sibilities. 

Sales should follow advertising every month and every 
day. 

In Department Stores you know tonight whether yes- 
terday’s and this morning’s advertising was good or bad. 


In Mail Order Advertising each advertisement must stand 
wholly on its tangible quick results. If it fails, its backers 
do not say it was “good Publicity.” They call it just what 
it is—“a fizzle.” 


In General Advertising the sales will go up or down each 
month according to the effectiveness of that month’s adver- 
tising. 

What really happens with good products, already well 
established, is that the right advertising makes the sales 
jump—not next year but at once; whereas mediocre or the 
wrong advertising creates little or no sales and then the 
business merely holds its own, or falls off. 


So many firms are not enthusiasts about the great power 
of advertising as a sales-creator, because they are accus- 
tomed to advertising of the mediocre type. Little or nothing 
happens, and so they care little or nothing about advertising. 





When they strike the right kind of advertising, when they 
come in contact with the advertising agency that can give 
them the right kind of advertising, they will be enthusiastic. 


Very truly yours, 


60 W. 35 St., N. Y. Advertising Agency 
Charter Member A.A.A.A. 


The next letter in this series will appear in PRINTERS’ INK, issue of Feb. 15. 
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to be found in oranges, tomatoes. 
carrots. 

“So the wise mother will give 
her children cereals with plenty of 
cream, a pint (at least) of milk 
a day, leafy vegetables, eggs and 
good bread spread with the energy 
food—Nucoa.” 

The Nucoa company expects 
that copy such as the foregoing— 
which is really but an intensive 
supplement to its regular cam- 
paign—will not only make the 
efforts of the opposition worthless, 
but that it will greatly increase the 
sales of Nucoa in the State of 
Washington. 


Standard Dimensions for Beds 
and Springs Agreed Upon 


Standard dimensions for beds, 
springs and mattresses have been 
agreed upon by representatives of the 
various manufacturing and _ distribu- 
ting trades, and a recent publication 
of the Bureau of Standards, of the 
aera of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., entitled ‘The Elimination of 
Waste, Simplified Practice, Bedsteads, 
Springs and Mattresses,” has just been 
released. 

The conference at which the standard 
dimensions were worked out was held 
in Washington, May 15, 1922, at the 
solicitation of individual manufacturers 
and distributors and trade associations. 

William A. Durgin, head of the 
Division of Simplified Practice, who 
presided over the conference at which 
the action was agreed upon, says: “The 
total annual production of the combined 
industries is well over $100,000,000 a 
year. The diversification in sizes of 
beds, springs and mattresses has in the 
past made it necessary for wholesalers 
and retailers, as well as manufacturers, 
to carry stocks which can in the future 
be greatly diminished with consequent 
convenience and economy for the con- 
sumer and everyone concerned. 

“The present simplification concen- 
trates manufacturing and distributing 
effort on the standardized sizes with 
the promise of greater turnover and 
greater convenience to everyone who 
manufacturers, sells or uses a bed. The 
recommendations made by the confer- 
ence are subject to review by the mem- 
bers of the industries affected with a 
view of possible further standardiza- 
tion, which will in no case affect the 
design or appeatance of beds, and 
will be used in the series of simplified 
practice recommendations offered by 
the Department in support of higher 
industrial efficiency.” 


The Minneapolis interests of the 
Lamport-MacDonald Company, South 
Bend, Ind., have been taken over by 
the L, W. Burgess Advertising Ser- 
vice of Minneapolis. An affiliation will 
be maintained. 
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More Discussion of State 
Taxes on Specialty 
Manufacturers 


Gitsert H. MontaGue 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

My attention has just been called to 
the letter in Printers’ INK for January 
18 from the Frank Presbrey Company, 
describing the demands which are being 
made by the taxing authorities of th« 
State of Alabama upon specialty man 
ufacturers upon the ground that in so 
liciting orders by mail or through spe 
cialty salesmen such specialty manufac 
turers are doing business within that 
State. 

A number of specialty manufacturers 
whose acts have brought them clearly 
within the rule of the North Western 
Consolidated ‘Milling Company case, 
and who therefore are legally liable for 
taxes in Alabama, have been contesting 
their liability there, with the result that 
the State authorities have developed a 
strong prejudice against all kind of 
specialty manufacturers, and the manu 
facturer mentioned by the Frank Pres 
brey Company, Iike some others who 
really are not liable, is apparently sui 
fering from this situation. 

Other States, including some of the 
most conservative of the Northern 
States, have recently shown a disposi 
tion to adopt the same attitude as the 
Alabama authorities, so that a situation 
which originally arose from an_injuli 
cious contest over a real liability for 
taxes has extended until it now 
threatens trouble for many specialty 
manufacturers who, under the Constitu 
tion as it is still being interpreted by 
the Supreme Court, are really under no 
liability whatsoever. 

In behalf of several specialty manu 
facturers, I have recently investigated 
thoroughly their methods of national 
distribution, with a view to making 
sure that they did not overstep the 
bounds w'thin which they are protected 
by the interstate commerce clause of 
the Constitution, and it is therefo~e, in 
the interest of all specialty manufac 
turers who are now within this —. 
tion that I hope that the position of al 
will not be imperiled by the actions of 
an: injudicious few, through unwise con 
tests where there is real liability. and 
through equally unwise concessions 
where there is no liability. 


Gitpert H. Montacue. 


James H. Ottley Left Estate of 
$8,256,202 


The late James H. Ottley, formerly 
president of the McCall Compeny, Inc., 
New York, publisher of McCall’s Mag 
sine, who died March 3, 1922. left an 
estate valued at $7,902,222.08, according 
to a transfer tax appraisal filed at 
Mineola, N. Y., recently. The gross 
estate was appraised at $8,256 202.85. of 
which his holdings in the McCall Com 
pany, Inc., were valued at $158,733.33 
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150 National advertisers 
use it exclusively! 


HE mere fact that advertisers use a news- 

paper means it is a good publication. But 
when they use it exclusively, it is proof that 
the paper is dominant and adequate in its 
field. 


One hundred and fifty national advertisers use 
the CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR exclusive- 
ly to reach the Cincinnati market. They have 
learned from experience that this means the 
most satisfactory results; for the TIMES- 
STAR delivers the full purchasing power of 


this market. 


This exclusive preference of national adver- 
tisers is confirmed by all.of the large local 
advertisers, who, though, of course, using all 
of the papers, accord the great bulk of their 
display advertising similarly to the TIMES- 
STAR! 


Cover Cincinnati with one cost — in the 
TIMES-STAR! 


—— 


CINCINNATI TIMESSTAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher Cc. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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—if he wrote an advertisement 


What he would say and how 


manufacturers can help him say it 


If this neighborhood store had a medium for advertising, what 
would the message to the community be? Something like this 


perhaps: 


“Squibb, the famous maker of pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, says: ‘The priceless ingredient of every product is 
the honor and integrity of its maker.’ I handle Squibb’s 
preparations—in fact, there’s a Squibb corner in my drug 
store. In it are a number of preparations that should 
be in every family’s medicine chest. Let us suggest some 
good household and emergency preparations and get my 
chart of ‘WHAT TO DO ’TIL THE DOCTOR COMES.’ 


“Next to keeping well, it’s important to keep looking 
young and beautiful. The makers of Woodbury’s Soap 
pack with their products instructions that enable every 
woman to run her own exclusive beauty shop with satis- 
fying results and at very trivial cost. The little book 
tells of famous beauty treatments—how to remove trouble- 
some blackheads—to remedy a dry or an oily skin. 
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“Wo.nen know that Pond was right when he said, ‘Every 
normal skin needs two creams—one to protect and hold 
the powder—a very different one to cleanse it.’ We 
carry, of course, their cold cream for cleansing and their 
vanishing cream to hold the powder. 


“Cutex Sets that give a perfect manicure in five minutes, 
priced at 60c to $3.00. 


“I am quite sure that Djer-Kiss contains all the breaths 
of Araby. The really great perfumer is a musician in 
odors. With some eight notes in his scale, he strikes 
a harinonious scent. Paris is the center of the perfume 
confections, and here at my counter you will find Kerkofts 
melody in perfume. 


“Give the children a good stiff Prophylactic toothbrush 
every two months to keep their gums hard—a little tube 
of tooth paste all their own. 


“Just a word to the man who needs something to subdue 
and mow the wily beard. For him Jim Henry’s been 
around and left a stock of Mennen’s Shaving Cream— 
the fastest accelerator of a smooth face.” 


Most national campaigns reach (at best) but two out of five 
families. By furnishing merchants with blotters, you can make 
every family in his neighborhood know your product and where 
to buy it. 


Blotters are the one medium that retailers will invariably “circu- 
late.” Printers all over America are selling the blotter advertis- 
ing idea to retailers. Will your salesmen be able to offer the 
trade a blotter campaign that “ties them up” to your national 
advertising ? 


tandard 
Blottings 


“More Mental Impressions from 
cach prinking impression’ 


STANDARD PAPER MANUFACTURING CO., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
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DISTINCT-ORIGINAL 


“Our advertising copy has been very 
favorably commented upon numerous 
times; showing that the beauty of your 
typography, distinctiveness of expres- 
sion, and originality of thought stand 
out from the other copy that appears 


in our newspapers.” 
—From a client in the South. 


The advertising possibilities of your 
business, not the size of your appro- 
priation, are of first importance to us. 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON 
INCORPORATED 




















American Purchaser of Foreign 


Trade Upheld by Court 


Exclusive Rights of American Assignee to Trade-Mark Are Given in 
Java Powder Case 


Special Washington Correspondence 

T# Java face powder case was 

finally settled in the U. S. 
Supreme Court on Monday of 
this week. The court agreed with 
the contention of the plaintiff that 
“when an American concern pur- 
chases a foreign trade and duly 
announces the change of owner- 
ship, the customers of the trade- 
marked goods are thereafter its 
customers, and no goods except 
those which the American as- 
signee has personally approved of 
and designat-d by the trade-mark 
can be lawfully sold to the Ameri- 
can public.” 

Several fine points in the matter 
of trade-mark rights are brought 
out in the decision. The case was 
that of Bourjois & Co., vs. Anna 
Katzel, and involved the question 
of alleged infringement of a trade- 
The court 


mark for face powder. 
held that the district court was 
right in holding that there had 
been an infringement in this case, 


and granting an injunction. The 
injunction of the district court 
had been reversed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and the U. S. 
Supreme Court upheld the dis- 
trict court and reversed .he de- 
cision of the circuit court. 

A. Bourjois & Company, doing 
business in New York City, suing 
for an injunction against the de- 
fendant, told the Court that it is 
the exclusive owner of certain 
trade-marks for face powder. 
These trade-marks consisted of 
the word “Java” and the various 
labels which are carried by the 
company’s boxes and serve to iden- 
tify them as distinctive to the com- 
pany. The trade-marks were reg- 
istered. The company marketed 
the face powder under the trade 
name of “Poudre Java.” The 
firm of E. Wetheimer & Cie., of 
France, successors of A. Bourjois 
& Cie., also of France, had pur- 
chased the entire good-will and 
business of the latter company in 


the United States, and expanded 
its business here by widely adver- 
tising its product. 

Since becoming the owner of the 
American trade in the face pow- 
der, the company told the Court, 
it has experienced much difficulty 
in suppressing counterfeits, some 
of which were alleged to be nearly 
perfect. The defendant, Anna 
Katzel, conducting a pharmacy in 
New York City, imported powder 
from the French market and mar- 
keted the same under the name of 
“Java” powder. Some of this 
powder obtained by the defend- 
ant, it was brought out, emanated 
from the French source of supply, 
the E. Wetheimer & Cie., used by 
the plaintiff. 

The crux of the present case, 
presented by A. Bourjois & Com- 
pany and approved by the Court, 
was: 

“Whenever a purchaser buys a 
box of defendant’s powder, that 
purchaser believes, by reason of 
the trade-marks on the package, 
that the plaintiff’s reputation and 
guarantee stand behind the prod- 
uct. This, in the United States 
markets, is the result of the pres- 
ence of plaintiff’s trade-marks on 
the non-plaintiff’s goods, and is 
equivalent to a false representa- 
tion to the public as well as a di- 
rect interference with plaintiff’s 
lawful market, and consequently, 
upon all theories of trade-mark 
protection, constitutes enjoinable 
subject matter. The plaintiff’s 
reputation is drawn in with respect 
to goods with which the plaintiff 
is in no wise associated, and this 
creates a situation requiring re- 
dress. 

“The situation is different in a 
case in which for special reasons 
or under special circumstances the 
public is not concerned with a 
plaintiff’s association with a trade- 
mark, Thus a customer desiring 
to purchase French Vichy or Hun- 
yadi Janos expects to receive the 
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product of certain springs, no 
matter through what agent these 
waters may be distributed. A pur- 
chaser of Eternelle violin strings 
expects to receive Muller’s fa- 
mous German product, and he is 
not interested in the identity of 
Muller’s New York exclusive sell- 
ing agent. The purchaser of Le 
Page’s glue wants to be sure that 
Le Page or Le Page’s assignees 
made it. In none of the cases re- 
ferred to was the plaintiff’s repu- 
tation in any way involved or 
placed in jeopardy. When, how- 
ever, that reputation begins to be 
drawn upon to move competitive 
goods, then intervention by the 
courts is imperative.” 

Houbigant, Inc., and Joseph 
Francois De Spoturno Coty, 
French manufacturers of per- 
fumes, and importers for the 
American trade, filed a joint brief 
as amici curiae, in support of the 
contention of the A. Bourjois & 
Company. 

In their brief, Houbigant, Inc., 
and J. F. De S. Coty told the 
Court that “this case is of unusual 
importance because the decisions 
of the majority of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals destroy the value 
of very substantial investments 
which have been made by Ameri- 
can citizens in purchasing the 
American branches of foreign con- 
cerns, whose business depends en- 
tirely upon certain trade-marks or 
trade names.” 

The Court agreed with the point 
raised in the brief that “Sections 
16 and 19 of the Trade-Mark Law 
give the owner of a trade-mark 
the right to sue an infringer for 
damages and an injunction. The 
owner of a trade-mark, in a situ- 
ation like the present, is clearly 
the American assignee and ‘regis- 
trant, because Section 16 states 
‘That the registration of a trade- 
mark under the provisions of this 
act shall be prima facie evidence 
of ownership.’ To refuse the in- 
junction provided by statute be- 
cause the goods in issue are pur- 
chased from the foreign assignor, 
while granting it in every other 
case, is to read an exception into 
the statute without any justifica- 
tion.” 
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English Raisin Market Opened 


to Americans 

It’s an’ ill wind that blows nobody 
good, it is said. Asia Minor has sup- 
plied England with raisins for several 
centuries. The Turkish occupation of 
Smyrna and consequent destruction of 
crops threatened the British public with 
a raisin famine extending over the 
holidays. California growers got in 
touch with the English retail market. 
About $200,000 was spent on adver 
tising and in six months sales totaled 
over $3,000,000. This scale may not 
continue but a good trade seems as 
sured. The price obtained was about 
6d. a pound, compared with 1d. and 
1%d. a pound formerly paid. Raisins 
acked in cartons were a novelty in 
ngland and this feature without in 
crease of the retail price was much ap- 
reciated. Competition is expected 
rom Australia and South Africa, where 
fine raisins are already being produced. 


Lighting Fixture Association 
Has a Slogan 


A_ slogan “Notice the Lighting 
Equipment” has been adopted by the 
National Council of Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers. 

This slogan, in addition to its ready 
adaptability in connection with lighting 
fixtures and glassware, can be put to 
good use with architects and owners, 
according to H. Hofrichter, secre- 
tary of the association. The slogan 
covers the entire lighting industry, he 
states, and presents possibilities of 
usage in all of its branches. 


Two New Accounts for 
Duluth Agency 


The Martinson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Duluth, manufacturer of the Mar- 
tinson Wheelbarrow Stump Puller, and 
the Maplewood Poultry Farm, Barnum, 
Minn., baby chicks, have placed their 
accounts with Shadbolt-Carnes & Nolte, 
Inc., Duluth advertising agency. Farm 
papers and direct-mail advertising will 
be used. 


Joins ‘Campbell-Ewald Staft 


K. L. Bridges has joined the New 
York office of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company as account executive. He 
succeeds Stephen M. Avery, resigned. 
Mr. Bridges - previously had been as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Tide 
Water Oil Company. 


Joins The Independent Studios 


Harry Volkmar, previously with 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc., has joined The In- 
dependent Studios, New York, as a 
representative. 


G. H. Mitchell, formerly with the 
Howard G. Carnahan Company, Chi- 
cago advertising art studio, has joined 
Will | Howell & Associates, sales 
creative material, Chicago. 
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one Dominant Idea that welds sales. It is 

our firm conviction that every advertising 
campaign should be born of a Dominant Idea 
that [¥, writes itself into vivid advertising — 
translates itself into aggressive salesmanship. 


| T’S the tremendous, persistent hammering of 


Upon request, we will send “The Interlocking Program” to executives 
@ 
Five SouthWabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
> 
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Sprague 
Electric Works Rescues 
a Trade-Mark 


N electrical trade papers for 

February, a page advertisement 
in three colors of the Sprague 
Electric Works of the General 
Electric Company illustrates a 
coil of armored conductor con- 
spicuously tagged, and carries the 
bold heading, “Look for This 
Tag!” The text then explains, 
“This orange and blue colored tag 
on the coil, and the ‘BX’ imprints 
on the armoring, now identify all 
genuine BX.” 

M. Bostwick, advertising 
manager of the company, tells 
Printers’ INK that the campaign 
was thought necessary because the 
trade-mark was beginning to be 
accepted as the name of a gen- 
eral product rather than the mark 
of a distinctive Sprague specialty. 

“The first armoring machine,” 
he said, “was perfected in April, 
1899, by E. T. Greenfield, in our 
Thirty-fourth Street factory. But 
the majority of the trade does not 
know that we originated the first 
armored conductor and called it 
‘BX,’ and that no other manufac- 
turer has the right to apply this 
term to his product. 

“Our armored conductor was 
improved from time to time until 
March, 1901, when the present 
‘BX’ type was perfected. Since 
then many similar conductors have 
appeared on the market, and wire- 
men and the trade in general have 
come to call loosely all armored 
conductors ‘BX.’ However, we do 
not propose to have the name of 
our product, backed by so: many 
years of experience, pooled in this 
way with the various armored con- 
ductors of all kinds and qualities 
that have appeared on the market. 

“On every coil of our armored 
conductor we are attaching a dis- 
tinctive tag that brands our prod- 
duct unmistakably. Then we are 
stamping ‘BX’ in quarter-inch let- 
ters into the armoring every eight 
inches on our double strip conduc- 
tor. From now on this will be a 
positive identifying mark of our 
product. 
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“This trade-mark, simple as it 
is, grew with the development of 
the conductor.’ The flexible steel 
conduit, produced in 1899, was 
designated as ‘Type A.’ Later the 
armoring was applied to a twin 
conductor, which was catalogued 
as ‘Type B,’ to distinguish it from 
the conduit. Then certain changes 
were made in this type, in perfect- 
ing it, and it was finally called 
‘BX.’ 

“Of course we expect to build 
up a general preference for our 
product that will be.in our favor, 
conditions being equal. And we 
expect to continue our campaign 
of advertising in the electrical 
trade press until the entire trade is 
conscious of the fact that ‘BX’ is 
a trade-mark that is our exclusive 
property.” 


Overcoming the Holiday Break 
in Advertising 


The Hillman Store, of Chicago, has 
found a way to overcome the break in 
advertising and possible purchase time. 
When holidays fall on Mondays it us 
ually works hardships upon the retailer. 
He has to advertise for two days in 
stead of one to keep his goods fresh 
in the minds of the readers. Hill 
man’s has found a way to do this 
at a greatly reduced cost. Full pages 
are used on Sundays and then on Mon 
days, the holidays, these same adver 
tisements are repeated in miniature, in- 
forming the public that the advertise 
ments are.the same that had appeared 
in the Sunday papers. In this way 
they are able to advertise on both days 
at a greatly reduced cost. 


New Accounts for Toledo 
Agency 

The Irwin Auger Bit Company, Wil- 
mington, O.; the Sidney Machine Tool 
Company, Sidney, O., and the Baker 
tone Corporation, Buffalo, have placed 
their accounts with the C. C. Stockford 
Company, Toledo advertising agency. 
Campaigns are planned in trade and 
general publications. 

Geneva Reinhart, formerly with the 
Martin V. Kelley Company, Inc., Toledo 
advertising agency, has joined the C. C 
Stockford Company, as manager of the 
order and contract department. 


W. A. Schulte Leaves Schulte- 
Tiffany Agency 

W. A. Schulte. president and secre 
tary of the Schulte-Tiffany Company 
Cleveland advertising agency, has dis 
posed of his interest in that company 
Mr. Schulte was at one time advertis 
ing manager of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. 
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Courtesy of N. Y. World 





The Conning ‘Tower 











The Manufacturers’ Index of Popularity 


Sir: Your readers may be interested in the effec- 
tive method devised by the librarian of the Manu- 
facturers’ Club for deciding what periodical sub- 
scriptions to renew and what ones to drop. He has 
an alphabetical card file in which each magazine is 
listed on a separate card. At the close of each calen- 
dar month he takes inventory of all the periodicals 
in the library. If a magazine has been stolen by a 
member during the month, proper entry is made on 
that magazine’s card. At the end of the year he goes 
through the cards. If any particular magazine has 
not been stolen once during the year the conclusion 
is that the popularity of that magazine does not 
warrant renewing its subscription. In other words, 
for example, in 1922 the club subscribed to Life and 
Punch. Fifty-two copies of Life were stolen from 
the library, none of Punch. So in 1923 we will sub- 
seribe only for Life. Again thanking you for the 
privilege of your column, I am, 
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BUSINESS 














for the Building Trades 





cs monthly to 160,000 
business executives, all 
picked — and postage paid — 
by Burroughs salesmen. 
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Why it gets results —The unusual 
results which Business MAGAZINE de- 
livers to advertisers are largely ex- 
plained by the unique way in which 
its readers are obtained. Each name 
is personally picked by a Burroughs 
salesman right in the territory where 
it originates, and that salesman must 
pay the postage on every copy. — 


Naturally, by this method, waste is 
reduced to the vanishing point—every 
name represents real buying ability 
and buying authority or influence. 


A recent actual survey of 50,000 of the 
160,000 readers of Business MAGAZINE 
showed that its list was made up en- 
tirely of business executives, and that 
various lines of business were repre- 
sented as follows: Manufacturing, 
44%; Retailing, 28%; Wholesaling, 
18%; Public Utilities, Insurance, Bank- 
ing, Construction and others, 10%. 





‘*‘BUSINESS”’ is producing greater traceable 
results per dollar spent than any other pub- 
lication we use—R. N. Fellows, Advertising 
Manager, Addressograph Co., Chicago. 





Write today for rate card and further information. 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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YOUNGSTOWNS 
Annual Pay Roll is 
$100,000,000. 


RE you getting any share of this hundred million 
dollars? Its earners are good spenders. ‘They 
form a ready market for any modern convenience 

or improvement for their personal comfort. 


Wise merchandisers have made Youngstown a test 
city on national campaigns. They use the VINDICATOR 
—Daily and Sunday—because it puts their story in every 
worth-while home. The Sunday VINDICATOR is the 
only Sunday newspaper in this entire territory. 


Cover YOUNGSTOWN with 


Che Vindicator 


Daily and Sunday 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


LACOSTE & MAXWELL, Representatives 
Monolith Building Marquette Building 
New York City ' Chicago, Ill. 
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What Constitutes a “Slogan”? 


Its Value Depends on Use and Acceptance by the Public 


AvToLInE Or, Company 
Wm. C. Rosinson & Son Co. 
BattimoreE, Mp., Jan. 17, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are attaching a list of slogans 
used in our various forms of publicity, 
ind we would appreciate it very much 
if you would register these in your 
Bureau. If some of them have been 
registered before we would appreciate 
vour advice. 

AUTOLINE O1L CoMPANY. 


\ E are complying with the re- 

quest to place the following 
list of slogans on record as -having 
been used for Autoline Oil: 


Tried and True—Since ‘Thirty-two’! 

Worth Has Won for Robinson 

Dealers Lean to ‘‘Autoline”’ 

“Autoline” Sells Because It Excels 

Sell ‘“‘Autoline’—Be Well Advised— 
Widely Sold and Advertised 

Of Worth Undisputed—To Fords ’Tis 
Best Suited 

Wisely Selected and Patent-Protected 

\ Help to the Car—Draws Trade 
from Afar 

Never Fails to Quicken Sales 

Efficient and Good, and Sells as ‘It 
Should 

“Autoline” Dealers Are the Happiest 
Feelers 

Found Finer for Fords 

Quality the Reason Why Your Cus- 
tomers Will Buy and Buy 

Dispense It Today—Draws Business 


Your Way 
Earn — Makes 


One Way It Does 
Ever Offered 


Buyers Return 

No Better Lubrication 
to the Nation 

Unvarying Grade Makes a Hit with 
Your Trade 

The Oil That’s Selected Because It’s 
Perfected 

Makes Every Run a Quiet One 

The Oil That Works without the 
Jerks 
Best Oil Found to Deaden Sound 
The Life of the Motor—Wins the 
Quality Voter 

Fliminates the Jerks and Jars That 
Kill the Worth of Motor Cars 
Robinson Fame Began to Grow—In 
the Days of Long Ago 

- Sign of Red Guides to Worth 
Aheac 

It Doesn’t Matter Who You Are— 
“Autoline” Should Oil Your Car 


We confess however, to a cer- 
tain embarrassment at having no 
less than twenty-six slogans added 
to the list at one fell swoop, by a 


single concern. They are un- 
deniably clever and ingenious, and 
many of them represent excellent 
slogan material—but if this should 


constitute a precedent, and other 
concerns should begin to register 
slogans on the same scale, we can 
see where the problems of record- 
ing and searching the records may 
become rather complicated, to say 
the least. 

And from the standpoint of the 
concern itself, we think it. should 
be pointed out that the effort to 
establish twenty-six slogans’ at 
once is practically certain to de- 
feat its own purpose. The chief 
virtue of a slogan is its ability to 
serve as a means of identifying 
the goods—to a certain extent it is 
a trade signature, just as a trade- 
mark or a label is. And, also like 
a trade-mark, its value depends 
upon the extent to which it is 
known as referring to the goods 
of a certain concern. Clearly 
enough, the use of twenty-six dif- 
ferent signatures trade-marked 
for the same product would pro- 
duce only confusion, and the same 
thing is true with respect to slo- 
gans. It is difficult enough to 
drive a single phrase into the pub- 
lic consciousness so that it will 
be instantly recognized as stand- 
ing for the goods of a specific 
concern, and the task of doing it 
with respect to a score or more of 
different phrases would appear to 
be practically hopeless. 

What should be clearly under- 
stood, we think, is the fact that 
the value of a slogan does not re- 
sult from any intrinsic merit in 
the phrase itself, but from some- 
thing entirely outside it. The 
famous slogan of the -Eastman 
Kodak Company, for example, 
grew to be enormously valuable 
because everybody knew that it 
meant “Kodak.” But the phrase 
“You Press the Button; We Do 
the Rest.” when it was first coined, 
was of no more intrinsic value 
than any other form of words to 
express the same idea. It was 
only after years of intensive ad- 
vertising had been put behind it 
that it acquired any particular 
value. and its status as a slogan 
was due to the advertising and not 
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to any intrinsic quality in the 
phrase itself. 

A clever phrase is capable of 
being made into a slogan, but it is 
not a slogan merely because it is 
clever. It is the good-will adher- 
ing to it in the public mind which 
alone gives it the character of a 
slogan as distinguished from a 
mere bit of advertising copy. And 
it is the good-will which is en- 
titled to protection: not the mere 
form of words in which an idea 
is expressed. The practical use- 
fulness of Printers’ INK’s regis- 
ter of slogans will depend to a de- 
gree upon the extent to which 
readers bear that distinction in 
mind, and help us to keep the 
record clear of all phrases which 
are not plainly entitled to the 
“slogan” classification. — [Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


P. W. Lennen Will Join 
Erwin, Wasey. & Co. 


Philip W. Lennen_ has resigned as 
vice-president of the Royal Tailors, Chi- 
cago. He will join Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., Chicago advertising agency. Mr. 
Lennen has been with the Royal Tai- 
lors for the last fifteen years. For 
twelve years he was sales and adver- 
tising manager, and for the last three 
years has been vice-president and 
chairman of the executive committee. 

The advertising department of the 
Royal Tailors will be under the man- 
agement of R. Grout, who has been 
an assistant and associate of Mr. Len- 
nen for many years. 


New Campaign for Bluebird 
Pearls 
Company, 
“Bluebird Pearls for 
plans an advertising cam- 
paign which will begin in the spring. 


The Henshel New York 
manufacturer of 


Happiness,” 


ashion publications will be used in 
color. A dealer service compaign also 
is being ,prepared. The account has 
been placed with The Biow Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, New York. 


Joins Einson-Freeman 
Company 


Ed Usoskin, formerly president of 
Ed Usoskin, Inc., New York, lithog- 
raphers, has joined the sales depart- 
ment of the Einson-Freeman Company, 
Inc., lithographers, New York. 


H. J. P. Murphy is now in charge 
of the advertising department of the 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
Limited, Ford, Ont., under the direc- 
tion of H. S. Pritchard, sales manager. 


PRINTERS’ 
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Canners Told to Make Wider 
Use of Newspaper Advertising 


At the sixteenth annual convention 
of the National Canners’ Association, 
held at Atlantic City, the week of 
January 22, wider use of newspaper 
advertising was urged by F. E. Kamper, 
president of the National Associatio 
of Retail Grocers. ‘‘Advertising sho: 4 
achieve its poe by being a true 
expression of the commodity offered,” 
Mr. Kamper said. He also said that 
labels should be used to tell the uses 
of the canned goods. James Moore, 
retiring president of the National Can- 
ners’ Association, recommended that a 
fund of $25,000 be created for the de. 
fense of the industry and the investi- 
gation of alleged cases of poisoning 
from canned goods. The following offi. 
cers were elected: President, James A. 
Anderson, Morgan, Utah; first vice- 
president, Royal F. Clark, Beaver Dam, 
Wis.; second vice-president, Robert M. 
Barthold, San Francisco; secretary- 
treasurer, Frank E. Gerrell, Washing 
ton. 


Swift & Company Earnings 
Increase 

Swift & Company, Chicago, report 
total sales for the year ended November 
4, 1922, of $650,000,000 compared with 
$800,000,000 for the preceding year. 
Net earnings, however, for the same 
period, amounted to $13,049,217, con- 
trasted with a deficit of $7,812,281 in 
the preceding year. The decline in sales 
is explained in part by the deduction 
from the gross figures of the sales 
which foreign companies made on com- 
mission for Compania Swift Interna 
cional. 


Everard P. Meade with 


“Printers’ Ink” 

Everard Page Meade, recently with 
the Whitlock Cordage Company, New 
York, has joined the advertising staff 
of Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly at New York. Mr. Meade had 
been with Snyder & Black, Inc., lithog- 
raphers, New York, before he became 
associated with the Whitlock Cordage 
Company. 


Manufacturing Plumber Seeks 


Spring Business Now 
The Haines, Jones & Cadbury Com: 
pany, manufacturing plumbers of Phila- 
delphia, is using space in the  news- 
papers to spur into action industrial 
plants planning the installation of 
sanitary plumbing, drinking fountains, 
water coolers, wash basins, etc.—work 

usually postponed tiil the spring. 


Rocco D. Navigato ey erences an 
advertising art . service Chicago, 
specializing in color work 5 outdoor 
advertising. e was with the creative 
bureau of the Thos. Cusack Company 
outdoor advertising, Chicago, for six 
years. 
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Leads the Entire World 


In Advertising Gains 1922 over 1921 





EVENING “HERALD 


GAINED 3,493,854 LINES 





LOS ANGELES 


EVENING EXPRESS 


LOST 937,020 LINES 





LOS ANGELES 


EVENING RECORD 


LOST 1,268,120 LINES 





THE EVENING HERALD covers the field completely 
It is read by 155 out of every 200 families in Los 
Angeles and vicinity. 


Dominate this busy territory by concentrating 
advertising in THE EVENING HERALD. 





Representatives: 
H. W. MOLONEY, 604 Times Bldg., 
New York, N. Y 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., 401 Tower Bldg., 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, 710 Hearst Bldg., 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Americans Cause 
Change in South Ameri- 
can Sales Methods 


BS aggressive sales methods 
of American tire manufactur- 
ers have effected a radical change 
in selling methods in South Amer- 
ican countries is the opinion of 
Clarence C. Brooks, Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Buenos 
Aires. Mr. Brooks says: 


The tire market in the River Plate 
countries has become so highly competi- 
tive in the last three years that the 
wholesale importer or exclusive local 
representative has been almost elimi- 
nated. Fully 95 per cent of the sales 
to the trade in this territory are now 
made by factory branches of American 
or continental manufacturers who have 
offices in Buenos Aires, 

The policy of consigning tires and 
tubes to subagents, dealers, and jobbers 
was generally practiced by European 
manufacturers, who were in control of 
the market up to 1915, Their inability 
to supply the trade because of the war 
and the invasion of American tire manu- 
facturers into the field produced a radi- 
cal change in selling methods. Today 
all business outside of Buenos Aires is 
transacted on firm orders and few deal- 
ers within the Federal District receive 
merchandise on consignment. One of 
the largest companies has only four con- 
signment accounts on ‘its books at this 
time, and it hopes to eliminate these at 
the first opportunity. 

With increased competition the advan- 
tage of selling on firm order is apparent. 
It has caused dealers to employ aggres- 
sive sales methods, resulting in a larger 
volume of business with less capital in- 
volved, effected quicker turnovers with 
resultant larger profits, assured the con- 
sumer fresh stock, and has made it pos- 
sible for dealers to handle several lines. 
The policy of dealers now is to place 
small but frequent orders, The elimina- 
tion of the consignment policy has in no 
way handicapped the e of American 
tires. American tire manufacturers, 
through their branches, introduced the 
method of selling only on firm orders, 
the results of which have been so bene- 
ficial that foreign competitors have had 
to adopt the same policy to retain their 
share of the trade. The fact that 
Argentina is an agricultural and pas- 
toral country and the credit structure of 
the nation is based only on a complete 
turnover of invested capital once each 
year, after the harvest season, has in no 
way influenced the tire trade. 


The Home Owner is the name of a 
new illustrated monthly magazine de 
voted to the building of better homes, 
published by The ome Owner Pub- 
lishing Company, Los Angeles. D. H 
McDonald is business manager. 
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A Little Scotch for the New 
Year 


When more precisely worded grect- 
ings are forgotten, the mimeographed 
New Year letter of the Macwhyte Com 
pany, Kenosha, Wis., will be recalled, 
for in it Sandy Macwhyte left no 
doubt of his ancestry and “tied” it up 
with the wire rope he manufactures. 
His cheery letter which has come to 
Printers’ INK, said 

“The bisness skies are a gey sicht 
brichter than they were a twalmonth 


ago. 

“Tika body that,wants wark, has it, 
an’ at guid wages: 

“The Coal Mines are bisy. The Rail 
roads dinna hae enough cars tae tak’ 
care o’ the bisness that comes tae them. 
The Loggers are bringin’ oot an awfu’ 
big lot o’ logs. Passengers an’ Freight 
Elevators are wearin’ oot wire rope at 
a merry clip. e Derricks in the 
Quarries are pickin’ up big blocks 0’ 
stone iviry day o’ the week. Dreelin’ 
for ile is no as active as I wud like 
tae see it, but the day wull sune he 
here whan iviry prospect for gettin’ ile 
wull be developed. 

“The comin’ yeat looks gude tae me. 
We are gaun tae mak’ mair wire rope 
than ivir afore, and whan oor bisness 
is gude, yours will be likewise. 

“Sae here’s a hope-that you an’ yours 
wull hae a Merry Yuletide, an’ that 
the New Year wull bring iviry yin o’ 
ye the greatest easure o’ Health, 
Happiness, an’ Pigsperity. 


“Yer atild Freen’, 
“Sanpy Macwhryte, 
“Wire Rope Splicer.” 


“Vanta’’ Garments Advertised 
in Medical Journals 


The Earnshaw@Sales Company, Chi- 
cago, is running full pages in the 
medical journals to tell the features 
of its Vanta garments for children. 
The copy points out the advantages to 
the physician in haying his little patients 
comfortably and uniformly clothed. Six 
illustrations show the garments and how 
they are put on without pins or buttons. 


Robinson Maffdfacturing Com- 
pany Plans Campaign 


The Robinson Manufacturing Com 
pany, Westfield, Mass., manufacturer 
of the Robinson Reminder and Robin 
son Redipad, plans a national advertis 
ing campaign during the present year. 
The account hasbeen placed with the 
J. D. Bates Advertising Agency, Spring 
field, Mass. 


With Barrows & Richardson 


William G. Séhitéffer, recently with 
Fainsworth, Brown & Schaeffer, adver- 
tising agency, New York, has joined the 
New ork office of Barrows & 
Richardson, Philadelphia advertising 
agency, 
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The National advertisers and local merchants 
in both want ads and display advertising 
AGAIN demonstrated their newspaper pref- 
erence in Omaha—and in 1922 this preference 
was shown in no uncertain terms, for of the 
22,785,420 lines of clean advertising pub- 
lished by the three Omaha newspapers, the 
World-Herald alone carried 11,262,118 lines. 
Note the lineage table below: 


All measurements in lines, by the Haynes 
Advertising Agency, an independent 
measuring service. 


World- Next Thira 
Herald Paper Paper 


Total Display 
(less medical) 8,826,622 5,237,540 4,583,432 


Want Ads.... 2,435,496 914,186 788,144 





Total clean, paid 
advertising... . . 11,262,118 6,151,726 5,371,576 


Medical None 315,364 536,578 


Compared with 1921, The World-Herald 
gained over 1,100,000 lines, five times as 
much as the next paper; the third paper lost, 


The Omaha 


W orld - Herald 


Most News—Most Ads—All Clean 
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Sales Help Thgdv 
Getting fro 


HAT does Washington mean to you? ls it 

merely the city where Congress meets and 
discusses the thousand and one subjects so dear to the 
heart of the earnest legislator ? 


Or is it your commercial question and answer box, 
to which you can turn for the solution of some par- 
ticularly knotty sales problem or some hitherto inac- 
cessible figures of greatest i camels to your selling 
campaign? 


Several thousand men and women have headquarters 


in Washington from which they send out informationff 
to businesses in all parts of the country. Economists,fif 
statisticians, trained investigators, lawyers and bankers 
have discovered the vein of golden ideas and are tap- 
ping it for clients all over the United States. 


Have you, too, discovered this vein? Are you getting 
your share of the vast store of information that your 
Government provides, that is yours for the asking? 


There is something of definite value to you in Wash 
ington if you make or sell books, feather plumes, fer 
tilizers, knit goods, jewelry, whetstones, hammocks 
cordage, pianos, pumps, sausage, sewing machines 
roofing materials, marble, laundry machines, electri¢ 
sweepers, lumber, mirrors, bicycles, matches, soft drinks 
stoves, linoleum, fiber waste-baskets, paper boxes, con 
densed milk, shirts, coffins, railway cars, rails, hairpin 
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dvertisers Are 
ashington 


corsets, Chewing gum, chemicals, lime or cement, 
patent medicines, office supplies, silk, cotton, textiles 
or what not. 


Melvin Ryder lives in Washington and knows 
Washington. In the February issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink Monrtuty he tells you of the many sources of 
information that are centred in that city. He 
shows you how Washington can help you in your 
ales plans. 


Other articles in the February Monthly that will help 
you in making your plans and setting your policies 
for 1923 are 


Our Best Sates IpEas Come From Our Customers 
By S. E. Summerfield, President, Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 


Turninc a Dutt Season into a Houipay Rusu 
By William F. Plowfield, President, Colonial Chemical Corporation 


Traininc SaLEsMEN TO Work 1n SmaLi Towns 
Miniature Mopets—How anp Wuy THey Are MarketTepD 


Otp SaLesMEN TauGHT To SELL 1In New Ways 


There are twenty-five “how-to” articles in February 


PRINTERS’? INK MONTHLY 


2§ cents a copy $2.00 a year 


Madison Avenue ° New York 
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How the University of Maine 
Advertises to Reach Alumni 


Campaign to Raise’ $500,000 for New Memorial Gymnasium-Armory 


A®* advertising campaign has 
recently been inaugurated to 
raise $500,000 from the alumni 
and friends of the University of 
Maine, situated at Orono, for a 
gymnasium-armory building to be 
built as a memorial to the forty- 
one university men who gave their 
lives in the World War. 

All the daily newspapers and 
many of the weekly papers of the 
State are being used, together 
with direct-mail literature to the 
alumni. Details of the campaign 
are being handled by a committee 
of alumni with headquarters in 
Bangor. 

When this committee began to 
study the records of the 6,000 
alumni to decide upon the best 
method of telling the story of 
the campaign it found that about 
50 per cent lived in the State and 
50 per cent were scattered all 
over the country. It was also 
found that a very high percentage 
of the total number had been out 
of direct touch with the university 
for a number of years, and there- 
fore were not acquainted with its 
progress or its present and future 
needs, 

If the alumni themselves were 
out of touch, there seemed to be 
no doubt that many friends of 
the university throughout the 
State who might contribute to the 
fund were even more in ignorance 
of the work the university was 
doing of direct benefit to the peo- 
ple of the State. 

There was another reason for 
using the newspapers. Although 
most of the other States having 
universities founded under the 
Morrell Act, passed by Congress 
in 1862, have recognized their in- 
stitutions as State properties, there 
has been some hesitancy on the 
part of the State officials to recog- 
nize the University of Maine, and 
it was felt that this point should 
also be cleared up, not only for 
the information of the alumni, but 
for all the people of the State. 
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The committee believed that this 
information ought to be in the 
hands of the alumni and friends 
before they could be asked to give 
to the proposed fund. 

It was decided, therefore, that 
these combined objects could best 
be obtained by the use of paid 
space in the newspapers of the 
State. The funds necessary for 
the campaign were. guaranteed by 
a group from the executive com- 
mittee of the general alumni as- 
sociation. 

An analysis of the situation 
showed that by using all the daily 
newspapers and two of the farm 
weeklies a great proportion of the 
population of the State could be 
reached. But to be sure of in- 
teresting everyone, the first two 
advertisements were run in thirty- 
seven other weeklies. 


RIGHT SIZE IS FOUND 


The most efficient size of ad- 
vertisement to tell the story was 
found to be ten inches on three 
columns, Attractive borders were 
designed, which in addition to 
being decorative, depicted familiar 
scenes or buildings on the campus 
which would bring back to the 
alumni memories of their college 
days. 

The copy was planned and writ- 
ten to tell a consecutive story in 
fourteen advertisements to run 
once each week from the middle 
of january to the middle of April. 
Each piece of copy is addressed: 
“To the Alumni, Alumnae, Former 
Students and Friends of the Uni- 
versity,” and each piece is signed 
by the committee in a paragraph 
stating the object of the adver- 
tisements. The first one was an 
announcement of the general cam- 
paign. The second covered the 
question whether or not the uni- 
versity is a State institution and 
the next seven advertisements tell 
the story of the service of the 
university to the State, the present 
condition of the university and its 
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future needs, The last five ad- 
vertisements will bear directly on 
the gymnasium-armory project 
and make a strong appeal for 
funds. 

While these advertisements are 
appearing in the papers a cam- 


To the Alumni, Alumnae, Former Students, and 
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be concentrated in the sixty days 
between then and the first of 
June. Committees from the vari- 
ous county and city alumni asso- 
ciations throughout the country 
have been appointed and thes 
workers will see as many of the 
alumni personally 
can be reached. 
When these cor 

mittees start to work 
a weekly bulletin 
called “The  Brick- 
layer” will be sent 
out from the Bangor 
headquarters repcri- 
ing the progress 


Friends of the University of Maine 
By What Standards Is a University Judged? 


ERE are certain definite stand- 
ards by which a university may 
be judged. 

Is it by its athletic records? The 


stitutions. It cannot fairly be judged 
by its buildings. 

By its faculty, its graduates, and 
its service to the State? Here we 
have a fair measure of its worth. 

At the University, you will find a 


the drive. 

The tone of the en- 
tire campaign is dig- 
nified with reason- 
why copy. No at- 


no doubt, have added prestige to the 

institution 

many students ever 

athletic contests. Certainly this on 
s 


® 
resent a sol y esti- 
mating the worth of the University. 
Is it by its buildings? On the 
campus at Orono there are many 
beautiful buildings, all of which are 


But only a ae = = 


—_ Beas 


absolutely necessary in maintaining 
the high standards of the institution 

But while these buildings were 
sufficient for the coy at the time 
they were erected, they fall far short 
of present-day demands, one of the 
greatest of 
which is that 
for a new 
Gymnasium- 


(% end 
i ° 


versity carries on. 


Armory. 
University of 


EVEN TO THE BEAR MASCOT, ADVERTISING LIKE THIS IS 
SURE TO REVIVE LOYALTY AND ENCOURAGE SPIRIT 
OF LIBERALITY AMONG ALUMNI 


paign of direct literature is being 
sent to all the alumni, both in and 
out of the State. Among the 
larger pieces of this campaign 
are a booklet telling the story of 
the university and its growth and 
another booklet on the gym- 
nasium-armory itself. Arrange- 
ments were also made with one 
of the daily papers to have copies 
of each issue containing the ad- 
vertising mailed to all the alumni 
outside the State. 

The actual drive for funds will 
not begin until April 2, and will 


loyal, hard-working, capable body of 
instructors, many of whom have 
sacrificed larger opportunities for 
love of Maine and belief in its future. 

Although the University is a com- 
eT young pooner it has 


jousand 
Stone of Maine bore and —— And 
of 


in domestic science, in education, in 


uch 

“a 6. y service will future graduat 
oe are able to aie the privi 

er of 


the more 
which the University will have? 


tempt is made to 
arouse enthusiasm by 
jazzy, “hooray boys” 
methods, as it was 
felt- that when the 
story of the need for 
this particular build- 
ing was logically pre- 
sented it would be 
convincing to every 
alumnus. 


Adverse Criticism 
Advertised 


The Vanderbilt Produc 
ing Company, New York, 
using considerably more 
newspaper space than the 
usual theatrical announce- 
ment, utilized comment of 
dramatic critic s, both 
favorable and adverse, to 
interest the public in its 
new musical comedy, 
“Glory.” Ten critics 
evenly divided in opinion 
were quoted but good 
measure was added with two sarcastic 
items by critics already represented. 
Then the copy said: “The boys didn’t 
seem to agree on ‘Glory’ produced at the 
Vanderbilt Theatre on Christmas night. 
Some of them must be wrong. Of course, 
it wasn’t written for them but for the 
public, and we are going to keep right 
on playing it until that public tells us 
what they think.” 


F. W. Janvrin Joins Boston 
Agency 
Fred W. anvrin, previously _ 
managerial and advertising work, 
acquired an interest in _the Hunt Luce 
Advertising Agency, Boston, Mass. 
which he has joined as vice-preside nt. 
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Breaking 
The Barriers That Bar 
The Buying 


CREDITING Coué with discovery 
of a sixth sense is incredible! Ad- 
vertising Men, and Typographers 
who prove it with proofs, have for 
these many, many moonssignalled 
thatself-same sense —theseat ofall 
senses: Evoking the eye by invok- 
ing beauty of line, grace of design, 
dignity and balance, light faces 
for right places, and dark faces 
in stark places, the mind is made 
into a receptive mood—then the 
message, of truth tersely told, re- 
peated “day by day,” forces that 
impulse of thesixth sense to Break 
the Barriers that Bar the Buying. 


PHILLIPS & WIENES 


INCORPORATED 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 East Twenty-third Street 
New York 


¥ 
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The population of Des Moines, Federal census of 


1920, was 126,468. 


Here is the present circulation of the Daily Capital: 


The Des Moines Capital is in a position to serve any 


national advertiser exclusively in Des Moines with a 


complete coverage of the city and tributary territory. 


The Capital is the best newspaper it has ever been 
from the standpoint of quality, and the circulation, 
city and country, is the biggest in the history of the 
paper. One can readily see from the population of 
Des Moines, as given above, that nearly every one in 


Des Moines sees the Capital every night. 


We will be much pleased if advertisers interested in 
the Des Moines newspaper situation would make 
inquiry for further information, and particularly ask 


to see sample copies of the Capital. 


The Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


Over 64,000 Daily 
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Slate Association 
Votes for Advertising 
Campaign 


T= National Slate Associa- 
tion, at a convention at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, on 
January 22 and 23, voted to ad- 
vertise co-operatively. 

The association endorsed plans 
for an advertising campaign which 
will be directed toward consumers 
and the trade to stimulate the 
sale of slate products by calling 
attention to the varied uses of 
this product. There are about a 
hundred main uses for slate, it 
was stated, and new uses are con- 
stantly springing up and it will 
be the purpose of the association 
to keep the public informed of 
them. 

The slate market, it was ex- 
plained, may be divided into five 
general divisions: roofing, struc- 
tural and sanitary, electrical, edu- 
cational and granules and _ slate 
powder. The use of slate for 
roofing purposes is the largest 
single outlet, but there is an in- 
creasing demand for the product 
for structural and electrical pur- 
poses. It was because of these 
growing marketing ramifications 
of the industry that the National 
Slate Association was formed in 
June, 1922, with the primary ob- 
jective of developing a_ public 
realization of the serviceable »rop- 
erties of slate. 

The money for this advertising 
will be created by an assessment 
on the slate quarried or manufac- 
tured by each active member of 
the association. The keynote of 
the campaign has been embodied 
in the slogan, “Slate—Consider Its 
Uses.” This slogan was suggested 
by W. J. Reed, of Aurora, IIl., 
winner of the association’s slogan 
contest. Emery J. La Liberte, of 
Brockton, Mass., won the prize for 
the best insignia idea. 

The convention, before closing, 
made appropriations for research 
work and special tests. A code of 
ethics to standardize general prac- 
tice in the industry also was 
adopted. 

About 80 per cent of the slate 
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production of the United States 
was represented at the convention, 
which was the first annual meeting 
of the association. The officers 
are: W. H. Keenan, Bangor, Pa., 
president; G. F. Bernard, Boston, 
Mass., vice-president; A. H. Mor- 
row, West Pawlet, Vt., treasurer, 
and W. S. Hays, Philadelphia, 
secretary. Three new directors 
were added to represent districts 
formerly unrepresented: C. A. 
Lowry, Auld & Conger Company, 
Cleveland, O.; C. H. Davis, Davis 
Slate & Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, and . Stanwood, 
Blue Ridge Slate Company, Es- 
mont, Va, 

The _ association’s advertising 
will be directed by Mr. Hays, at 
Philadelphia. The account has 
been placed with Conklin Mann, 
advertising agent, New York. 


Museum of Art Has Industrial 
Exhibit 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, from January 14 to Feb 
ruary 28, holds its Seventh Exhibition 
of Industrial Art, consisting of current 
work, loaned by manufacturers and de 
signers, based upon_ study of the mu- 
seum collections. The purpose is to 
demonstrate the value of the Museum 
to industry; to prove by representative 
objects and designs made for the com 
mercial market that the museum serves 
a laboratory function, is a partner to 
progress, and that its facilities furnish 
a directly useful and practical service 
to industrial art. The items chosen 
compass a wide variety of material, 
style, color, texture and _ technique. 
Trade journals, advertising, commercial 
containers, and the gamut of crafts and 
products are represented. The Museum 
maintains special facilities for manu- 
facturers, designers, teachers and others 
engaged practically in the industrial 
arts. These facilities are outlined in 
leaflets which are obtainable on request 
in person or by letter. 


Gardner-Glen Buck Agency 
Transfers J. E. Finneran 


John E. Finneran, recently with the 
St. Louis office of the Gardner-Glen 
Buck Company advertising agency. is 
now a member of the New York office 
staff of that agency. 


Chain Shoe Account for Mears 
Agency 


The London Shoe Company, Inc., 
New York, chain shoe stores, has 
placed its account with Mears Adver 
tising, Inc., also of New York.* 





Infringement Suits as Advertising 
Material 


Safer and Wiser to Avoid Use of Such Material for Copy Purposes 


Tue Davey Tree Expert Co. 
Kent, O., Jan. 16, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can you supply us with a list of firms 
that have turned infringements into ad- 
vertisements? It is our understanding 
that “B. V. D.,” “Uneeda,” and “Yale” 
presented the court decision in booklet 
form and also made use of national 
advertising. Any information that you 
can give us will be greatly appreciated. 

Tue Davey Tree Expert Company, 

Huco E. BrirKner, 
Assistant General Manager. 


T is true, as Mr. Birkner sug- 

gests, that the National Biscuit 
Company, the B. V. D. Company, 
and Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company have issued booklets 
containing a more or less compre- 
hensive record of trade-mark in- 
fringement suits. Other organiza- 
tions, such as the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, the Kellogg Corn Flake 


Company, and others, have done 
the same thing on a less elaborate 
scale, and it is not uncommon to 
find infringement suits referred to 
in announcements to the trade. It 


should be noted, however, that 
such announcements are scarcely 
to be regarded as “advertisements” 
in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but are rather intended as warning 
notices to the trade, or for the 
purpose of discouraging future at- 
tempts at infringement. If by 
“turning infringements into ad- 
vertisements” it is meant to make 
advertising capital out of an in- 
fringement suit, extreme caution 
must be exercised, especially if the 
advertising is to be addressed to 
the public generally. 

Broadly speaking, an enterprise 
of this character is likely to run 
into trouble in three different 
ways: it may easily violate the 
anti-trust laws, it may be libelous, 
or (most probable of all) it may 
run full tilt into a formal com- 
plaint on the part of the Federal 
Trade Commission. As a matter 
of fact, the opportunities for trou- 
ble are far more important than 


the rather questionable advert's 
ing value of the material itself. ! 
any case, nothing of the s 

should be attempted except und 

the immediate supervision of con 
petent legal counsel. 

It is generally understood tt 
court opinions and court decré 
are “privileged communications.’ 
and from this it is often assum 
that they can be used in any w 
that seems convenient. Such 
assumption, however, is a lor 
way from the truth. Court de- 
cisions ‘and decrees are publi 
documents which may be freely 
used for any legitimate purpose, 
but it is not a legitimate purpose 
to employ them as weapons to op- 
press or harass competitors, or to 
cast aspersions upon competitors’ 
goods. The courts will not permit 
their decrees to be used as a 
means of violating the law, even 
indirectly. Hence it is fairly evi- 
dent that the freedom of quota- 
tion from and comment upon 
court proceedings is rather sharply 
limited. 

Furthermore, the Federal Trade 
Commission stands as an_ inde- 
pendent tribunal, entrusted with 
the blanket authorization to pre- 
vent “unfair competition in com- 
merce.” Unfair competition by 
the use of court decrees it is as 
ready to restrain as unfair com- 
petition by any other methods. As 
a matter of fact, the records of 
the Commission show a large 
number of cases involving such 
use of infringement suits. When 
it is considered that anybody can 
set the machinery of the Commis- 
sion in motion merely by writing 
a letter of complaint, it is evident 
that this is not a factor which can 
safely be ignored. 

It is safe enough, of course, to 
announce the terms of a decree to 
all those who have a legitimate 
interest in the subject, and in 
many cases this includes the gen- 
eral public. But the public inter- 
est in the bare terms of a decree is 
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Investors Repose as Much Trust 
In the Financial Pages of 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
As in the Words of Their Bankers 


Somewhere in the course of 


any sale, confidence must enter ' 


in. No selling transaction is 
ever successfully closed unless 
at some point the seller obtains 
the buyer’s confidence. This is 
particularly true in the matter 
of stocks, bonds or other se- 
curities. 


And that is one reason why 
fnancial advertisements in The 
North American bring worth- 
while returns to the advertisers. 
North American readers have 
almest limitless faith in the 
trustworthiness of their favored 
newspaper. They know that 
unsound or questionable finan- 
cial advertisements are never 
permitted to reach them thru 
its columns. 


For generations The North 
American has been the trusted 
informant and counselor of 
thousands of substantial fami- 


lies in the Philadelphia Trad- 


ing Area. These people have 


good incomes and comfortable 
savings accounts. Thousands 
own automobiles. Tens of 
thousands own their homes. 
Most of them are desirable 
prospects for legitimate invest- 
ments. 


Proof that these readers have 
implicit confidence in The 
North American is the fact 
that 85% of its circulation is 
home-delivered. Daily its mail 
or carrier circulation opens 
the doors of prosperous homes 
which cannot be reached thru 
any other newspaper. 


If you want to reach and in- 
fluence a_ receptive audience 
who is ever on the lookout for 
safe, profitable investments, let 
The North American bring 
your message to the families 
who possess the greatest buy- 
ing power in the Philadelphia 
Trading Area—the Richest 
Territory in the United States. 


Its Character Creates Confidence 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 





John B. Woodward, 
Times Building, 
New York 


| + THE OLDEST DAILY 
NEWSPAPER IN 
AMERICA — 1771 


Woodward & Kelly, 
Security Building, 
Chicago 
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It is with profound sorrow that we 
announce the death of Will C. Izor, 
who for nine years has directed the 
advertising department of Needlecraft 
Magazine. 


The value of his long, faithful service 
to this Company cannot be estimated; 
nor can his personal loss to his asso- 
ciates in business be measured in 
words. 


His indefatigable energy, his plain 
honesty and unquestioned integrity, 
his ever present humor, good nature, 
friendliness and optimism were infec- 
tious. He left an imprint of his 
character on the hearts of all who 
knew him. 


Within, as well as without, the realm 
of business, Will C. Izor was a pro- 
nounced success because he possessed 
in abundance all the attributes that 
make for success. We join his hun- 
dreds of friends throughout America 
in mourning his loss. 


NEEDLECRAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. V. HILL 
N. 8. WESTON 
ROBERT B. JOHNSTON 
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not likely to be very deep, and the 
bare terms of the decree is gen- 
erally about as far as it is safe to 
go. The effort to “dress it up” for 
the purpose of adding human in- 
rest, or the introduction of ex- 
traneous comment, is very likely 
to have an effect which was no 
part of the court’s intention in 
granting the decree. If the effect 
is to intimidate consumers or 
dealers, or to cast reflections upon 
the quality of the rival product, or 
to imply moral turpitude on the 
part of the infringer, or to deprive 
the competitor of good-will to 
which he is lawfully entitled, the 
advertiser is laying himself open 
to the possibility of unpleasant 
and expensive consequences. A 
competitor who is still smarting 
from the effects of an infringe- 
ment suit is not likely to let a 
chance go by to collect triple dam- 
ages under the Sherman Act, or 
to invoke the gentle ministrations 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 
And as a matter of fact, the in- 
terest of the general public in the 
results of infringement suits is 
commonly so very slight that their 
value as advertising is question- 
able. To the owner of a trade- 
mark or a patent, the court decree 
appears as a mighty vindication 
and a cause for great rejoicing; 
but the public is not likely to re- 
gard it in that light. From the 
point of view of the ordinary con- 
sumer it is quite apt to appear as a 
mere squabble between competi- 
tors, and the general human pro- 
pensity to sympathize with the 
“under dog” should by no means 
be overlooked. If the winner of 
the infringement suit is a large 
and powerful concern, while the 
loser is weak and insignificant, the 
public reaction is likely to be one 
of positive sympathy for the latter. 
_Thus, from any point of view, 
infringement suits are scarcely to 
be regarded as good advertising 
material. In exceptional instances, 
such as those mentioned, a record 
of infringement suits may be use- 
ful by way of warning the trade 
against handling infringing prod- 
ucts, or deterring other manufac- 
turers from attempts at infringe- 
ment. For ordinary advertising 
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purposes, however, it is safer and 
altogether wiser to let infringe- 
ment suits strictly alone——T[Ed. 
PrinTERS’ INK. 


Coal Company Visualizes Its 
Distribution 


per copy the Geo. B. New- 
ton Coal Company, one of the largest 
retail coal ealers in Philadelphia, 
strikingly visualized its wide distribu- 
tion of coal. Cut into an airplane view 
of Philadelphia were three homes iden- 
tical except that two of the three were 
shaded. The unshaded one was sup- 
plied with coal from the Newton yards; 
or in other words, as the advertisement 
put it, “an average of about one home 
in every three puts its coal problems 
up to Newton.” There are over 400,000 
homes in Philadelphia. The text of the 
advertisement praised the co-operation 
of their men in the yards, their office 
force, and “Newton families,” in 
helping out during the coal shortage 
and in keeping all customers supplied 
with at least a little. 


Joseph Felix with Verree & 
Conklin, Inc. 


Joseph Felix, formerly with the finan 
cial department of the New York Times 
and more recently with the advertising 
department of the Magazine of Wall 
Street, has been appointed by the New 
York office of Verree & Conklin, Inc., 
newspaper representatives, to represent 
their list of papers in the financial dis- 
trict. 


John O’Connor with Grolier 


Society 

ohn O’Connor formerly assistant 
sales manager of the P. F. Collier & Son 
Company and later manager of the sales 
and marketing division of Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, has been appointed sales 
manager of The Grolier Society, pub- 
lishers of “The Book of Knowledge,” 
New York. 


In news 


Boston Union Barbers Consider 
Advertising 


An advertising campaign is planned 
by Journeymen Barbers’ Union 182 of 
Boston, to begin in the near future. At 
the recent annual election of the offi- 
cers, it was decided that an assessment 
will be levied for an advertising cam- 
paign. 


Joins “International Studio” 
A. P. Afanassieff has joined the ad- 


vertising staff of the International 


Studio, New York. 


James J. McMahon, formerly with 
the Chicago office of the Standard 
Farm Papers, Inc., and for five years 
general manager of this group of papers 
has become associated with The 
Breeder's Gazette, Chicago. 
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Business 
Paper Committee 
Appointments 


A O. BACKERT, president of 
* the Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc, New York, has made 
the following appointments to 
committees of that association for 
the current year: 


Advisory Committee: H. M. Swetland, 
United Publishers Corporation, New York, 
chairman; . Pearson, Dry Goods 
Economist, New York; Col. E, A, Sim- 
mons, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., 
New York; E. R. Shaw, Power Plant 
Engineering, Chicago; Arthur J. Bald- 
win, McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., New York; 
Col. J. B. MacLean, MacLean Publishing 
Co., Toronto; J. C. Oswald, American 
Printer, New York; M. C. Robbins, Gas- 
Age Record, New York; A. W. Shaw, 
Factory, hicago; Fred D. Porter, 
Buildings & Building Management, Chi- 
cago; Samuel O. nn, Railway Age, 
Chicago; W. H. Ukers, The Tea 
Coffee Trade Journal, New York, B.. 
John A. Penton, Penton Publishing 
Co., Cleveland. 

Standardization Committee: John N. 
Nind, Jr., Periodical Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, chairman; George R. 
Wilson, Factory, Chicago; G. D. Crain, 
Jr., Hospital Management, Chicago; 
George H. Griffiths, Hardware Age, New 
York; J. M. Muir, McGraw-Hill Co., 
Inc., New York; J. H. Bragdon, Textile 
World, New York, and L. Sher- 
man, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., 
Chicago, 

Trade Practices Committee: E. E. 
Haight, Motor Age, Chicago, chairman; 
Flint Garrison, Drygoodsman, St. Louis; 
Dr. O. F. Ball, Modern Hospital, Chi- 
cago; James H. Stone, Shoe Retailer, 
Boston, and F. W. Feiker, McGraw-Hill 
Co., Inc., New York. 

Auditing Committee: E, <A. Scott, 
Sanitary & Heating Engineering, New 

York, chairman; J. Brown, Shoe & 
Leather Reporter, New York, and 
Charles Allen Clark, American Paint 
Journal Co., St. Louis. 

Agency Relations Committee: Harry 
Tipper, Automotive Industries, New York, 
chairman; Warren C. Platt, National 
Petroleum News, Cleveland; R. Marshall, 
Concrete, Detroit; A. E. Clifford, Mc: 
Graw-Hill Co., Inc., New York, and 
Emmet Boyle, Candy & Ice Cream, 
Chicago. 

Surplus Property Committee: Mason 
Britton, American Machinist, New York, 
chairman; A. C. Pearson, Dry Goods 
Economist, New York, vice-chairman; 

- O. Backert, Penton Publishing Co., 
Cleveland; George R. Wilson, Factory, 
Chicago; E, B. Terhune, Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, Boston; Allen W. Clark, 
American Paint Journal Co., St. Louis, 
and V. H. ower, Manufacturers 
Record, Baltimore. 

Membership Committee: Western— 
Fred D. Porter, Buildings & Buildin, 
Management, Chicago, chairman; E. J. 
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Baker, Farm Implement News, Chicag 
and Clay me og Mill Supplies, Chica 
Eastern— Bragdon, Textile Wo, 
New York, chairman; Roger W. Aller 
Allen Business Papers, Inc., New York 
and Charles S. Baur, Iron Age, New x k 

Educational Committee: H. M. 
land, United Publishers AWB 
New York, chairman; M. C. Robb 
Gas-Age Record, New York; Henry ( 
Lord, Textile World, Boston; E. 
Haight, Motor Age, Chicago; R. } 
shall, Concrete, Detroit; John (€ 

ld, American Printer, New Y« 
ir, McGraw-Hill Co., 
- Gleason, 
Printer, Chicago; Allen W. 
American Paint Journal, St. Louis, 
Frank Bruce, American School B. 
Journal, Milwaukee, 

Committee on Copy and Service: R. 
Bigelow Lockwood, McGraw-Hill ‘o., 
Inc., New York, chairman; Rodney 
Derby, Iron Age, New York; R. 
O’Connell, Textile World, New Y 
| ae Anderson, Simmons-Boardin: 
Publishing Co., New York; H. W. ‘ 
lart, Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland: 
Leon Allen, Dry Goods Economist, New 
York. 

National Councilor, Chamber of Com- 
merce of U. S. A,: Fritz J. Frank, /von 
Age, New York. 

Representatives on National Advertis- 
ing Commission: Dr. O. F. ‘Ball, Modern 
Hospital, Chicago; Frank Bruce, Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, Milwaukee, 
and W. H. Ukers. The Tea & Cofee 
Trade Journal, New York. 


G. J. Knapp Starts Watch 
Business 


George J. Knapp, recentl sai 
ing manager of Aisenstein-Woronock & 
ome Inc., wholesale jewelers, New 

York, has formed the Lloyd Watch 
Company, Inc., New York, wholesale 
ladies’ watches. Trade publications and 
direct-mail advertising will be used by 
Mr. Knapp in advertising his company’s 
product. 


Continental Motors Shows 
Profit 


The Continental Motors Corporation 
for the fiscal year ended October 31, 
1922, reports a net profit, after interest, 
depreciation and Federal taxes, of 
$1,469,944, as compared with a deficit 
of $1,275,826 for 1921, and profits for 
the years 1920 and 1919 of, respectively, 
$3,567,504 and $3,425,725. 


New Accounts for Brandt 
Advertising Company 
The Brandt Advertising Company, 
Chicago agency, has secured the ac: 
count of Pushman Brothers. Chicago 
importers of Oriental rugs. The Brandt 
agency is also gous the advertising 
of the Century Varnish Remoyer (gm: 

pany, Chicago. 
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Is there a Joker” 


in your advertising? 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Joker_«, clause that is ambiguous or 
apparently immaterial inserted in a legislative 
bill, rendering it —— or uncertain in 
some way . ‘ 


—Webster’s New International Dictionary 


O you know the exact impression 

readers of your advertising get? 

Do you know how they look at your 
institution and your product? 


If, by chance, a bad, weak or negative im- 
pression is created on a majority of the people 
you want to sell, advertising is increasing in 
lieu of reducing your selling cost. 


Years of experience in analyzing advertising 
campaigns has shown us that, in ninety-five 
cases out of a hundred there is a “joker” — 
some vital defect, unknown to the advertiser 
—which prevents ‘his realizing maximum 
profits from his advertising investment. 


Advertising “jokers”, and the means for their 
elimination, are discussed in every issue of 
our monthly publication “FACTS”. If you 
are a business executive, and would like to 


read “FACTS” write us. 
Asking for this publication involves 


no expense or obligation on your part 


THE ODETS COMPANY 


Merchandising Counsel ~9 cAdvertising 


225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Facts About the Gas Industry 


By Floyd W. Parsons 
Editorial Director, Gas-Age Record 


Not so many 
years ago the ma- 
jority of our people 
drew their water 
from pumps or 
wells in the back 
yard, and carried it 
into their houses in 
buckets. Such a 
practice entailed 
much labor, so it 
was found advis- 
able to collect wa- 
ter in reservoirs 
and then send it 
through pipes to 
our homes and fac- 
tories. A little la- 
ter a similar devel- 
opment occurred in 
the handling of oil, 
only instead of pip- 

ing the oil just a few miles, the lines 
to convey it were laid halfway across 
the American continent. 

To-day we are coming to see that 
there is yet another use for pipes 
that will relieve us of labor and re- 
duce our losses of fuel. In the same 
way that the pipe has done away 
with the backyard pump, it will aiso 
banish the coal truck from our city 
streets. Eventually we will do more 
than simply displace trucks with 
pipes, for the certain outcome of our 
fuel development will be the carbon- 
ization of much coal at the mines, 
and the shipment of the resulting 
gas long distances to consuming 
centers. 

The freight charge on bituminous 
coal transported from Eastern mines 
to cities in Pennsylvania, New York 
and New England, varies from $2.50 
to $6.00 a ton. After the coal reaches 
the consuming center, the retail 
dealer demands $3.00 or more for 
delivering the fuel to the house- 
holder’s bin. This coal in the first 
place cost only $3.00 to mine, so it is 
evident that with our present prac- 


tice, about two-thirds of each « 
zens fuel bill goes for handling the 
raw coal after it has left the min 

The curse of to-day is not the « 
of producing materials, but of tra 
porting and delivering them. 
proximately 52 per cent of the t 
quantity of freight handled in 
United States is coal. In every 
pound of this coal there is a cun- 
siderable percentage of incombustille 
matter. No less than 650,000 cars 
are required each year to haul this 
waste material to market. Later ‘he 
consumer who burns raw coal must 
dispose of his ashes. When the heat 
units in the coal are shipped in 
form of gas through pipes, a gr: 
saving will result. 

No comparison of fuels is accurate 
unless we include the cost of the 
user’s time in handling the f 
regulating the fire, disposing of the 
ashes and repairing damage to prop- 
erty caused by dust and smoke. 
When gas has done its work it can 
be turned off, while the coal fire goes 
on burning until all the fuel is con- 
sumed. This advantage of gas can 
never be overcome until we _ tind 
some fuel now unknown, or discover 
some new and highly economical way 
of generating heat. 

When a ton of raw coal is burned 
in the average household furnace, 
only about 12,000,000 heat units are 
utilized effectively. But if this 
same ton of coal is burned in a big 
modern gas plant, 20,000,000 heat 
units are made available for effec- 
tive work. For this and many other 
equally good reasons, gas must ulii- 
mately replace coal. If but one- 
half of the coal now consumed in 
its raw state in American industrial 
plants and household furnaces 
were replaced by gas, the 
industry now manufacturing gas 
here in the United States would 
be twenty-two times as large as it 
is to-day. 





For data on application of your products to this industry write 


Robbins Publishing Company, Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


Chicago Cleveland 


Boston San Francisco 


Publishers of GAS AGE-RECORD 


Gas Engineering and Appliance Catalog 


Brown's Directory of Amer. Gas Companies 


Members A.B.C. and A.B,P. 
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Chicago Grocers Have Co- 
operative Advertising Plan 


The Chicago Grocer is sounding 
srocers of Chicago on their opinions 
regarding emulation of the co-operative 
dvertising campaign successfully tried 
ut by Cleveland grocers. The plan 
»roposed calls for space of about one- 
alf page every other week in a lead- 
1g Chica o afternoon paper, yet to be 
hosen. x late edition is favored as 
ing more likely to reach the home 
ind be read by the housewife. The 
dvertisement will feature a name 
nder which the grocers subscribing 
ill be known to the public. In Cleve- 
ind they are known as the “Handy 
service Stores” and they have a dis- 
inguishing emblem which they paste 
n their windows. Also they advertise 
every week there. To get under way, 
t least 175 grocers, whose names will 
ppear at the bottom of each insertion, 
nust subscribe for from six to eight 
eeks. The cost would be unlikely to 
xceed $2.50 per insertion per_ grocer. 
\ny food retailer is eligible. The first 
ivertisement as contemplated will give 
he names of the grocers, their com- 
non emblem, and tell their purpose, 
ll in large type, perhaps illustrated. 
\fter several insertions prices will be 
eatured. Special bargain sales are to 
ve arrange with oth subscribing 
grocers and manufacturers. The house- 
wife is to be educated, especially as 
to the real situation and relation between 
chain stores and independents, and 
1ught to trust the store that displays 
the co-operative emblem and to go there 
for quality and service at a most reason- 
ible price. 


Cincinnati Agency Is 
Reorganized 


The Washburne-Flarsheim Company, 
Cincinnati advertising agency, has been 
reorganized and its name changed to 
the Henry  B. Flarsheim Company. 
Henry B. Flarsheim is president. 

The Cincinnati Soap Company, Cin- 
cinnati, which is planning a national 
ampaign on a line of toilet soaps, 
particularly featuring O1-O Palms, has 
placed its account with this agency. 


R. J. Ford with Springfield, 
Mass., “Republican” 


R. J. Ford has been made classified 
idvertising manager of the Springfield. 
Mass., Republican. Mr. Ford was at 
me time with the Boston Herald and 
he Springfield Union. 


Joins Lyon Agency 
Webster Wagner, formerly with the 
Wales Advertising Company, New York, 
ias joined the Lyon Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, as account 
*xecutive. 


Allan R. O’Meara has joined Earl 
Uhl, Incorporated, advertising design 
ind hand-lettering organization, Chicago. 
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Cannot Trade on Competitor’s 
Name 


The use of a trade name similar to 
that of a competitor and the stamping 
of a product so as to be confused with 
that of a well-known product of a com- 
petitor are the features of a cease and 
desist order issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

In its case against Morris Klein, of 
Chicago, Ill., who has been conducting 
a tire rebuilding and repairing . business 
under the name of the Racine Tire Sales 
Company, the Commission found that 
the respondent sold rebuilt second-hand 
automobile tires with the name “Multi- 
Cord” stamped thereon. This practice, 
the Commission found, not only results 
in confusion to the purchasers with a 
tire manufactured by the Racine Rubber 
Company, known as the ‘“Multi-Mile 
Cord” but also tends to lend prestige 
to the respondent’s product which does 
not rightfully belong to it. 

he order specifies that Klein must 
refrain from the use of “Racine Tire 
Sales Company” as its trade name, and 
must not stamp any tire with the name 
“Multi-Cord.” 


St. Louis Ordinance Hits False 
Advertising 


A new St. Louis ordinance prohibits 
dealers from advertising goods for sale 
while posing as private owners of the 
property. Some dealers it was dis- 
closed, especially in furniture and auto- 
mobiles, would advertise a “forced 
sale,” naming the private address of an 
agent or a house rented for the pur- 
pose, in the belief that people more 
readily purchase if thinking they are 
buying a private owner’s sacrified pos- 
sessions. A fine of not more than $500 
is provided as a penalty for each offense. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Profits Increase 


Hart Schaffner & Marx, clothing 
manufacturers, Chicago, report net 
vrofits for the fiscal year ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1922, of $2,141,068 after 
charges and taxes as compared with 
$1:756,826 for the previous year, $2,- 
—— for 1920, and $2,200,218 for 
1919, 


Changes in Size of Brewster 
Publications 


Classic published by the Brewster 
Publications, Inc., Brooklyn, , & 
with its April issue and Shadowland, 
published by the same company, with 
its March issue will adopt the standard 
magazine page, 7 by 10 3-16 inches, 429 
lines to the page. 


The Art Crafts Review, published at 
Chicago by the Art Crafts Guild. Inc., 
is a new magazine devoted to the de- 
velopment of school publications. R. H. 
Nason is the editor. 
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H. H. Warner, 
Patent Medicine Adver- 
tiser, Dead at 81 


ULBERT HARRINGTON 

WARNER, one of the few 
remaining members of the Old 
Guard of Patent Medicine ad- 
vertisers, died Saturday, January 
27, at Minneapolis, Minn. He 
was 81 years of age. 

Back in the ’80’s H. H. on 
was one of the country’s largest 
advertisers. It is said that at one 
time his appropriation ran up to 
$750,000 annually. Warner’s Safe 
Cure was one of the most widely 
distributed and extensively sold 
products of that day. His enter- 
prise made him a millionaire sev- 
eral times over. 

When a boy, young Warner set 
out to be a tinsmith. In a few 
months, however, he graduated 
into a traveling tin pedler. When 
still in his teens he opened a shop 
of his own at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Years later he announced in a 
widespread advertising campaign 
that he had been miraculously 
cured of a serious ailment by tak- 
ing a compound of herbs which a 
doctor at Rochester, N. Y., had 
discovered. From then on the na- 
tion was not allowed to forget 
Warner’s Safe Cure for a mo- 
ment. All of the forms of adver- 
tising that were customarily used 
in that day were employed. Old- 
timers in the advertising business 
still remember Warner’s sensa- 
tional newspaper “readers,” which 
started out like a news story and 
wound up with a boost for the 
Safe Cure. At one time almanacs 
were widely distributed. Prizes 
were offered to readers for the 
discovery of typographical errors. 

Mr. Warner at one time con- 
ducted an agency for the sale of 
iron safes. He employed a large 
staff of men selling these safes 
throughout the country. It was 
probably for this reason that he 
used an iron safe as a sort of 
trade-mark in much of his patent 
medicine advertising. 

It was about 1889 when Mr. 
Warner sold the interest in his 
safe cure to an English syndicate. 
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Since then the marketing and ac- 
vertising of Warner’s Safe Cure 
has been conducted in this coun- 
try by the New York and Ken- 
tucky Company 

In 1879 Ven "Warner built an 
astronomical observatory in Roc! 
ester. The donor of the buildi: 
offered prizes for the discover 
of new heavenly bodies. 

In 1893-Mr. Warner lost a grea 
deal of-his wealth. For the las 
three years he had been in Minne 
apolis, where he was connecte 
with the Guaranteed Cure Con 
pany, an enterprise which is sim 
ilar to the one which he founde 
originally in Rochester many year 
ago. 


International Shoe Company 


Advertises a Record 

The International Shoe Company, St 
Louis, crowned a year of achievement 
by _a quarter-page newspaper ac 
vertisement reporting to the pu 
lic that $101,430,697 of solid leather 
shoes had ‘been shipped to re 
tail merchants during the fiscal year 
ended November 30, 1922. This rec 
ord it attributes to public appreciation 
of good leather shoes at fair prices. 
“We neither own nor operate any ré 
tail stores,” is a statement emphasized 
in this advertisement. 

The sales record exceeded that of 1921 
by 26 per cent. Net profits were $11,- 
739,821 compared with $4,166,194 for 
1921. Production was 38,376,117 pairs 
of shoes. 


New Advertising Art Service 
at Boston 


Raymond Eugene Hill 
the Hill-Townsend Art Service, ston, 
and John Kenneth Lynah, formerly art 
director of the Saxe Advertising 
Agency, Boston, have organized the 
Hill-Lynch Advertising Art Service of 
that city. 


recently with 
Bo 


United Kingdom Exports to 


. S. Increase 
An increase of 20 per cent in ex 
ian from the United Kingdom to the 
Jnited States is shown by the totals 
of $359,716,934 for 1922 and $240,069 
825 for 1921, computed at quarterly ex 
change rates, 


Globe Milling Account for 


San Francisco Agency 
The Globe Milling Company, Sa 
Francisco, flour and cereals, has place 
its account with the Cahill Advertising 
Company, San Francisco agency. Pacifi: 
Coast farm papers will be used. 
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Have You Inventoried 
Your Marketing Methods? 


The sweeping view of the entire field of 
marketing and distribution, which we have 
gained because of our advisory relations 
with many diverse lines of business, reveals 
a startling situation: 








Many a business with a background .of 
success under the old order és out of step with 
the times in the vital matter of marketing. 


The New Business Cycle is intensely 
competitive. It is folly to ignore aggressive 
competitors who challenge your leadership. 


“Standpatters,” who fail to keep step with 
today, are in danger of losing their markets 
to newcomers whoemploy methods adapted 
to present conditions. 


An inventory of your Marketing and Dis- 
tribution Methods, made under our direc- 
tion, may clarify the situation. 


If you are overlooking any important op- 
portunities for increasing sales, this inven- 
tory will clearly point them out. 


Send for “14 Ways to Better Business,” 
if you have not already received your copy. 





JOHNSON, READ 
& COMPANY 


no Cc Ca PP © a Kh TS ® 


eAtdvertising- 


202 SouTtH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 





Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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Illustration is by 

Mr. J. O. Brubcker 

and has that suggestion 
of the unusual in treat. 
ment that is character’stic 
of his « ork 


Bretacen 


Don’t misjydge the 
good taste of the public 
or its appreciation of 
something well.done. 


i 


mY Are 
YOUR WINDOW DISPLAY 


should make a favorable impression for you and your merchandise. 

Haphazard stunts reproduced in crude color on flimsy card- 
board, cannot represent a substantial product. 

It is our endeavor to furnish interesting ideas and art treat- 
ments, practical plans and substantial manufacturing to advertis- 
ers seeking the best in lithographed and printed advertising. 

A representative competent to advise on the many questions 
connected with Pictorial Window Displays and Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Campaigns will be sent on request. 


THE MUNRO & HARFORD CO. 
Manufacturing Lithographers & Color Printers 


Diversified facilities, under one roof and management 
insuring the method best adapted to the purpose. 


416422 WEST THIRTY’THIRD ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Chain-Store Man Acts as State’s 
Advertising Solicitor 


Georgia Grocer Appeals to Producers to Make Themselves Better Known 


\JO agency in a solicitation for 
i“ the advertising of the State 
of Georgia could have done a 
much better job than Scott W. 
Allen, vice-president and general 
manager of L. W. Rogers & Com- 
pay, did in his newspaper adver- 
tismg recently. The Rogers chain 
operates 158 grocery stores on the 
“cash and carry” plan, 104 of 
which are at Atlanta, others in 
Macon, Rome, Birmingham and 
nearby cities. Every Sunday and 
Wednesday in double-column 
newspaper space one of a “little 
series of homely talks” is run. In 
a recent piece of copy the entire 
space was given up to a frank 
comparison between the methods of 
Georgia and other States in rela- 
tion to advertising. Some of the 
copy signed by Mr. Allen urging 
his State to “get busy and spend 
some money in advertising” is as 
follows: 


“What California has done with 


raisins, for instance, Georgia 
could almost duplicate with her 
sweet potatoes, her peanuts, her 
pecans, her peaches, and a num- 
ber of other products. But she 
will have to follow systematic, 
business-like, co-operative methods 
to do it—methods which include 
not only production itself in large, 
uniform quantities, but sorting 
and grading and packing and ship- 
ping in the most approved fashion. 

“But how has California made 
her wonderful strides, and how 
has she profited by them? 

“Of course, she has a much 
larger area than Georgia. She is 
larger than all the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Ohio combined. 
But area isn’t all that a State 
must possess. Georgia’s climate 
and her soil, her rainfalls, the 
general conditions under which 
crops can be produced from her 
soil, are as good, or better, than 
California’s. 

“But it has been enterprise—co- 
operation—progressiveness—hustle 


—that has worked wonders in 
California. 

“Right now California is using 
double pages in the Saturday 
Evening Post, and other national 
publications, to tell the people of 
the world about California. It is 
stressing the wonderful crops that 
can be grown there. It is boast- 
ing of its raisin crop, its citrus 
output, its crops of grain, rice, 
vegetables, oranges, prunes, figs, 
peaches, apricots, pears, cherries, 
olives, walnuts, and almonds. 

“California claims that $83,000,- 
000 were received from the citrus 
crop alone in the year ending 
August, 1921. It was done by 
co-operative production, co-opera- 
tive marketing, and co-operative 
advertising. Nearly four hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of 
fruit and grain and vegetables 
grew from her soil in 1921, ac- 
cording to the statements of her 
boosters. 

“All of this information—and 
much more—is being put out in 
national publications by Califor- 
nians, Inc., a non-profit organiza- 
tion of California citizens and in- 
stitutions interested in the sound 
development of the State. Its 
directors include the president and 
officers of some of the largest as- 
sociations, banks and businesses in 
California. Its advertising says 
that Californians, Inc., ‘is the cul- 
mination of the desire of hun- 
dreds of business firms, associa- 
tions and individuals to establish 
an impartial, non-commercial body 
to advance the proper upbuilding 
of the State....’ 

“Displayed in a large Chicago 
grocery store were a number of 
nice-looking sweet potatoes. They 
were placarded at 12%c per 
pound. As a stranger to the mer- 
chant we stepped inside to inquire 
about them. He stated that they 
were New Jersey yams, and that 
while the price was quite high, 
there was a good demand for 
them. They were attractive 
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More than Four-Fifths 
of the total space avail- 
able in ‘‘ PUNCH” for 
1923 was sold to specific 
advertisers for definite 
spaces and definite dates 
on the first of January 








HE result of this 

generous advance 
booking is that already 
many of the issues in 
1923 are fully booked 
up. And there seems 
to be no cessation in 
the number of orders 
arriving. The reason 
is not far to seek.... 


ADVERTISING 
IN “PUNCH” 

AN INVESTMENT— 
NOT AN EXPENSE 


MARION JEAN LYON 


Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 
England 
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looking—all clean, almost polished, 
perfectly sound, and of uniform 
size. The grocer’s statement wis 
almost word for word as follow:: 

“*Tomorrow we will have sone 
large shipments coming in fron 
Tennessee. These will sell arou: d 
5 cents per pound, as the mark:t 
is getting pretty well filled 1 
We did get a carload from 
Georgia, but we received them in 
such poor condition, and they 
were so poorly sorted and cleane:, 
that we could hardly use the: 
A large percentage of them we 
wasted. . 

“And there we stood and didn’t 
have the heart to tell him we 
were from Georgia. 

“But we are telling you Geor 
gians about it. You can imagine 
for yourself just how much harm 
this one careless shipment of 
sweet potatoes has done for a 
Georgia yam—the sweetest an 
finest potato produced in the 
world, but frequently not prop- 
erly prepared for marketing. 

“We know there are lots of 
Georgia growers who are drying 
and sorting and shipping cor- 
rectly, but when one or two—or 
a few—thoughtless shippers send 
one of our best products into the 
markets of the world, and create 
impressions such as this merchant 
formed, then the whole Georgia 
crop receives a black eye. 

“So be careful, producers— 
careful in your growing and 
preparation for marketing, and in 
your shipping. 

“There’s another important thing 
that we would call your attention 
to. Georgia producers must not 
feel that when they have raised 
and sold their-crops to the job- 
ber or broker or wholesaler, who 
must then pass them along to the 
retailers for final consumption, 
that their obligation is entirely 
ended. 

“Producers should do as they 
do in other States with other 
products—they should help in 
some sort of co-operative way to 
keep those products advertised to 
the world. In that way it helps 
to create a continued and increas- 
ing demand for such products, so 
that from year to year producers 
can continue to increase their 
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Resolute 
Ledger 


A paper that fits the job. RESOLUTE is all that 
its name implies—constant in its guardianship 
of the facts and figures intrusted to it and firm 
beneath the stress of erasure. 


ReEsOLUTE LepcGer, aside from its use as a 
serviceable, economical ledger sheet, is a good 
all ’round paper for any purpose requiring a 
tough body and smooth surface. Splendid for 
direct mail pieces. Made in white, blue and 
buff in a good variety of weights and sizes. 


Note the Tear and Wear as Well as the Test 


qt 


arse 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Neenah , Wisconsin 


Makers of OLp CouNCcIL TREE BOND, SUCCESS BOND, CHIEFTAIN 
Bonp, NEENAH BonD, Wi1sp0M BonD, GLACIER BOND, 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER, RESOLUTE 
LEDGER, PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets 
of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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To -Agencies—€Editors—-Advertisers 
WHICH ARTIST? 


The best artist for your particular job can 
easily be found through the GUILD OF FREE 
LANCE ARTISTS. 


Why a Free Lance Artist? 


Because he is not handicapped by working ina 
shop where there are many other considerations 
besides the quality of his product. Working 
independently, in his own studio, the free lance 
artist is jealous of his reputation as an artist 
and will give you nothing but the very best he 
can «do. 


What Is the Guild? 


It is the free lance artist’s business headquarters, organized to 
help the art buyer to get a comprehensive survey of the art 
field for advertising and illustration purposes. 

If vou are unable to call at Gui_p Heapguarters write or 
wire for artists’ proofs, prices or any information you need. 

There are no fees—no commissions—no obligations. The 
Guitp oF Free Lance Artists is merely the switchboard that 
can give you a quick connection with the artist best equipped 
to solve your art problem. After you have the connection 
you Deat Wirn THe Artist Direct. 


308 Members 


Three hundred and eight artists, many of national reputation, 
masters of every subject, sty'e and medium ; three hundred and 
eight artists with a range of prices and available for every 
need, these are 


THE GUILD OF 
FREE LANCE ARTISTS 


22 East 17th Street, New York City 
918 Wrighy Building, Chicago 
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yield—as well as their profits. 

“The idea is that the producer 
shouldn’t put the whole burden of 
advertising certain great products 
of our State up to the people 

: who buy their products in 
quantities. 

‘Ii they will help in this work 
it will mean eventually a greater 
harvest for all. 

“Let’s go, Georgians.” 


New York Business Publishers 
Meet 


Members of the New York Business 
Publishers’ Association, Inc., held their 
raul r monthly meeting on the evening 
{ January 26 at the Machinery Club, 
New York. 
Fol ty Me a dinner speeches were 
rrill —. of :". Erick- 
7 Busi Do and 
om Paper 
s Dickinson, _vice- 
presi lent of the George Batten Co., 
mn “Business Paper versus Consumer 
Advertising’; and P. C. Gunion, ad- 
vertising manager of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., on “My Reaction to 
Business Paper Sales Approaches.” 
1. H. Bragdon, of Textile Worid, and 
president of the association, presided. 


Buffalo Organizing Better 
Business Bureau 


A Better Business Commission is be- 
ng formed at Buffalo, N. Y., to dis- 
courage fraudulent advertising. Elmer 
L. Green, manager of the Boston Better 
Business Commission, spoke at an or- 
ganization meeting held on January 26. 
Edward H. Butler, editor and publisher 
of the Buffalo Evening News, is one 
of the sponsors of the movement. The 
bureau ny operate along the lines ad- 
vocated the National Vigilance Com- 
mittec Di the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World 


St. Louis Office for 
Landis & Kohn 


Frost, Landis & Kohn, publishers’ 
representatives, New York and Chicago, 
have opened a branch office in St. 
i The new office will be under 
management of Carl A. Schulen- 
rg, formerly with the St. Louis office 
ardner-Glen Buck Company, Inc., 
—. agency, and more recently 
t. Louis office of the Alcorn- 
ymour Company, Inc., newspaper ad- 
sing representatives, New York and 
azo. 


Frost, 


ins New Orleans Agency 


1 H. wor renee | has joined the 
ing production department of the 
vers Agency, Inc., New Orleans 

advertising agency. 
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The Lasting 


Impression 


HE national adver- 
tiser has a real story 
to tell, and the 
Daily Newspaper is 
the only advertising 
medium which he 
can use to tell it fre- 
quently, until the 
necessary lasting im- 
pression is created 
and your name be- 
comes a part of the 
community interest 
—ask your agency. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding 
these trade centers 
and trade conditions 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 
tising departments of 
these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 


DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
701 FordBidg. 401 Globe- Ban Bidg. 
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11,000,000 
Automobile Owners 


ONNELLEY'S complete rec- 
D ords of automobile registrations 

will provide you with accurate 

lists of all or apy cok of these 
owners separated according to terri- 
tory or by make of car, whichever best 
meets your individual needs. 
Our statistical department has avail- 
able a vast fund of useful information 
pertaining to the automotive industry 
—also a national trade list of auto and 
accessory manufac turers and dealers. 
The free book ‘Automotive Markets 
and How to Reach Them,” contains 
details. 


Write for your copy today. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation 


Mailing Service 
Department 


328 E. 21st Street Chicago, Ill. 




















Canadian Made 


Paper Boxes for 
Canadian Trade 


—factory capacity and 
equipment to handle 
the biggest orders 
promptly. 


—system and service 
to handle small orders 
satisfactorily. 


RUDD PAPER BOX 
COMPANY, Limited 
W. P. Bennett, Pres. 
374 Richmond St., West 


Toronto Canada 
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Where the Copy Writers’ 
Rewards Come In 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 23, 192 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The revived discussion of whether 
not copy writers should be per: 
to sign their efforts reminds me of 
Dr. Johnson once said about writir 
money 

Sir “Joshua Reynolds, Johnson 
Boswell were talking of the rev 
Sir Joshua was surprised to find 
much good writing employed in 1 
when, as he said, the authors were 
remain unknown, and so could not 
the motive of fame. 

“Nay, Sir, those who write in t! 
said Johnson, “write well, in ord 
be paid well.” 

CrareE Mason JIcktinc. 


Nurses Addressed as Elevator 
Purchasers 


The Sedgwick Machine Works, New 
York, are using half-page space in the 
nursing journals to enlist the aid of 
nurses in stimulating the sale of their 
invalid elevators for private homes. 
The copy points out the ease with which 
the elevator may be operated, by chil- 
dren or even the invalid himself, the 
perfection of construction, and closes 
with the following sentence: “Your 
patient will appreciate the considerate 
spirit that prompts you to tell him about 
Sedgwick Invalid Elevators.” 


W. J. Taylor Purchases Two 
Chatham, Ont., Papers 


W. J. Taylor. publisher at Wood. 
stock, Ontario, of the daily Sentinel- 
Review and the sportsman’s monthly 
magazine, Rod and Gun in Canada, has 
purchased the Chatham, Ontario, Daily 
News from A. C, Woodward, the editor 
and publisher, and the Chatham Planet 
from Sydney Stephenson, the editor 
and publisher, and is publishing the 
- papers under the name of the Dail) 
News. 


Robert Reis & Company Sales 
Increase 


Robert Reis & Company, New York. 
and subsidiary corporations, _ report 
gross sales amounting to $1,742,094 for 
the fourth quarter ending December 
31, an increase of 34 per cent over 
the same period in 1921, when sales 
totaled $1,301,316. A 50 per cent in 
crease for December was shown over 
the corresponding month in 1921. 


Direct-Mail Convention at 
St. Louis 


The board of governors of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, Inc., has 
selected St. Louis for the 1923 con- 
vention to be held on October 24, 
25 and 26. 
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1923 IS STILL A FIGHTING YEAR 


“I would rather have an IDEA than an Army,” 
| was the significant remark of a famous general. 
teat What he meant to say was that IDEAS move 
itinel- armies—make them successful. 


onthly 
a, has * * * 


editor In your own study of advertising, you have seen 

fae one really thoughtful, Idea-illustration accomplish 

4 & more in actual selling, than an army of lavish 
: displays in campaign array. 


* * * 


The Ethridge Company has always believed in 
this type of advertising illustration — we produce 
no other kind. 


ETHRIDGE 


15 East 26th Street 203 So. Dearborn St. 
New York City Chicago, IIl. 
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How Will It Look 
In Print? 
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THe only way to tell how your ad will look in print a 


is to actually see it that way. But in order to see your twenty-tv 
ad in type it is not necessary to go to the expense of of that o 
having it set. That is like having a carpenter build a the grant 
house before you decide on the plan. 

With the Linotype Typography Layout Kit you 
can make a dummy of your ad or catalogue or book- 
let that will show you exactly how it will look before 
you spend a cent for composition. You can try differ- 
ent borders and different arrangements of the type 
groups till you get the effect you want. 

Then you can -send your finished layout to your 
printer and be sure that you will get just that effect, 
for all he has to do is to duplicate your layout. 

The Layout Kit was developed by the Department 
of Linotype Typography for its own convenience in 
making layouts. It is now offered for sale to printers 
and advertising men at a price which just covers the 
cost of production and mailing. 





isan avert 


Linotype Typography Layout Kit, $1.00 tations pr 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
Department of Linotype Typography 
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mand report. 


Record Number of Trade-Marks 
Registered 


Increased Staff Would Prevent Present Delays in Registration, 


Says 


Commissioner of Patents 


Special Washington Correspondence 

NSTEAD of being eight months 

in arrears, the examination of 
applications for Federal registra- 
tion of trade-marks should be 
kept under thirty days, says the 

Commissioner of Patents in his 
annual report to his Chief, the 
Secretary of the Interior, cover- 
ing the fiscal year which ended 
June 30 last. “At least twelve 
more trade-mark examiners must 
be provided to get the work under 
control,” according to the Com- 
missioner. This is notwithstand- 
ing the fact that only last Febru- 
ary Congress increased salaries 
generally in the Patent Office and 
added twenty-seven examiners and 
twenty-two clerks to the total staff 
of that office which has charge of 
the granting of patents for indus- 
trial inventions and new designs; 
of the registration of trade- marks 
and of the registration of copy- 
righted prints and labels applied 
to articles of manufacture. 

When the number of total appli- 
cations filed reached the record 
number of 107,656 during the 
previous fiscal year, it was 
thought that the high mark. had 
ben reached and that the year 
just passed would see a falling 
of. On the contrary, however, 
al previous records were again 
broken during the last fiscal year 
by the filing of 113,597 applica- 
tions, including patents, trade- 
marks and prints and labels. This 
isan average of about 9,000 appli- 
tations per month. Some idea of 
the inadequacy of the facilities 


from the fact that at the 
of the fiscal year there were 


99,944 patent applications and al- 
im most 


6,000 trade-mark applica- 
tions awaiting official examination 
The mere examira- 
tion of and action on these cases 
8, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioner, sufficient to occupy the 
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whole staff of the Patent Office 
for one year without any new 
work and yet during that year 
there will be over 100,000 more 
applications filed. 

The Patent Office is one of the 
few Government institutions that 
is run on a _ businesslike basis. 
Apart from the fact that it has no 
rent to pay and spends nothing 
for taxes, insurance, deprecia- 
tion, etc., such as are listed among 
the expenses of private enter- 
prises, it has shown a surplus of 
receipts over expenditures aver- 
aging about $150,000 per annum 
for a number of years and has a 
total net surplus to date of 
$8,548,850.50. 

The favor which the 1920 
Trade-mark Law has met at the 
hands of trade-mark owners is 
readily apparent from an examina- 
tion of the number of trade-mark 
applications filed during each of 
the last ten years, which is shown 
in the following table: 

1913—78,411 1918—73,307 

1914—81,539 1919—75,657 

1915—79,116 1920—102,940 


1916—80,621 1921—107,656 
1917—81,538 1922—113,597 


It will be noted that whereas 
up to the end of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, 75,000 trade- 
mark applications per annum was 
the average filing, in the year 
ending June 30, 1920 (the new act 
came into force March 19, 1920) 
this number increased by about 
35 per cent while the 1922 figures 
show an increase of approximately 
50 per cent over those for 1919. 

Conflicts between inventors and 
between trade-mark claimants 
are becoming more frequent, 
2,260 interferences having been 
declared during the year of which 
about two-thirds were disposed of 
on technicalities, by mutual agree- 
ment, or by abandonment of one 
or more claims, only 408 cases go- 
ing to final hearing. 

The decisions of the Examiner 
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The Circulation of 


CLINICAL 
MEDICINE 


is international in character. 
Advertisers receive inquiries and 
orders from all over the world. 


TO REACH THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION USE 
CLINICAL MEDICINE 


Rates on Application 


The American Journal of 
CLINICAL MEDICINE 


8. DeWITT CLOUGH, Adv. Mer. 
4757 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Representative: 
H. R. SAUNDERS 
17 W. 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 





CONVENTIONS 
and EXHIBITIONS 


provide the classified audiences 
that are so essential to the ef- 
fective distribution of Educational 
and Industrial Motion Picture 
Films. 


World Convention Dates 


will give you the meeting place, 
dates, Secretary's address, and 
attendance for 8,500 annual 
Conventions and_ Exhibitions, 
from which you can _ easily 
select the events at which 
YOUR films can be displayed 


to an appreciative audience. 
Published monthly—Yearly rate, $15 
(Descriptive leaflet No. 5 upon request) 


Hendrickson Publishing Co., Inc. 


1402 Broadway, New York City 
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of Interferences in trade-mark 
opposition cases are not received 
with very much favor, fifty-two 
appeals being taken to the Com- 
missioner in person as against 
eighteen the previous year. Like. 
wise, the appeals in trade-mark 
cancellation proceedings increased 
by 100 per cent. The ambiguities 
of the 1920 trade-mark law are 
largely responsible for the fact 
that forty-one applicants for 
trade-mark registration appealed 
to the Commissioner in person 
from decisions of the Examiner 
denying registration for one rea- 
son or another. There were also 
twice as many appeals to the 
Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia from the Commis- 
sioner’s decisions in trade-mark 
cases as during the previous 
year. 

Some idea of the interest that 
the public takes in the patenting 
of inventions and registration of 
trade-marks may be had from the 
statement that over four million 
copies of patents and trade-marks 
were furnished for sale during 
the year. Each one of these 
patents has to be “pulled” from its 
place on the shelf as _ ordered. 
The mere orderly shelving of an 
ample supply of all patents issued 
and all trade-marks registered is a 
task of no mean proportions, par- 
ticularly since every patent must 
be available for “pulling” at a 
moment’s notice. 

Although subscriptions to the 
Official Gazette, which is issued 
weekly and contains data concern- 
ing all patents issued, all trade- 
marks accepted and registered, 
decisions rendered, etc., netted 
only an approximate $24,000, it 
cost over $175,000 to print and 
bind the fifty-two issues. 

A copy of the report may be 
had for the asking so long as the 
supply lasts by applying to the 
Commissioner of Patents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Stephen Doughton Joins Dyer 
Agency 
Stephen Doughton has joined The 
George L. Dyer Company, advertising 
agency, New York. He formerly con 
ducted an advertising service under his 
own name at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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This company is naturally enthusiastic about 
its product and the results it is giving in offices 
where the dual demand for volume and finest 


quality of typing exists, with emphasis on the 
quality. 


It is bad business to make claims for a product 
which can not be confirmed by practical every- 
day usage. Still, we say that the Royal is the 
soundest typewriter investment you can make. 
May we demonstrate at your convenience? 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CoO., Inc. 
New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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Phrases That Feed the Imagination 


Headline and “Trick Caption” Efforts Justify Repetition Only When 
They Possess the Vivid Power of Awakening the Imagination 


By W. H. Heath 


CREATIVE brain on the Pa- 
I cific Coast was set to work 
devising novel settings and copy 
themes for a special campaign in 
Eastern newspapers for the Los 
\ngeles Limited. 

\mong other things, as the 
daily papers from across the con- 
tinent were studied, a certain idea 
persistently appeared and _ reap- 
peared: “Knee-Deep in Snow.” It 
appeared to be a stock manner of 
expressing disagreeable weather 
conditions. 

Then came the true inspiration! 
California offered freedom from 
this, and tropic sunshine, however 
the wintry blasts might be blow- 
ing. And how better could the 
idea be visualized in a few brief 
words than to say: “Knee-Deep 
in June,” as the exact opposite of 
the other negative and familiar 
quotation? 

Such phrases as this mean all 
the difference in the world in the 
attraction powers of a display 
line or a caption. For they 
constitute, in themselves, a defi- 
nite, clever picture. They are il- 
lustrative words. Imagination 
feeds on them. 

Getting away from the obv:ous 
is often the secret of the pictur- 
esquely compelling catch phrase. 

Take “For your good health— 
Eat Milk,” as an example, as em- 
ployed for The Borden Company 
magazine campaign. That one 
word “Eat,” as introduced, gives 
the spark to the sentence. The 
common conception would mean 
drinking milk, not eating it, but 
by this very smart turn of words, 
the advertiser makes his © public 
accept the suggestion that milk is 
more of a food, a solid, contain- 
ing much nourishment, than a 
beverage. 

There is an imaginative quality 
to the headline: “Pickles in Pat- 
terns,” to accompany a Heinz 
advertisement which goes on to ex- 
plain the system and the uniform- 
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ity of packing and food prepara- 
tion, as a definite pattern gleams 
through a row of glass bottles. 
Would there have been as much 
“kick” to the headline had it read: 
“Pickles in these Heinz contain- 
ers are packed uniformly?” We 
think not! “Pickles in Patterns” 
states the case briefly and with 
alliterative, ear-tickling vivacity. 


AN EXAMPLE FROM THE OPTICAL 
“FIELD 


“Are You Sending the Whole 
Child to School?” is most as- 
suredly a headline calculated to 
interest parents. What does the 
advertiser mean by that word 
“whole”? Curiosity is aroused. 
The imagination is at work. You 
are eager to work out the answer 
for yourself. But Wellsworth 
optical advertising, in this case, 
desires to tell mothers that a great 
injustice is done the child if its 
eyes are not examined. The 
‘whole” child is not attending 
school if eyesight is impaired. 
The obvious headline might have 
read: “Make sure that your child 
does not need glasses.” It will be 
found, almost invariably, that the 
headline or catch phrase attract- 
ing the most widespread and fa- 
vorable attention is of scientific 
construction, and composed of 
certain essential ingredients, such 
as new adaptions of words; the 
juxtaposition of words along new 
lines; a brilliant underlying 
thought ; unconventional phrasing ; 
the element of suspense and un- 
answered questions. It is rather 
stupid to insist that “headlines 
should talk the language of the 
average clerk,” although some ad- 
here to this principle. In other 
words that a headline, a caption, a 
catch-phrase must perforce be al- 
ways couched in commonplace 
language. The moment it has a 
literary atmosphere, it is not con- 
sistent. 

We must disagree with this. 
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Volume of advertising literally 
demands a continuous run of nov- 
elty, of new impressions, and of 
departures from the conventional. 
The proof of the argument is 
pleasingly demonstrated on occa- 
sion. Where a phrasing rises 
above the monotony of everyday 
methods, it receives generous 
tribute. People go out of their 
way to make mention of such 
examples. 

In behalf of a preparation to 
use in shaving, a magazine head- 
line read: “The Shaving Mug 
Anthology.” A_ receptive audi- 
ence was largely manufactured in 
advance, because of the popularity 
of the anthology form during the 
past two or three ‘years. What 
could be said to thus humanize 
an old-fashioned shaving mug? 
We are inclined to the belief that 
the anthology in question is 
worthy of quoting here as it re- 
lates to the opening phrase: 


Blue-bottle flies buzzing on a clouded 
window pane. . . . Turkey Newman 
teasing furtive notes from his _har- 
monica. . . . Driver Ike Blew, of the 
Commercial House Bus, snoring in a 
sag-bottomed chair, . - Sliver Niles 
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lazily stropping his razor before applying 
it to the stubbled chin and buxom jow! 
of County Boss Jim Bedwell. . 
Sleepy . Lemhi’s ‘only .tonsorial par. 
lor . . . a dusty rack on the back 
wall . . . sixteen shaving mugs. . 
four abreast and four deep. . . orderly 
as a Macedonian phalanx . . . gorgeous 
in color sparkling with gold 
leaf ... . an art gallery in crockery . . . 
symbols of distinction, prosperity, man- 
ood . . . memories all! 


Even this anthology was made 
into a sort of secondary headline, 
by special typography and a tilted, 
two-column set-up and placing in 
the composition, with the selling 
copy for the product beneath. It 
was, in the main, a strong and 
very unusual argument against 
old-fashioned, obsolete methods of 
shaving. 

Sometimes a phrase or a unique 
headline can be made to serve an 
illustrative purpose throughout an 
entire campaign, and thereby give 
continuity to each succeeding ad- 
vertisement. Thus, at the incep- 
tion of a very comprehensive 
campaign for Sunsweet . Prunes, 
in magazines, newspapers, posters, 
car cards, booklets, etc., a phrase 
became a pivot for the series, 
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he gets it! 
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We are not “the best printers 
in the world”— 


Nor EvEN second best—just veal good printers. 
And getting better all the time. 
But we do excel in service—real honest-to-goodness 


We don’t pretend to like rush jobs or overtime work, 
but when the customer has to have his job—why, 


We take a sincere interest in our customers; we 
brag about their success; we’re “with” them all the time. 


We like our customers and they like us. 


THE WOODROW PRESS, INc. 
351 WEST 52ND STREET 
“Send it to Woodrow” 


NEW YORK 
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3usurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
In consideration of the | a meer hereinafter 
named. and other conditions stipulated in 

the policy from which this cer- 

tificate has been detached, here- 

'y insures the property con- 

tained in the package or de- 

scribed in the invoice, with 

which this certificate is mailed, 

against lossor damage, including 

theft, pilferage and breakage, as provided 
& in the policy. Loss, if any, payable to As- 
3 de ENS ae sured named in the above mentioned policy. 
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—endanger every Parcel Post 
shipment you make. Insure 
against loss from lost ship- 
ments. 














A coupon from a North 
America Coupon Book wrap- 
ped in your package insures it. 
The stub entry is your ship- 
ping record. Claims settled 
promptly. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
MAKING SHIPPING SAFE FOR SHIPPERS 





Insurance Company of North America, 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. Dept. W2. 
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pon to your City : State 
letterhead Wants Information on Parcel Post Insurance. 
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inspiring a pictorial theme which ! 
formed an important tie-up unit. ATTENTION 
This phrase, to be = —— SALES & ADV. 
out the year, is, “Shake Hands EXECUTIVES 
wit: Health Every Day.” The - ‘ 
same idea could have been ex- READY FOR 


pressed as follows: DISTRIBUTION— 
“Prunes Eaten Every Day Im- —CATALOG OF 


prove Health.” 


“\ Daily Diet of Prunes Is 
Healthful.” 4 S O 
Prunes Daily and Be 


“Kat 


Healthy.” SALES 


But when a headline suggests 
that you can “shake hands” with CARTOONS 
Health, the conventional message 
is delivered in a far more mod- A BOOK FULL OF SALES 
ern and sprightly manner. ACTION INSPIRATION — 450 

When Fab, with an illustration CARTOON PICTURE TALKS— 
of many little children, in neat SOLD IN ELECTRO FORM 
woolen garments, playing under FOR SALES LITERATURE USE 
big trees, employs the caption: —A MOST COMPLETE SALES 
“Babes in the Wools,” the public CARTOON SERVICE. 
senses at once an ingenious para- PRICE $1.00 


phrasing of a popular and well- 
TO BE CREDITED ON FIRST ORDER 


known nursery story title. 
The United States Cartridge FRANK W. HOPKINS, INC. 
670 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO 


Company believes that the very 
life of firearms depends to a great 
extent upon the ammunition used. 
and the basic thought to get 
across, therefore, was the con- 
necting link between good ammu- 
nition and the vigor of the rifle 
or shotgun. Sportsmen would be 
inclined to display more interest 
in this blend of ideas than in a 
mere praise of the ammunition 
alone, 

How would you express this 
thought? Are these suggestions 
powerful enough: 

















At your 


Service 


“The Right Ammunition Pro- 
tects the Rifle.” 

“Firearms Given Longer Life 
Through Use of Quality Ammu- 
nition.” : 

“Guns Kept in Good Condition 
by Best Cartridges.” 


Masses 


BOSWORTH, DE FRENES 
& FELTON 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
WILKES - BARRE, PA. 


Such headlines or catch-phrases 
would certainly tell the story and 
have nothing against them, but do 
they represent the most original 
and striking interpretation of the 
thought, for a wide-awake audi- 
ence? This advertiser ~went a 
step further, and finally selected 
the far more spirited wording: 
“They Keep Your Rifle Young!” 


“Are You a ‘Nice-Steerer’” is 
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preferable, in advertising Timken 
Roller Bearings, to such trite 
headlines as “Are You Expert at 
Driving Your Car?” or “Do You 
Steer Professionally?” There is 
such a difference in the way 
thoughts are worded! 

It has been said that headlines 
can be created, so strong in their 
imaginative qualities, that art 
work is unnecessary. They are 
pictures in themselves. 

Very often a catch-phrase is 
responsible for the success of an 
advertising campaign, represent- 
ing, in itself, as has been sug- 
gested, a selling argument as 
potent as pages of descriptive 
copy. 

Perfection Motor car heaters, 
for making automobiles comfort- 
able in winter, employ a phrase 
which possesses the peculiar qual- 
ity of instantly impressing the 
reader. This combination of 
words is: “The Heat Is There— 
Why Not Use It?” These eight 
words represent a quiet, well- 
mannered reproach. An attach- 
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ment makes it possible for you to 
save lost heat actually generated 
by your own motor. Why not be 
comfortable? Why not be com- 
fortable at zero, if you can be, 
so easily? 

Building headlines or catch- 
phrases represents one of the most 
important phases of advertising, 
Words and ideas should be 
weighed carefully, and the most 
gotten out of them. 


A. H. Oman Returns to S. C. 
Beckwith 


A. H. Oman, formerly with the 
Philadelphia Inquirer and the S. 
Beckwith Special Agency, newspaper 
advertising, has returned to the B« ck. 
with organization. 


William M. Baldwin Joins 
Chicago Agency 

William M. Baldwin, recently with 

the advertising department of the 

Pierce-Arrow otor Car Company, 

Buffalo, has joined Henri, Hurst & 

McDonald, Chicago advertising agency. 








Boston Globe First 


During 1922 the total number of Real 
Estate advertisements printed in Boston 
papers having Daily and Sunday editions 


was 


GLOBE 


Second paper . 20,934 


Write to Advertising Manager, Bos- 
ton Globe, for information about the Bos- 


ton territory. 


The Globe Should Be 
First on Your Boston List 


. 92,009 
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How About Moses ? 
Wasn't He a Super-Salesman, Too ? 


- {E of the greatest stories of 
successful salesmanship ever 
printed are contained in the Old 
Testament. Get .out your Bible 
some day and read them up. 

Take Moses, for example; the 
finest salesman and real estate pro- 
moter that ever lived. Observe the 
way he handled the Promised Land 
Company idea. There were the 
Israelites, enslaved for centuries 
by the Egyptians; helpless, hope- 
less, friendless, engaged in working 
for Rameses the First, and im- 
mersed in the difficult occupation 
of manufacturing bricks without 
straw. 

When all of a sudden along 
comes Moses, suggests the idea of 
a Promised Land, leads them out 
of their regular quarters into the 
Great Desert and keeps them 
pledged to the idea for nearly forty 
long years. Consider the fact that 
promoting had not been invented 
and that Moses was unable to show 
them either blue prints or pro- 
specti—he had none of the typo- 
graphical paraphernalia of the man 
who sells Florida orange lands or 
Texas oil wells—all he possessed 
was his line of argument and a 
Supreme Faith. 

It is “going some” to sell a prop- 
osition of this kind and keep it 
sold for forty years in the face 
of tribulations and difficulties—but 
tread the story for yourselves. 

We can admit there have’ been 
other great salesmen. Columbus 
was such a one, but all he had to 
do aiter putting over his New 
World Sale with Queen Isabella 
was to resell the idea to a crew of 
sailors for a paltry sixty or ninety 
days, whereas Moses had to dust 
off the counters and sell his idea 


The 





HOME OFFICE, 


over and over again for nearly 
forty long years, in spite of the 
fact that summer or winter, dur- 
ing all this period, none of his 
“customers” ever even caught a 
glimpse of the land which was 
promised; met anyone from that 
district, or saw any _ sign-posts 
pointing out the way and thus 
proving, at least to a degree, that 
there was such a place anyhow. 

The whole question of success- 
ful salesmanship in life settles right 
down* to a very few considera- 
tions—three, to be exact. First, 
How much faith have you got in 
the things you are selling and in 
yourself? Second, How intelligent 
are you on the subject ? Third, 
How much work are you willing to 
put into it? On these three con- 
siderations hang all the Law and 
the Profits. 

We do not gather that Moses 
was necessarily a college graduate, 
or six feet two, or that he had his 
clothes pressed every night, but 
what we are sure of is that he had 
Faith, lit up by a three-thousand 
volt Enthusiasm; and, further- 
more, the testimony seems to show 
that he persistently worked at the 
job, and if you ever engage in the 
business of selling, whether it be 
ships or shoestrings, bridges or 
beads, lead pencils or Life Insur- 
ance, or yourself, spend a little 
more time once in a while thinking 
about Moses and the Faith and 
Courage that made him a Domi- 
nant, Fearless, and Successful 
personality in one of the most 
magnificent selling campaigns that 
history has ever placed upon its 
pages. Why do you not seriously 
think of taking up the selling of 
Life Insurance as a profession? 


Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


IF EVERY WIFE KNEW WHAT EVERY WIDOW KNOWS 
EVERY HUSBAND WOULD BE INSURED 
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Chile, The Yankee Land of South America 





Pan American Conference 
SANTIAGO DE CHILE IN MARCH, 1923 


A few of the subjects to be frankly discussed: 


Reduction of armaments. 

Boundary disputes. 

International postal laws. 

Trade-mark revisions. 

Commercial arbitration treaties. 

Inter-American co-operation in supervision of Inter. 
national Commerce. 

Improvements of facilities in ocean, land and air 
communication. 


The old and the new world will look to Chile in 
March to see what constructive measures will be in- 
augurated for economic and political péace. 


“F] Mercurio,” the dominant newspaper influence 
of Chile, will issue a Special Number commemorating 
this important event. 


You can create good will for American products 
and a definite demand for your own goods by adver. 
tising in this issue. 

This edition will be widely distributed in all of the 
principal South American centers as well as through: 
out Chile. The rate has not been increased for this 
issue. 


We will be pleased to give advertisers and adver: 


tising agencies further particulars. 


S.S. KOPPE & COMPANY 


Publishers’ Representatives 
LatTIN AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 


Times Bldg., New York Phone: Bryant 2430 





CHILE is a Logical Market for American Product 
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Billboard 


AMERICA'S THEATRICAL 
FOREMOST (ore) ly relict &-t a 


Betty Wales 
Vins Trade-Mark 
Decision 


bite maker of Betty Wales 
resses, The Goldman Cos- 
tume Company, Inc., of New 
York has been sustained by the 
United States Patent Office in an 
action that it brought to prevent 
the Famous Company of New 
York from registering the name 
Betty Famous. It was the conten- 
tion of the Goldman Company 
that due to continuous advertising 
in connection with Betty Wales 
dresses for a period of several 
years, the name “Betty” has be- 
come synonymous in the ready- to- 
wear trade with “Betty Wales,” 
particularly in view of the fact 
that so many retailers advertise 
Betty Wales Dresses as the “Fam- 
ous Betty Wales Dresses.” 

The United States Patent Office 
decision on this case reads in part 
as follows: 

“The evidence submitted on be- 
half of the Goldman Costume Co. 
shows an extensive use of the 
mark on dresses. Certain of the 
testimony submitted on behalf of 
the opposer indicates that the 
word Betty is a prominent and dis- 
tinctive feature of said party’s 
mark and as such forms an i:n- 
portant element in the identifica- 
tion of the origin of the goods 
bearing opposer’s mark. 

“The applicant in its answer 
contends that the marks of the 
contestants do not bear such re- 
semblance as would be likely to 
cause confusion in trade. Al- 
though it is true that the marks of 
the opposer and applicant have in 
common only the word Betty, yet 
because of the showing made on 
behalf of the opposer as to the 
employment of this feature of the 
mark by prospective purchasers to 
distinguish the opposer’s goods, it 
is believed the question of con- 


sich doubt should be resolved in 
favor of the prior user.” 





The proof of a paper’s 
value as an advertising 
medium is shown in 
the amount of advertis- 
ing it carries. 


If you want to see some 
honest-to-goodness proof 
just glimpse through 
the pages of The Bill- 
board. 








Member A, B. C, 


NEW YORK 
1493 BWAY.,.BRYANT 8470 


CHICAGO|!CINCINNATI 
35 SO.DEARBORN! 2SOPERA PL. 


——=At Sacrifice— 


125 shares of J. Ro- 
land Kay Co., interna- 
tional advertising, for 
quick sale. Especially 
valuable to advertisers 





doing export business, 
or agencies desiring to 
protect interests of cli- 
ents abroad. 


For full particulars, rea- 
son for sale, protective 
value of stock, etc., write 
in confidence— 


Irvin F. Paschall 


McCormick Building 


CHICAGO 
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Associated Clubs to Extend 
Neoshe Plan Work 


The direction of the Neosho plan of 
co-operative advertisirig and merchan- 
dising, commonly called the Golden 
Rule Sales Day Plan, has been taken 
over by the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. It will be known as the 
Smaller Cities Extension Departmental 
and will be under the direction of 
Gurney R. Lowe, who has been engaged 
in establishing community units through- 
out the country. The Neosho movement 
will aid in the forming of advertising 
clubs in communities of from 2,000 to 
12,000 population. 

Under this plan, through auction sales 
and monthly meetings fostered by the 
Neosho plan, the farmers of the sur- 
rounding community are brought into 
town regularly. 

The Association plans to blanket the 
country with these Neosho units and 
a staff of men will be trained by Mr. 
Lowe to assist him in this work. 


National Mazda Lamp 
Advertising for 1923 


The National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company, Cleveland, 
in its advertising of National Mazda 
Lamps will use, during the current 
year, full pages in eleven national 
magazines. 
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in Germany” Plan 
Saves Postage 


The “mailed in Germany” plan ap. 
pears to be the latest novelty and econ. 
omy in direct-mail advertising.  Circy. 
lars costing two cents for mailing from 
one person to another in the United 
States require a 50-mark stamp from 
Berlin to New York, or one-fourth of 
a cent, by taking advantage of German 
currency depreciation. Post Office off. 
cials are said to be disinterested so long 
as the practice does not become so gen. 
eral as seriously to hamper the trans. 
atlantic mail service, in which case some 
arrangement with Germany would likely 
be necessary. 


W. H. Ukers on National 
Advertising Commission 


W. H. Ukers, publisher of The Tea 
and Coffee Trade Journal, New York, 
has been appointed to represent The 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., on 
the National Advertising Commission. 
He succeeds Harry Tipper, business 
manager of Automotive Industries, 
resigned. 


William Masterman Dead 


William Masterman, vice-president 
and general manager of the Hornell, 
N. Y., Tribune-Times, died at Albany 
on January 23. 








Sell More Goods 


Over 725 cuts in the New Big 
Arkin Cut Book. Now ready. 
Snappy illustrations for every 
kind of business; they help sell 
goods! Use Arkin cuts in your 
ads, house organs, circulars, sta- 
tionery, etc.—they put life and 
sparkle into your printed matter 
and make it pay. 


FRE This big dollar book. 
To those who buy— 
at any time—for the 

dollar you mail is credited on your 

first order for only $3 worth of cuts, 

All sizes; all kinds; for every pure 

pose; one color or two. 





to order— 
tell us what 
you need 


725 Cuts that say, ‘‘Stop, Look, Read”’ 


If this New Edition sold for $25, you 
could not afford to be without it; at $1 it 
becomes your cheapest aid to successful 
advertising. Contains over 725 clever 
advertising pictures. Send $1.00 for big 
book NOW. . 


Mail $1 right now for this sparkling 
cut book. Chock-full of ideas. Cuts for 
every purpose. Advertising men use 
it; so should everyone who wants his 
printed matter read. ($1.10 in foreign 
countries. 


ARKIN ADVERTISING SERVICE, Dept. P10, 422 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll. 











foreign 


azo, Ill. 
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HARRY C. MARSCHALK AND 

EDWARD M. PRATT ANNOUNCE 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 

GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
TO BE KNOWN AS 


MARSCHALK and PRATT 


IN CORPORA T ED 


WITH OFFICES AT 
FORTY-NINE WEST FORTY’FIFTH 
STREET NEW YORK 7 FEBRUARY 
FIRST NINETEEN TWENTY’THREE 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS IN LONDON AND PARIS 
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Do You Know? 
“Cost of Doing Business’’ 
“Cost of Product”’ 
“Profit”’ 


On Every Dollar of Business You Do. 


If do you not, you are losing money and do not know 
it. A simple, easy, correct and right way to know. 
Explains and makes plain every point and detail 
from any and every angle and if you do not know 


understand the true relationship they bear to the 
whole unit of right business, you do not know the 
right system of doing business and do not know 


What Percent Is Profit? 
What Percent Is Cost of Doing Business? 
What Percent Is Cost of Goods? 


For the largest or smallest retailer, wholesaler or manv. 
facturer. Pamphlet postpaid on receipt of 50 cents, coin, 
check or money order, no stamps accepted and if not 
satisfied, return and your money shall be refunded with 
out question. R. J. H. Smith, 12 Miller Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The United States Trade Commission, Washington, says: 
“There are over 300,000 manufacturers in the U. S., and 
only 1 in every 10 of them knows how to figure cost of 
doing business—overhead, separate from the cost of what 


Pa., re 
ing tl 
they 0’ 


plate a 
you kn 
kind wv 
they ca 


sponding 


Eberl 


they manufacture.” Just think of it! Only 30,000 know _ 


how much the cost of overhead is and what per cent profi 
they make on what they manufacture, and the other 
270,000 don’t know. 


There are over 2,000,000 different business concerns i 


the U. S.—retailers, wholesalers and jobbers—buyingih 


and selling merchandise; and not 2 in every 75 of the 
know how much per cent cost of doing business is, 0 


every dollar of business they do, with a sure per cent off 


profit on every dollar of business they do. 
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Store Advertisement Tactfully 
Flatters the Masses 


The Boggs & Buhl store, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., recently ran an advertisement prais- 
ing the ‘comfortable folks” to whom 
they owe their business. In part, the 
copy rea 

"The kind who can slip on an extra 
plate at five minutes to six and make 
you know you are really welcome—the 
kind who don’t enjoy the machine if 
they can’t quite pay their grocery bill 
in full this month, 

“No pomp, no sham, no make-believe 
—just honest-to-goodness people who 
can lend the lawn-mower or run for 
the ai ‘tor at 2 A. M. 

“They know quality, they demand 
quality, and they are willing to pay 
for qué lit in every requirement of their 
lives. ey also know that quality— 
real worth, whether it be in a person 
or a kitchen stove—never needs undue 
ornamentation to emphasize the value.” 


Fruit Products Manufacturers 
Plan Campaign 


Plans for a national advertising cam- 
paign to educate the public in the food 
properties of fruit products were made 
at the meeting of the National 

servers and Fruit Products Association 
at Washington, . CC, recently. 
Standardization of glass containers was 
endorsed, to eliminate odd sizes. A 
vigilance committee was appointed to 
co-operate with pure food officials to 
samp out misbranding and dis- 
wrage the manufacture of inferior 
fries of jams and jellies. 


Nanu- 
COIN, HF, 
f OM ic, H. Kress & Company Sales 
not Larger 
with- S. H. Kress & Company sales for 
Iding 1922 totaled $30,646,923, an increae of 
"9NS1,737,442 over the preceding year. 
December sales amounting to $5,476,586 
were $721,318 more than the corre- 
— sonding month of 1921. 
"9 and Eberhard Faber Advances 
ost 0 J. P. Duffy 
’ what James P. Duffy, assistant advertising 
k ,matanager of Eberhard Faber, Brooklyn, 
NOWMY y.. manufacturer of pencils, pen- 
rofit holders and erasers, has been made ad- 
p ertising manager of that organization. 
other sinitaioast 
James W. Critchfield, recently with 
advertisin department of the 
hesapeake & Potomac Telephone Com- 
rns 1 Washington, D. C., has been 
° r advertising manager of the 
yu ying Marietta Paint & olor Company, 


H. J. Mooney, formerly sales man- 
tr of The United Vegetable Oil Re- 
Inc., Brooklyn, has been a 
sales manager of Breathe-O- 
‘! Laboratories, Inc., New York. 
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YOU CAN 
AFFORD ME 


My Services 
Will Pay Profits 

to— 

a newspaper 

a magazine 

an agency 
ON MARKET for 
recognition and op- 
portunity. 
TRAINED creator, executive pro- 
ducer advertising and promotion 
that gets results; testified to by 
such men as T. J. Buttikofer, In- 
ternational Magazines; Geo. J. 
Auer, “‘New York Tribune’; W. 
A. Hamilton, Nast Group; H. M. 
Roberts, General Manager, ‘‘New 
York American,’’ and others. 
Age 30. Married. Salary—matter 
of easy adjustment. Locale—New 
York City, South to West Coast. 


EDWARD FAUST 


Box 278, Printers’ Ink 
Telephone: Union (N. J.) 5643 























Production 


Mechanical production man 
seeks connection with agency 
or large national advertiser. 
Thorough knowledge of ty- 
pography, printing, paper, 
engraving, etc. 


Eight years in the compos- 
ing room of a large New 
York newspaper for the ad- 
vertising department. Two 
years in the plant of the 


largest publication and cata- 
logue printer in the East, 
supervising composition and 
printing done for an adver- 
tising agency. 


American, single, thirty-two, 
college graduate. 


Address “J. C.,” Box 276, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 











There’s Abundant Oppor- 
tunity in Our Organization 
for a 


Copy WRITER 


WITH ABILITY 
to Grow!! 


WE'RE GROWING! Not too 
quickly to insure stability but rap- 
idly enough to make us feel we're 
on the right track. Just now we 
have room for another producer in 
our agency—a man who KNOWS 
how to write advertising and plan 
advertising—a man with a work- 
ing knowledge of art, printing, 
engraving, ete., who can jump in 
and take a hand in things without 
a great deal of supervision. 


We’re located a short distance 
from New York — are handling 
national accounts—and would pre- 
fer a man who has had experience 
in the textile field. 


Samples of your work will enable 
us to get a line on your ability. 


Address “R. H.,’’ Box 265, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 




















Wanted Sales Manager 


A well-organized and well-known 
Middle Western manufacturer of 
boys’ garments, sold nationally to 
department stores and _ clothing 
trade, is looking for a hard hit- 
ting, aggressive Sales Manager. 

He must be a salesman and not 
afraid to tackle personally, knotty 
problems in distribution. He must 
know Advertising—how it works 
and what it will do. Must be 
able to write a letter with punch 
and be able to create good-will 
at the same time. He will have a 
sales force of twenty-five business- 
getters to handle—men of brains 
and initiative who are strong 
enough to require a leader and 
not a driver. He will have a real 
job to increase a distribution al- 
ready very extensive and his in- 
come will reflect his performance. 

A man’s job and a good one for 








the individual who can measure . 


up to our requirements in experi- 
ence, qualifications and personality. 
Address “C. R.,” Box 271, P. I. 
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“The Trade 
Can’t Get Along 
Without Us” 


(Continued from page 6) 
made of it. And it developed that 
while in the strong markets, the 
company’s efforts were directed by 
strong, wise business men, this one 
lagging market was and had heen 
for many years managed, or 
rather, mismanaged, by an_ indi- 
vidual who, while capable in the 
main, had developed a feeling that 
the trade could not get along with- 
out his line and that sooner or 
later they would come around to 
buying. He blamed the falling off 
of sales in his market to “con- 
ditions”; he resented any criti- 
cism as to his methods or alibis; 
he took the stand that any fault 
finding was personally directed to 
ward him and resented it as such. 
In the end, there was nothing to 
be done but drop him entirely and 
put another man in his place. 
At that, it is going to take years 
and years to undo the damage, 
because, while this individual was 
letting things sag, the local rep- 
resentative of a competing house 
was “making hay while the sun 
shone.” 

Not long ago, the head of a 
medium-sized Western concern 
told me this story: 

“A few months ago I found that 
I was pretty well organized, with 
all departments well manned, and 
I found I was practically out of 
a job. I had some time to look 
around and ahead. So I made a 
trip among the trade. It was the 
first time I had had a chance to 
get out on the road since I had 
quit carrying a sample case. I 
didn’t take a list of customers 
On the contrary, I called on every 
store in my line that I ran across. 
One town taught me my lesson. 
There were in that town over 
forty stores handling food prod- 
ucts. We ought to have been sell- 
ing all of them. As a matter of 
fact, I found that only thirteen of 
them were really selling our line. 
In thirteen more, I found a lit- 
tle stock, and was told that the 
man called regularly. But in the 
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THE REBELE SERVICE 


wish to announce 
that after February first 
they will 
be located in their 
new and 
more spacious offices 


at 


15 EAST 26th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Seattle Times 


—Seattle’s Only 
Seattle Newspaper 


—Carried nearly as 
much advertising in 
the year 1922 as all 
of its competitors 
put together. 


Sedkedte 


Ask Beckwith, 
World Building. 
He Knows! 
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miior complaints which had not 


actually gave me orders. 
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st we were not represented. Our 
an apparently was not calling. 
‘ith several of these latter I 
allied for some time. I found 
t five of them had once been 

1 customers but had had 


ecn adjusted and they had gone 
r to a competing line. All these 
1 seemed decent, fair-minded 
iness men, and four of them 
One of 
em volunteered this remark: ‘I’d 
y that you are probably losing a 
istomer every once in a while be- 
ause some twenty-dollar-a-week 
‘lerk is making a fool of himself. 
Now that I know you, I can see 
where I didn’t really have any 
right to quit you, but when I got 
a snappy answer to a letter, I 
developed a grouch, and when 
your competitor came in the next 
day, I was glad to give him the 
order. Since then his line has 
suited my trade, so I have kept 
right on buying.’ ” 


BORDEN’S CLOSE WATCH FOR COM- 
PLAINTS 


\n interesting fact along this 
line is the way even the smallest 
complaint is handled in one of 
the largest of food product con- 
cerns. In The Borden Company, 
the president personally concerns 
himself with criticisms and com- 
plaints which in many organiza- 
tions would be handled by a 
stenographer or junior clerk. But 
The Borden Company is an un- 
usual organization in that its ex- 
ecutives and department heads are 
uniformly men who have climbed 
up from the ranks. They are not 
so far removed from the days of 
personal contact with the woman 
who buys a bottle of milk a day 
or the dealer who buys a case of 
Eagle Milk each week that they 
have had a chance to forget their 
early education. To them the con- 
sumer and the dealer are ‘very 
much of a fact. When the mass 
of testimonial letters and other 

riendly messages come in, they 

re received with due appreciation 
ut they go absolutely unnoticed 

1 comparison with the letter of 

riticism or complaint. Letters 
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Textile 
Advertising 
—and a Man Who Knows How 


Big visioned men 
are prophesying 
that the greatest 
volume of 1923 ad- 
vertising will come 
from the textile field. 


An agency executive who 
has specialized on tex- 
tiles and allied lines for 
twelve years wishes an 
interview with an 
agency that is planning 
to intrench itself in this 


big field. 


His work has gained 
him a reputation for 
merchandising ability 
plus an unusual faculty 
for producing selling 
copy especially adapted 
to women’s products. 


He has secured and 
handled national ac- 
counts practically single 
handed but now wants 
to work on a much big- 
ger scale. 


It is expected that any 
discussions will be treated 
confidentially by both sides. 


“Success,” Box 277, P. I. 





hat have to do with lack of ser- 
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vice of one kind or another are 
routed direct to the president’s 
office. There they receive first- 
hand attention, with a big yellow 
slip attached to each one. From 
there they go to the individual 
who is responsible, and there must 
be immediate rectification or cor- 
rection. And the copy of the 
complaint is held in the executive 
office until its disposition has 
been reported. It is needless to 
say that such disposition is uni- 
formly prompt and thorough. In- 
asmuch as the big yellow stickers 
stand out like the proverbial sore 
thumb, and inasmuch as there is 
a careful record kept of all com- 
plaints and who is responsible, it 
goes without saying that their 
number is remarkably small. 
Many a head of a big concern 
has done much to increase the 
good-will of his firm by making 
it a point to watch for the defects 
instead of enjoying nicely made up 
graphs and charts and statements. 
As one Borden executive said the 
other day: “The president’s habit 
of concerning himself with any 
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possible defect or weakness and 
letting the nice things take care 
of themselves is reflected c'car 
through the organization of sey- 
eral thousand men and women. So 
long as we realize that we can 
grow only in proportion to our 
ability to serve we may feel :<a- 
sonably safe as to the future. If 
we ever forget that we are ie- 
pendent upon our customers 
their good-will, and if we 
develop a feeling of self-righte: 
ness and self-satisfaction, it 

be because we have drifted 
tirely away from the way the busi- 
ness was taught us.” 


Columbia Chemical Works 
Changes Name 


The name of the Columbia Chemical 
Works, New York, has been changed 
to Parsons Ammonia Company, Inc., 
for the purpose of identifying the com 
pany name with that of their trade 
marked product, “‘C..C. Parsons’ House- 
hold Ammonia.” The Columbia Chemi 
cal Works was incorporated in 1880 
No other change as to officers or busi 
ness policy is contemplated, Printeks’ 
Ink is informed. 





Morning 


Chicago 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 





(Effective Feb. 1st, 
Chas. H. Eddy Co. 
National Advertising Representative 


New York 
Fifth Ave. Bldg. 


Danville, Virginia 


has a prosperous industrial population of 


75,000 


Its trading area covered exclusively by the 


Register - Bee 


Sunday—Evening 


1923) 


Boston 
Old South Bldg. 
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“I7’s FuLL oF 
Go.ip NuGGETs” 


For Correspondents and Advertisers 


It is a course in the psychology of business correspon- 
dence and the writing of effective sales letters, and it is a 
book of ideas that will show you how to build good-will, 
increase sales, and awaken fresh opportunities. 


Ask those who have read 


MODERN BUSINESS 
WRITING 


By Cuar_es H. RayMonpD 


if there is a more comprehensive or 
enlightening book on the subject. 


“Modern Business Writing “Is by far the most compre- 
appears to leave nothing unsaid hensive volume I have ever 
upon the subject. It is cleverly read.”’ 
arranged too; and wonderfully SHERMAN PERRY, Corres- 
well written,” pondence Advisor, American 

Cc. H. MacKINTOSH, formerly Rolling Mill Co. 

Pres., Associated Adyertising 

Clubs of the World. 

*“‘No one who is interested in 

“One of the finest books on business correspondence should 
correspondence it has been my be without a copy of this book.” 
pleasure to read.’’ O. C. STOUT, Sales Mgr., The 

LOUIS BALSAM, Sect’y, Direct Hydraulic Press Manufactur- 

Mail Advertising Association. ing Co. 


“The most complete single volume of Business Eng- 
lish that has been published.” 
PROF. B. W. JENKINS, of the University of 
Cincinnati. 


¢ 
¢ 
ORDER Your Copy TODAY =e =f? CENTURY 


THE 


CO., 353 
Fourth Ave., 


If, upon examination, you find @. New York 


City 


that the book is not all that we @ Enclosed is $2.50. 


¢ for which send 


me 


. a 
say it is, you may return tt @ _copy of MODERN BUSI- 


NESS WRITING. 


It is 


within ten days. agreed that I may return the 


book within ten days, if 
e it is not all that you say 


8vo., 476 pages, $2.50 6° xame 


I find 
it is. 
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Big Man 
Big Job 


seeks 


Bigger Opportunity! 


“An Advertising Genius—as a “He is an Advertising Director 
Director, he is an Advertising— whose skill and Originality of 
Style — Art — Merchandise —Idea Ideas has raised him to the front 
Visualizer all rolled into one.” rank of his calling.” 

Reprint from Story, “N. Y. Reprint from Story, 
World,” Nov. 10, 1922. Telegram,” July 15, 122. 


Attention! 
Some Big 


Moving Picture Corporation 
Department Store 
Advertising Syndicate Service 
Mail Order Company 
National Advertiser, 
Co-operative Trade Association 
Magazine or Newspaper 


ERE’S a Big Man in a Big Job seeking a Bigger Opportunity! 

Past 8 years Director two of the largest Newspaper Adver- 
tising Syndicate Services in the country, acting as Service Director 
—Art Director—Production Director. 

Originator of Many New Ideas in Service Business—creator of 
Successful Newspaper Space-Selling Ideas—prepared hundreds of 
different store ads. 

Originator and Editor of famous little Newspaper Advertising 
Managers, House Organ Magazine. 

As Service Director—Visualized all Ideas—Styled Fashion 
Pages—Merchandised entire Service—Originated all Space-Sell- 
ing Ideas—Wrote Copy—Planned and Directed every end of 
these two Big Services. 

As Art Director—complete charge of large staff artists— 
authority to hire and fire—Planned and Directed all Art Work of 
Thousands of Drawings yearly, every imaginable subject. 

As Production Director—sharp buyer of Art, Engraving, 
Printing, Composition, Mats, Electrotypes, etc.—even in this end 
originated New Ways of Effecting Savings. 

Former experience covers Department Store, Mail Order. 
Newspaper, Art, Advertising, Publicity. 

Numerous Big Men indorse him as Unusual—many-sided, 
clear-thinking type of Executive—not the type to follow beaten 
path but inclined to blaze New Trails. 

Address “G. A.,” Box 275, care of Printers’ INK. 
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Specializing to the 
nth Degree 


MANUFACTURER has of- 
i ten been able to discover a 
neg ected market and by making 
aspecial drive win it and increased 
sales at the same time. Studied 
service to one particular type of 
customer has often built success. 

Such campaigns as that of Lane 
Bryant to sell stout women and 
the one of the Marmur Clothing 
Company in giving a thought to 
the sad case of the fat boy are 
gool examples of this type of 
merchandising. 

And now this idea of narrowing 
the market instead of broadening 
it has been developed to the ulti- 
mate and final stage. 

Instead of picking out the thin 
man or the stout lady or the fat 
boy, the Tosox Company, of 
Cleveland, has discovered a neg- 
lected market in part of the anat- 
omy of each and every one. 

This neglected bit of the human 
body, this company believes, is the 
big toe, and advertising is being 
used to take it out of the neglected 
class, or rather to put it back 
where it belongs, inside the sock 
or stocking with its little play- 
mates. For the illustration shows 
a big toe wandering far afield, 
bursting the bounds of its natural 
domain. 

The man who is accustomed to 
think of his feet all at one time 
when buying a pair of socks is 
told to give a thought to each hig 
toe separately. “No more of this,” 
says the copy, referring to the il- 
lustration. “Wear Tosox and cut 
your hosiery bill. Tosox are worn 
on big toes only with comfort. 
You know the price of a good 
pair of socks or stockings. You 
know the discomfort attending 
holes in the toes of them. Tosox 
will save socks and the wearing of 
them is a pleasure. Being soft 
and snug, they make life’s 
walk much easier.” The reader 
is further informed that Tosox 
are sold on cards—a pair to the 
card, and that they cost 15 cents 
a pair. 





OPPORTUNITY 
FOR ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE 


Of Proved 
Ability 


$10,000 


Will buy a third interest 
in a recognized New York 
Advertising Agency, es- 
tablished nearly ten years, 
with a business of over 
$36,000 a year, for which 
additional capital is re- 
quired. 


Must have developed ac- 
counts personally to be 
considered. 


Address with full particu- 
lars, “W. L.,” Box 268, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 














WANTED 


Sales Executive 


Man to employ, train and 


‘direct salesmen for one of 


the largest manufacturers of 
household electrical special- 
ties in America.. Must also 
be capable of handling crews 
selling to consumers. Ap- 
plicants must have broad ex- 
perience in specialty sales 
work. Salary and expenses. 
Give age and full particulars 
in first letter, which will be 
treated in strict confidence. 
Excellent opportunity for 
right man. Address “‘P. G.,”” 
Box 264, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising 
in England? 


Here’s Your Man! 


As copy writer and advertising 
manager he has been asso- 
ciated with most of the bigger 
products on the English mar- 
ket, He co-operated in the 
direction of the publicity of 
the greatest success in the his- 
tory of American or English 
advertising—publicity that put 
a new word in the dictionary. 


His work has drawn glowing tributes 
from Britain’s greatest public man. He 
has written everything from politics to 
rat poison. He is 35 years of age. 


He now writes the announcements 
of an organization cf world-wide repute, 
with a yearly appropriation running 
into hundreds of thousands of pounds. 


who can use a man 
Address “‘D. S.,’’ 
Ink. 


Principals only, 
worth £2,000 a year. 
Box 272, care of Printers’ 














Do You Need An Experienced 
Space Buyer? 


If so, I may be just the man you 
are looking for. 


I am now and have been for the 
past four years assistant space 
buyer for one of the largest ad- 
vertising agencies in the United 
States. 


I have had the sole responsibility of 
buying space for clients manufacturing 
automobiles, trucks, auto parts, farm 
implements, drugs, toilet articles, knit 
goods, building products, paints and 
numerous other types of merchandise. 


In addition to a thorough knowledge of 
national, trade and vocational publica- 
tions, billboards, telephone directories, 
theatre programs and newspapers in 
every section of the United States and 
Canada I am a good executive, an ex- 
perienced advertising man and am classed 
«3 an expert on mechanical detail. 


I am thirty years of age—married and 
am willing to go wherever a genuine 
opportunity presents. I will be willing 
to start at a salary of $5,000 if the pos- 
sibility for advancement is assured. Can 
furnish best of references as to char- 
acter and ability. Address “E, T.,” 
Box 273, Printers’ Ink, Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Til. 
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How Telegraph 
Blanks May Be Used in 
Advertising 


HE National Vigilance (om. 

mittee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the Worl< has 
sent out a statement on the use of 
telegraph blanks in advertising 
that gives the following informa 
tion: 

A few advertisers are guilty of 
showing telegraph blanks in ‘heir 
advertising which bear fictitious 
messages and in fact were never 
sent over the wires of any tele- 
graph company. This is a practic 
that should be stopped, be 
it will quickly bring the legitim 
use of the telegraph messag« 
advertising into disrepute. 

The telegraph companies are 
agreeable to the rightful use of 
their blanks for legitimate adver- 
tising and have in substance set 
out these uses as follows: 

(1) An advertiser may enclose 
or include with his advertising 
material a ready-prepared and 
self-addressed message on stand 
ard telegraph blanks. This puts 
into the hands of the prospect the 
expedient and simple means of ac- 
cepting a proposition or placing 
an order with but little effort on 
his part. Messages of this kind 
are usually sent collect. At least 
one of the telegraph companies is 
willing to furnish their forms in 
quantity for this purpose. 

(2) The reproduction in adver- 
tising copy of an honest message 
transmitted between legitimate 
concerns. 

(3) The use of the telegraph by 
legitimate concerns in place of or 
in connection with sales letters 

Whenever it comes to the atten- 
tion of the telegraph companies 
that advertisers are abusing these 
privileges, steps are taken to get 
proper correction. While they liave 
never brought any suits into coutt, 
nevertheless they are prepared to 
protect their rights by that me‘ hod 
if it becomes necessary to do so 


H. Ray Snyder, recently with the 
Gary, Ind. Post-Tribune, has beer ap 
pointed manager of the Calumet Press, 
also of Gary. 
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The advertising 
campaign that 
the Flint & Hor- 
ner Company, 
tion Adver- Inc., has = 
running in New 
tised York City news- 
papers for several months has 
been causing much comment. Al- 
though the company is engaged in 
the retail business, its current ef- 
fort is of interest to manufac- 
turers because it brings up the old 
question whether the depart- 
ment store or the specialty store is 
the most desirable distributor for 
the manufacturer. 

The Flint & Horner Company is 
an old and high-grade furniture 
store. The purpose of its present 
advertising is to prove that “the 
best values in furniture come from 
specializing.” The words “a de- 
pendable specialist” are used vari- 
ously in the copy, but mostly right 
at the top of each advertisement 
in connection with some such 


The Argu- 
ment for 
Specializa- 
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slogan as “The Mid-Winter Sale 
of a dependable furniture special. 
ist.” That a specialist can give 
better values and render greater 
service is the keynote of all the 
copy, although the idea is not 
harped on tiringly. “The heads of 
this business know furniture and 
furniture values” is the way much 
of the copy runs. Going on, it 
reads, “Our first-hand knowledge 
means money saved to you, and 
not money alone, but a better type 
of furniture. We offer you these 
benefits of long experience and 
specialization. They assure your 
getting the best furniture and the 
best values.” 

The campaign has been conduct- 
ed with fine dignity. No reflec- 
tions have been made on depart- 
ment stores. In fact competitors 
are not mentioned at all. All! the 
stress is put on the thought that 
the company is offering not only 
merchandise but specialization. 

Advertising of this kind will in- 
evitably win favor for the spe- 
cialty store and attract many pa- 
trons to the advertiser. We do not 
believe, however, that it will scttle 
the old argument between the de- 
partment store and the specialty 
store. It does, though, prove the 
case for specialization. The furni- 
ture business, in particular, re- 
quires retail specialization. Com- 
pared to the size of the industry, 
there is still much misrepresenta- 
tion of woods, qualities and values. 
It is only charitable to say that 
most of this is due to ignorance. 

But since this is the situation in 
the business, Flint & Horner win 
their point. Where the house- 
holder cannot buy branded goods, 
he is dependent on the reliability 
and knowledge of the retailer to 
give him trustworthy merchan- 
dise. To give this service the re- 
tailer must specialize. He cannot 
give it, if he tries to run such a 
highly complex business as selling 
furniture, purely as a side-line to 
other and larger activities. 

What has been said proves the 
case against the department store, 
where it does not specialize. But 
of course the department store, 
too, can specialize if it is so dis- 
posed. It can put specialists in 
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charge of its departments. Many 
stores do this. The furniture de- 
partments of a comparatively few 
large stores are as highly special- 
ized and are conducted as authori- 
tatively as any specialty store. The 
manufacturer who gets his mer- 
chandise into such a department 
js as well served as when it is 
distributed through a_ specialty 
store. But until all department 
stores are run this way, the Flint 
& Horner argument will continue 
to win this constant debate. 


Latent Talent The United Fruit 
inthe Company, in get- 
ting the chief 

Ranks engineer of one 

of its boats to write a booklet 
regarding winter cruises to the 
Caripbean, offers a_suggestion to 
other advertisers. Of course it is 
not every corporation which has a 
distinguished author like William 
McFee acting as an engineer in 
its plant, and yet this fortuitous 
circumstance does point a moral. 
Many a superintendent, many 
a factory worker, many a sales- 
man, many an office boy has a 


plan in his head which would be 
valuable to the company’s execu- 
tives if the way could be found 
to complete the idea and then get 
it to the attention of the proper 


executive. But in many cases the 
idea is not worked out. However, 
the executive who insists that 
everything must be worked out to 
a final conclusion before it is 
brought to his attention is throw- 
ing away energy which could and 
should be utilized. 

A factory worker for a certain 
manufacturing concern turned 
out to be one of the best members 
of its sales force when he was 
properly encouraged and equipped 
with the helps usually given to the 
sales force. Here was unexpected 
latent sales talent. 

The vice-president and general 
manager of a big Western food 
specialty house a few years ago 
was a shipping clerk. The presi- 
dent of a big plow works wanted 
someone to make a speech. at the 
annual banquet on the subject of 
“Capital and Labor in Its Relation 
to the J. I. Case Company.” At 
first it was thought it would be 
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necessary to get an outside labor 
expert to make this address. But 
again some latent talent was dis- 
covered. A man named John Gil- 
bronson of the plow department 
made the speech. And it was an 
excellent talk. As the president 
of the company, H. M. Wallis, 
said, “The man showed he was a 
thinker and had real vision. He 
told us that the thing which kept 
him interested in his job was the 
thought that what he was doing 
was the thing that made the plow 
work out on the farms. As he 
hammered away he visualized that 
plow point pushing its way into 
the soil and he resolved that if it 
failed to’ give 100 per cent service, 
the fault wouldn’t be his.” 

This plow maker’s speech was 
later printed in booklet form and 
distributed to every workman in 
the plant. Once discovered, this 
hidden talent was utilized and 
this workman has since made 
several talks to salesmen in which 
he pointed out the close relation 
between the men who sold and the 
men who hammered out the plow 
points. 

The tremendous power of latent 
talent is well recognized by many 
concerns that make it a policy to 
promote from within the organi- 
zation. George F. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Endicott-Johnson 
Company, sums up his company’s 
policy in regard to promotions in 
two sentences: “All the best jobs 
in the factory and tanneries are 
filled from the ranks. No good 
positions filled from the outside. 
but always from the inside.” 
Such an incentive brings out the 
ambitions and latent ability of 
every man in the ranks. Many 
companies, which do occasionally 
bring a new man in from the out- 
side to give the organization the 
benefit of new blood and a new 
viewpoint, adopt other incentives 
to encourage the men in their own 
ranks. 

The possibility of eventually 
owning stock in the company, a 
bonus for exceptional work, prize 
sales contests, suggestion contests, 
these and many more, can be used 
as spurs to ambition. In any 
company hidden talent will usually 
come to the surface and be noticed 
if there is a bond of sympathy 
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and mutual respect between men 
and management. Such a bond is 
formed only through fair dealing 
and honesty on both sides. 


The Decease When the cables 


brought the news 
of Day & that the famous 


Martin old English firm 
of Day & Martin, maker of shoe 
polish, had sold out, they brought 
also a lesson to many American 
manufacturers. According to re- 
port the managing director said 
the sale was forced “because we 
didn’t keep up our advertising.” 
In former years “the firm adver- 
tised as extensively, perhaps, as 
any other concern in the country,” 
says the dispatch. 

When a firm gets so well known 
that it thinks it can afford to stop 
buying advertising, it is starting to 
purchase the most expensive thing 
in the world, and yet the easiest to 
buy—public forgetfulness. For 
Day & Martin ran along, helped 
by some of the greatest writers in 


the world. Read the list of men’ 


who gave them “free” publicity! 
Charles Dickens, Thomas Carlyle, 
George Eliot, Tom Hood and Bret 
Harte. 

Surely any firm so well known 
that its name gets into the classics, 
selling by the hundreds of thou- 
sands year after year, could have 
afforded to stop paid advertising 
with impunity if free publicity 
built any permanent good-will. 
Lovers of Dickens will remember 
how the immortal Charles tried to 
immortalize Day & Martin shoe 
polish, not because he loved their 
shoe polish, but because he bore a 
lasting grudge against a certain 
competitor from whom in_ his 
early days he had received a piti- 
fully small wage for pasting labels 
on its pots of polish. 

Dickens mentions the firm in 
Pickwick Papers, when no less a 
person than Sam Weller of the 
White Hart Inn of High Street 
has eleven pairs of boots to shine, 
“one shoe as b’longs to number 
six, with the wooden leg.” Sam 
receives news that the gentleman 
who came in a hackney coach is a 
good spender and wants qu’ck ser- 
vice. Then Dickens says, “stimu- 


lated by this inspiring reflection, 
Mr. Samuel brushed away with 
such hearty good-will, that in a 
few minutes the boots and shoes, 
with a polish which would haye 
struck envy to the soul of Mr. 
Warren (for they used Day & 
Martin at the White Hart) had 
arrived at the door of number 
five.” Every time he could well 
mention them, this writer eave 
Day & Martin free publicity ind 
the other galaxy of great authors 
did likewise. It is a better agere- 
gation of writing ability than the 
most sanguine press agent bureau 
could promise a modern manu- 
facturer. 

But free publicity never built 
anything permanent and the old 
firm goes out of business. A poet 
in the New York Herald thus 
laments the passing: 


Eheu fugaces—what a blight! 

Think! Day & Martin! Day turned night; 
And, what is. more surprising, 

The reason for their black distress 

No Dickens, Hood-or Harte could guess. 
Mere lack of advertising! 


But we must point out to the 
poet that the word “mere” can- 
not with propriety be linked with 
a stopping of telling people what 
one makes, and to our readers 
generally the fact that “free” pub- 
licity is worth exactly what the 
word free would indicate it costs; 
nothing. 


Million Dollar Goal for 
Florida Advertising 


The State of Florida is to be adver 
tised. A fund of $200,000 per year for 
five years will be devoted entirely to 
that purpose if the present plans of the 
All Florida Committee bear fruit. Two 
subcommittees of members have heen 
appointed, one to devise means of rais 
ing funds, the other to plan the expen 
diture in advertising. 

The project is the outgrowth of an 
invitation by eleven officers and di: 
tors of the Florida Development Bo ee 
and fifteen other prominent business 
men of the State to the Florida A:ver 
tising Conference, held at Orlando on 
November 9, to endorse a plan of ‘ais 
ing by subscription a fund to advertise 
the State. At that time Jules M. [ut 
guieres, president of the Florida Devel 
opment Board, Jacksonville, was authot 
ized to appoint a committee on ways, 
means and expenditures. This commit 
tee of fourteen, with D. Collins Gillett 
Tampa, as chairman, met in Decemlet 
and determined upon the goal as st.ted 
of $200,000 per year for five years. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising * Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING $UPER- 
LATIVE SERWICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLienTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes ) 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Blectric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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How PRINTERS’ INK 


Is Used in the 
Gainaday Organization 





The advertising of the Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., 
Gainaday, is handled by Fuller & Smith, Cleveland, Ohio 


{ 
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| The following individuals in 
| the Gainaday organization are 
readers of either Printers’ Ink 
or Printers’ Ink Monthly, or 
both, as indicated :* | 


Name . Title Weekly Monthly 
W. L. Rodgers President Yes 
R. E. Graham Genl. Mgr. 
E. J. Checkley Treasurer ” 
C. B. Barton Secretary ws 
J. V. Guilfoyle Sales Manager 


W.H. McBrude Adv. Mgr. “ 


ii 


* Information furnished by the company 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


PRINTERS’ INK PRINTERS’ INK MontTHLY 


The Weekly Journal of Advertising An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Grorce P. Roweti tising, Sales and Marketing 


185 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 











Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


EVERAL readers have asked the 
Schoolmaster to discuss the re- 
cent piece of copy of the National 
Lamp Works in which a number 
of postage-stamp-size electric 
lighting scenes are pictured in two 
columns down the left side of the 
advertisement. 

In his youth the Schoolmaster 
was always willing to jump into 
an advertising discussion, particu- 
larly if it offered him a chance to 
tell what he did not like about 
copy or a campaign or whatever it 
was that was being ventilated. 
Middle age, however, is temper- 
ing the fire of the Schoolmaster’s 
critical opinions. Ed Howe puts 
it this way, “As I become older, I 
note that I am a little more averse 
to my pet aversions.” 

So if the Schoolmaster thought 
there was anything wrong with 
this Mazda layout, he would be 
hesitant about expressing his 
views. It happens, however, that 
he likes this advertisement. And 
since he believes that it is more 
profitable to boost than to knock, 
he is glad to tell why he likes it. 

* * * 


The primary object of this ad- 
vertisement is to demonstrate that 
“there’s a right lamp for every 
fixture.” With this purpose in 
view, there is an explanation and 
a suggestion under each little 
scene, such as “Wall brackets with 
shades, in bedroom—50 Watt 
White Mazda lamps” or “Enclos- 
ing unit, frosted or light opal glass 
—40 watt clear Mazda lamps.” 
Thus do the fourteen small pic- 
tures which are shown make clear 
the kind of lamp that should be 
bought for the fixtures that are in 
most common use. That is in- 
formation that the householder is 
glad to receive. In fact the com- 
pany suggests that the reader save 
the page and use it as a lamp 
guide, saying: “In every home you 
are likely to find some misfit 
lamps. They’re good lamps, but 
handicapped because they are nor 


the right lamps for the particular 
fixtures in which they are in- 
stalled. This advertisement makes 
it easy to find those misfit lamps 
and to replace them with the 
proper ones.” 

Even though this advertisement 
did not definitely suggest certain 
lamps for certain fixtures, the 
Schoolmaster believes it would 
win the interest of the reader any- 
way. People like to study illus- 
trations of home interiors. It 
gives them ideas not only on the 
placing of electric fixtures, but 
also on the arrangement of furni- 
ture, the hanging of curtains, etc. 
Anyone even remotely interested 
in interior decoration is sure to 
scan such an advertisement with 
interest. ; 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster was rehash- 
ing old times with a grocery mer- 
chant who at one time conducted 
a store in his home town. “Re- 
member,” he questioned, “when I 
was stuck with a basement full of 
castile soap?” We did recall the 
incident rather hazily, but pressed 
him for the details, knowing it 
was bound to contain some lesson 
for the Class. 

“IT had been concentrating my 
stock of soap,” he continued, 
“with the intention of discarding 
all the unknown brands. Just as 
I had got well along with the 
elimination process a_ salesman 
visited me with a castile soap that 
certainly was not known in my 
locality. Of course I discouraged 
him before he was in the store 
more than a few minutes, but this 
chap was somewhat of a spell- 
binder and I was compelled to 
listen to his story. 

“What really got my attention 
were photographs of window dis- 
plays which his company installed 
in different retail windows. Each 
photograph showed big crowds 
around the windows. The main 
feature of the display was an im- 
mense castle, with the moats and 
other fittings, all constructed of 
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Men 


There is scarce a man in the 
CROSS organization who 
couldn’t do the whole job 
himself if he had to— from 
ordering the space to check- 
of furni ing insertions. Yet each man 
ntereste recognizes the value of team- 
work and draws on the 
— various departments to the 
ery mer. ' full. One-man judgment is 





deemed inadequate in 
this agency. 


Write for these booklets: 


‘“‘How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


‘Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores”’ 


“Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


HCROSS™ 


General Advertising Agents 
Cross Building, 15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia 


Members: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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wore (ASH ORDERS 


per thousand, assured, than any other 
method known, using Pallen’s 
RETURN ‘‘CASH-ORDER”’ DEVICE 


Send particulars of your proposition for 
suggestion, sample and reduced prices. 
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J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 








FOURTEEN POINTS 
POINT SEVEN 
ANALYSIS—our personal survey 
and analysis of your field and your 
problem will help you, whether you 
want a new connection or are seeking 

an able man. 
ROBNETT-HONES, Inc. 


Personalized Vocational Service 








20 W. Jackson Blyd. 2 Chicago, Til. 


Send your request, addressed 
as below, for the free pro- 
spectus regarding a prepa- 
ration that is thorough, in a 
school that is famous, for a 
life work that receives good 
pay. Address 
Instructor In 
ADVERTISING and SELLING 


| BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 








Buffalo, New York 








AN EXPERIENCED, OCC"! 
SUCCESSFUL and 
WIDELY KNOWN 
NEW YORK ADVERTISING MAN 
NOW EMPLOYED 


is open for a satisfactory con- 
nection as local representative 
for an out-of-town publisher to 
develop all classes of advertis- 
ing—foreign display, automo- 
bile, financial, etc. Salary or 
drawing account and commis- 
sion basis. Address ‘“S. J.,” 
Box 266, care of Printers’ Ink. 























Env-o-Blanks 


Make Ordering Easy 
Users Are Boosters _ Ask for Samples 


American Loose Leaf Mfg. Co. 
Sole Makers « CHICAGO 





COMPLETE 
ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


ANGUAGES 
PAPERS 


; ett MILLION In PF 
EOPLE 


@SPUCLISHERS REPRESENTATIVES 
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castile soap. It certainly was a 
humdinger. 

“Well, he sold me on _ the 
strength of that display. The 
exhibit was obtainable only by sign- 
ing a contract which called for the 
fulfilment of certain conditions 
including a hidden away clause 
agreeing to the purchase of mor 
soap than I could dispose of in 
six months. I signed and the dis- 
play was installed in due course. 

“Tl say it attracted attention. 
In fact I’ve had few displays 
which drew larger crowds. But it 
didn’t sell soap. Why? Because 
it was entirely spectacular. Right 
then and there I learned a mighty 
important window display prin- 
ciple. That was to distinguish 
between the display which was 
merely a spectacle and the one 
that actually got across some sales 
arguments. The spectacle secures 
attention. It can force passers-by 
to stop and look. However, those 
are only the first two steps in con- 
sumating a sale through window 
displays. The next two are to 
induce the people to walk inside 
and buy. A soap castle doesn’t 
accomplish that. It only gets 
through half the job. After that 
I saw to it that my window dis- 
plays were not only planned to be 
attention-getters but what is more 
important, sales producers. It 
cost me a tidy sum to get the 


This Device Does 
Perfect Lettering 


HE Vizagraph saves time 
for artists and enables lay- 
men to do perfect Hand Letter- 
ing. The headline above was 
lettered by a novice without 
training or ability. 
The Vizagraph is not a rubber stamp, 
stencil or photographic process but a new 
device that does beautiful hand lettering 
in many styles and sizes. 
The Vizagraph is in constant use by 
Advertising Agencies, Art Services, Pub- 
lishers, Engravers, Printers and Advertising 
Managers for making layouts and dummies, 
and doing rough and finished lettering. 
The cost is moderate and it quickly pays 
pad itself in time saved and in improved 
for illustrated descriptive 
literature and samples of Vizagraph work. 
VIZAGRAPH CO., 949 B’way, N. Y. City 
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When you say—MAILING LISTS BOYD’S 


You mean 


List Builders for three-quarters of a century. 
Names of any kind for all parts of the world. 


Your Sales and Advertising Departments will be interested in 

















iditions sur New List Catalogue, with statistics covering the principal 
clause trades and professions of this country, state figures, etc. It is 
f£ more worth the trouble of penning us a line on your business 
A in stationery. Ask for List AA-53. 
~- Sent BOYD’S CITY DISPATCH 
“0 n, 19-21 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 
isplays 

But it 
— 

wigit 
ety WANTED—a well-rounded 
inguish : 
— Account Executive 
le one 
Ik s = 

sores A fully recognized Eastern Agency— 
—" which is getting a reputation for its 
a con. high idealsk—wants a personally 
are to likable kind of chap who has been 
— through enough big campaigns in 


loesn’t 


advertising to make his advice valu- 
able in marketing problems. He 
must have a good working knowledge 
of advertising. If he can write copy, 
his salary will be bigger. We'd call 
thisanopportunity. Address‘“A.N.,” 
Box 269, care of Printers’ Ink. 




















‘Population 67,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
18,000,000 people. Paper established 1880. 


jon Daily Enterprise 





Printing 22,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rates 6% cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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EXECUTIVE 


with broad sales and 
advertising experience 


WANTED 


by New.York Corporation, launching a 
National Sales Campaign with abso- 
lutely new popular-priced specialty 
where market has been prepared by 
years of agitation and propaganda. 
This man may come into the organi- 
zation as an officer and where oppor- 
tunity is unlimited. Moderate invest- 
ment necessary to show good faith. 
Highest references demanded and 
given. Address “‘F. W.,’’ Box 274, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 
FOR 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Firmly established Chicago direct- 
advertising concern enjoying prof- 
itable business will take into its 
organization a live, experienced, 
advertising man able to invest 
$5,000 to $10,000. Unusual 
opportunity for high-grade man 
to locate permanently and share 
in splendid earnings. For consid- 
eration write about yourself to 
“T, K.,” BOX 267, PRINTERS’ INK 
833 Peoples Gas Building 
icago, Ill. 











THE MOVIE SCREEN 


900k POSTER SPVERTI Si, 
IN 


URNISH your dealer movie 

slides of your national ad- 
vertising. Give him the co- 
operation of an indoor poster 
campaign. Slides attractively 
made in color from your origi- 
nal copy or designed by our 
artists. 
Slidevertise in the movie 
theatres. Slidograf in your 3 
dealer’s store window. 


Standard Slide Corporation 


209 West 48th St. 
New York City 
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difference between the two into 
my cranium, but it was worth it.” 
* * x 


One bit of advice given by a 
New England power company to 
the employees who had been sell- 
ing its preferred stock carries a 
broad sales application. Under a 
list of “don’ts,” the company s: ays: 
“Don’t say to anyone, if you buy, 
buy from me. If you can’t sel] 
them, leave them so anybody else 
can.’ 

Every product and proposition 
has sufficient sales resistance to 
overcome without having to stand 
any extra added by an employee. 
Whenever a salesman asks fo: 
personal favor from a buyer a 
tries to secure an advantage for 
himself at the expense of every- 
one else in the organization, he is 
acting in an unfair manner and 
not truly representing his com- 
pany. 

Buyers do like to deal with cer- 
tain individuals. One man can sell 
where another cannot. But no 
buyer likes to have the negative 
idea put up to him by an indi- 
vidual member of an organization. 

Teamwork is far better for 
larger sales and for every indi- 
vidual salesman, as every salesman 
who has followed a “lone wolf” in 
a territory will agree. 


Print and Mail at St. Louis 


“Ship from the center and not the rim” 


National Advertisers will find it most eco- 
nomical to take advantage of our central loca- 
tion by having their advertising literature 
printed and mailed from St. Louis. 

Our facilities are such that we are capable 
of printing large catalog editions and adver- 
tising matter intended for National Distribution. 

For over 40 years our plant has been in 
continuous successful operation. This has been 
accomplished by keeping our organization and 
equipment up-to-date and producing printed 
matter that satisfies both in quality and price. 

Get our estimates before placing your next 
order for catalogs or advertising matter. 


BUXTON & SKINNER 
Printing & Stationery Company 
306 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Neckwear Feature to Be 
Advertised 


Sta-Ti, Incorporated, recently organ- 
ied at New York, plans a _ na- 
tiona advertising campaign for 
“Sta-Ti” meckwear. The Wallerstein- 
Sharton Advertising Company, _ Inc., 
New York advertising agency, will di- 
rect the campaign. The new company 
has nothing to sell. It has licensed 
neckwear manufacturers to make and 
distribute the Sta-Ti, which is an 
idea whereby the regular four-in-hand 
with a loop feature provides for the 
knot being tied to the loop, thus 
anchoring the knot and forming a chan- 
nel for the sliding member of the tie. 


Coca-Cola Company Earnings 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, 
Ga, for the quarter ended December 
31, reported gross receipts of $3,963,899 
and $20,825,493 for the year 1922; net 
income for the quarter, before taxes, 
of $960,141 and $7,148,459 for the year. 
Total sales for ee approximated 15,- 
500,000 gallons of syrup. 











EXPORT CAMPAIGNS 
Research 
Dealers Connections 
Catalogues 
Advertising 
CARL GREENE 
25 Church Street New York 











This emblem is 


your Protection 
sy. 4 Buy your Advertising 
(Sssccation», Calendars, Signs and 
Specialties from Association nbers. 
Consult the Products Informati 











ADVERTISING SPECIALTY ASSOCIATION 
08 South La Sall Chicago 
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LUMBERMEN 


6 a 
mill accessory ding ma- 
terial and truck manufacturers a 
big sales field. For surveys ask 





Est. 1873 CHICAGO 

















She AMERICAN 


RESTAURANT 


The Magazine For Eating Places 
It tells its own sto ave 
you a copy 


123 W. Madison St. Chicago 











roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and -small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 


‘“‘Standard Remedies” 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago ) 





Sectional Appeal — Readers’ 
Interest — Intensive Coverage— 
Nominal Space Rates—in a 
publication of highest class. 
Covering Eight Western States 
WESTERN STATES DRUGGIST 


628 Peoples Bank Bldg. 
Seattle, U. S. A. 








Young Executive 


Available 


Wants position with agency, pref- 
erably of small or medium size, 
where he will work closely with 
principals. Can be particularly 


formulated plans, written 
copy, drawn layouts for largest 
national advertisers. Understands 
every phase of agency service. 
Hight years’ experience; 28 years 
old. $6,000. Address “B. P., 














Box 270, care of Printers’ Ink. 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA" | 


PORONTO 


MONTE 


REAI 


WINNIPE( 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


OOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
Full-Length Fiction, Detective and 
Mystery Stories. Immediate Reading 
nd Report. Dorrance & Co., Pubs., 
808 Walnut 8t., Phila. 


FOR SALE 
A Mentges folding machine, practically 
new. Takes any size sheet up to 14 in. 
by 21 in. Real bargain to a quick 
purchaser. Special Values Co., 799 
Broadway, New York City. 


There is a Printer Out of Town—one 
hour from Penn. Station—equipped to 
handle house magazines, catalogues, direct- 
by-mail advertising, etc., in New York 
style without the City overhead. Close 
co-operation, auto delivery. Glen Cove 
Press, Inc., Glen Cove, L. I. Tel. 498. 


Publishing and printing business for 
sale, worth $90,0 Doing a_ well- 
established, national business by mail. 
Will sell all or part, or might trade for 
land. Owner has other interests. Don’t 
answer unless you have some ‘cash or 
real estate. P. O. Box 117, East Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Printing Plant for Sale—One of the 
finest up-to-date medium size printing 
plants in the City is offered for sale. 
Cylinders, Kellys, Jobbers, Folding Ma- 
chine, Stitchers, Cutter and all-steel Cut 
Cost Composing Room. A splendid op- 
portunity for one or two men to secure 
a money-making printing plant. Will be 
sold upon reasonable terms to reliable 
party. Box 850, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITORS OF TRADE JOURNALS 
desiring representation, both news and 
feature stories, in Cincinnati will profit 
by communicating with me. Am now 
representing group of nationally-known 
journals. Trade-journal work is not a 
side line with me, but is a profession. 
Have experience also in editing house 
organs. 

Burnham Finney, 501 Union Central 

Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MONEY ALONE IS NOT ENOUGH 
The man we want lives in or near New 
York. He is in the $100 a week class 
or better. He is in a position to make 
an immediate investment of $5,000 in a 
new but thoroughly sound and profitable 
advertising and publishing business. He 
would want a quarter-interest; an as- 
sured future. 

The salary, the interest and:the future 
await the right man. He thinks straight, 
makes his deductions clearly—his deci- 
sions quickly. 

If you are the man—write to Box 853, 
Printers’ Ink. 





























PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGAN 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work: At 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print. 
ing of this nature but can take on 1 
City advantages, country prices. 67 mi 
from N. Y. Stryker Press, Washin; 
N. J. Phone 100. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIV 
The publishers of “How To Mak 
Money,” a 68-page newsstand maga’: 
which tells the readers of the hundreds 
of opportunities to make money today 
want representatives in every State. Good 
circulation already established and grow. 
ing rapidly. Liberal commission. Ad- 
dress: 24 Jackson Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Hoe 16-page Press with 
complete stereotyping equipment. 4 
Motel 6.1 tinoty Mdoael 207 Pine 

el 8; otype, Model 20; ino- 
type. — 4 - _ 

8 and other newspaper equipment 
was obtained in the pon hen of the 
Norristown Times. Each piece is in ex. 
cellent condition and was used to get 
out the Times until January 1, 1923. 
Will be sold for cash only. Norristown 
Daily Herald, Norristown, Pa. 


A man or firm of unquestioned integrity, 
especially one eng in or acquainted 
with the Export and Import Publishing 
or Advertising Field, is offered an atirac- 
tive opportunity to acquire the ownership 
of an import magazine on an 85% pay- 
out-of-profits basis, an initial payment of 
15% only being necessary. xcellent 
connections in France, England and Ger- 
many, advertising and subscription con- 
tracts and an embryonic organization of 
importers capable of ‘unlimited member- 
ship growth in the right hands. Only 
principals will be considered and only 
those who can show reason why this v:l- 
uable property would be safe in their 
hands. Apply by letter to 

Treasurer, AMERICAN BOARD OF 

FOREIGN TRADE, Inc. 
799 Broadway, New York City 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED 


Illustrator and Designer; one who can 
handle both wash and Pen and_ Ink 
work, Address P. O. Box 649, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


HOUSE ORGAN 

Young man wanted to write copy and 
handle production of House Organ for 
well-known national advertiser located in 
New York. He must have House Organ 
experience and the ability to write. He 
will not be given the responsibility of 
“editing” at the start or will the salary 
be one that would attract an Editor. 
The opportunity, however, is splendid. 
Reply by letter, stating full qualifica- 
tions, experience and salary desired. 
Box 849, Printers’ Ink. 
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Salesman wanted to represent well- 
established Ink concern; would 
make good side-line. Commission 
basis. Box 869, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED 
PUSLISHER’S REPRESENTATIVE, 
familiar with national advertisers to rep- 
resent a telephone directory. Lew Gronich 
Agency, Coney Island. 


ARTIST—Good letterer and designer, 
familiar with desi and ornament. 
Send samples, which will be promptly 
returned. State salary and experience. 
Associated Artists of Philadelphia, 1718 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


Wai ited—By one of the largest and 
best stores in Alabama. Combination 
Advertising and Window Display man. 
Send Photo of Windows, samples of 
card work and advertisements. State 
references and salary wanted. Alex 
Rice, Montgomery, Ala. 











To sell a unique _ of advertising 

novelties on a, commission 

basis. Highest ‘aera required. 
Stanwood Manufacturing Co. 

8 Tremont Row Boston, Mass, 








Wanted-——Salesmen who can earn $7,500 
and up annually, between ages of 30 
and 40 years; must have personality. 
Want producers, men that can reach 
executives in every line of business. 
Product highest quality, nationally 
known. Straight commission. Districts 
now open in Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land. Give full information regarding 
yourself, experience, results obtained, 
etc. Address Box 833, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING OPPORTUNITY 


Men who believe in the wisdom of good 
advertising, who believe in the propaga- 
tion of good selling ideas to merchants, 
men who can intelligently discuss adver- 
tising problems, are wanted with this 
15-year-old organization. An opportunity 
to earn from $5,000 to $10,000 yearly 
in commissions, selling high-grade adver- 
tising services ¢o newspapers, depart- 
ments and shoe stores in exclusive terri- 
tories, awaits producers. Knickerbocker 
lll. Service; 1476 Broadway, New York. 


A Real Advertising Man who has been 
or can be an agency all to himself, who 
has ideas of his own, and who actually 
KNOWS direct advertising methods and 
literature and merchandising through 
specialty salesmen or agents, may connect 
in a substantial way with a rapidly 
growing, sound agency enjoying all pub- 
lishers’ recognition. It won’t hurt if 
he already controls some accounts, but 
this is not essential, although he must 
be a producer and not a promiser and 
he will be rewarded according to his 
deserts. Do not reply unless you can 
fully measure up to all these require- 
ments. No saenb aneliens or blue-s 
artists will be considered. Give a full 
account of yourself, send photograph if 
available, and address Box 847, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 
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Middle Western Daily, nearly 90,000 
circulation, wants advertising salesman 
who can sell special pages. Will pay 
liberal commission. ant a man who 
has proven his ability along this line. 
Unless you are good and know you are 
good don’t apply. This fs a job for a 
real salesman. Address D. P. Slayton, 
601 S. 17th St., Omaha, Nebr. 


SALES PROMOTION MAN 
PAPER HOUSE offers good 
nity to a man with general knowl re mage of 
advertising, printing, engraving and paper, 
to do promotion work among advertisers 
and printers. Must have pleasing per- 
sonality and sales ability. State age, 
experience and salary. Your reply _will 
be treated in confidence. Box 842, P. I. 


WANTED 
RETAIL 
COPY MAN 
As assistant in Advertising rtment 
of large Retail Shoe Business. ome ex- 
ony in Shoe advertising preferred, 
tt not essential. opportunity for 








ambitious young man. State experience 
and gees, salary. 

WM. HAHN & CO. 
Cor. 7th & K, Washington, D. C. 





ADVERTISING 


A prominent national advertiser 
located in New York City wants to 
add an: experienced copy man to its 
Advertising Department, 

His work will be the conducting 
of a house organ and the writing 
of practical sales articles for a sell- 
ing organization, as well as for 
dealers, He should know the me- 
chanics of makeup, layout and 
some understanding of artwork. 

He should have had some selling 
experience. 

This man will be given’an excel- 
lent position, with plenty of oppor- 
tunity for growth. 

In your letter state age, educa- 
tion, experience and salary expected. 
Box 845, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 
SALESMEN 


A publication proven profitable for 
advertisers. Will give the right man 
$5,000.00 the first year in commis- 
sion. One salesman earning an aver- 
age of $10,000.00 a year. Another 
part-time salesman earning $200.00 
weekly. 





This is a splendid opportunity 
for live, energetic salesmen. Sales- 
man in almost every city can have 
selected territory. Merval Corpo- 
ration, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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ARTIST 
First-class figure man, competent in line, 
wash and color work, familiar with ad- 
vertisers’ requirements. Send samples, 
which will be returned promptly. State 
salary and experience. 
Associated Artists of Philadelphia 
1718 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Artist—Lettering, Design and Layout 
man wishes position in first-class agency. 
Will consider assistant to art manager, 
space or any other good proposition. 
Box 865, Printers’~ Ink. 


Editor and Advertising Manager, trade 
paper or house organ, 20 years’ expe- 
rience, now editing and publishing trade 
paper and seeks larger opportunity. Ad- 
dress Box 836, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist—Young man wishes position as 
beginner in commercial art; opportunity 
for advancement; salary secondary. Two 
years’ training at Art Students’ League. 
Box 859, Printers’ Ink. 


Young lady, expert bookkeeper-stenog- 
rapher, advertising experience, wishes to 
connect with growing New York agency. 
Accustomed to taking full charge. High- 
est credentials. Box 846, P. I. 


IF YOU SEEK A MAN 
who can put sound ideas into forceful 
English, for your profit and his future, 


write 
Box 839, Printers’ Ink 


Advertising Manager Available 
Twelve years’ experience in the Farm 
field with national advertisers. Two years 
as account executive with leading agency. 
Box 838, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Sales—By young man (25); 
French. Accurate with figures, good cor- 
respondent English, French; translates 
Spanish, Italian, German. References 
Al; salary reasonable. Box 856, P. I. 


Experienced Bookkeeper, Stenographer, 
Secretary, has had full charge account- 
ing department of publishing house, 
wishes responsible position New York 
City or vicinity. Box 835, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN, 12 YEARS’ 
RETAIL EXPERIENCE, DESIRES 
PART-TIME ADVERTISING POSI- 
TION. ADDRESS BOX 851, CARE 
OF PRINTERS’ INK. 


Solicitor of ability and large acquaint- 
ance with agencies and advertisers in 
Automotive and mechanical lines can 
handle one more strong publication for 
New York and Eastern territory. Ad- 
dress Box 831, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITORIAL POSITION 


desired by young man thoroughly ex- 
perienced and reliable, who is a college 
man, has edited and managed own na- 
tional monthly for three years, is an 
electrical and radio engineer of recog- 
nized standing, a competent sales engi- 
neer with a knowledge of advertising 
and printing who can furnish exceptional 
references. Box 848, Chicago Office, P. I 
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EDITOR-COPY WRITER—Young man, 
30, experienced house-organ editor and 
copy writer, available immediately. Phila, 
or vicinity preferred, but will go any. 
where for good opportunity. Box 843, P. ], 


New England Advertising Salesman 
At present employed but desires to make 
a change. 8 years’ successful experience 
with trade and national advertisers— 
seeks position with future in this terri- 
tory. Box 854, Printers’ Ink. 


WRITER OF “SELLING’’ COFY 
That’s the kind I have delivered for 8 
years. Can do same for you, whether 
agency or manufacturer. Now employed, 
Willing to locate anywhere. Box 840, 
Printers’ Ink, 











Advertising Manager with diver: ified 
sales and executive experience. [ngi- 
neering education, high-grade connec 
tions. Opportunity desired with respon- 
sibility, constructive effort and com 
mensurate compensation. Box 867, P. I. 


Technical Advertising Manager 
Desires Connection 
Ten years’ experience with large manu- 
facturers of Railway supplies, Power 
Machinery and Farm equipments. Now 
located in New York City. Box 837, 
Printers’ Ink. 


YOUR CHANCE AND MINE! An up 
to-date, unspectacled, non-highbrow col- 
lege woman wants to write advertising 
copy for a first-class agency. Two years’ 
experience in newspaper work and pub- 
licity for a nationally known organiza- 
tion. Box 870, Printers’ Ink. 








I CAN write copy, make layouts, 


originate ideas—sell above—all-round 
man---successful record National and 
Local Accounts—fit N. Y. newspaper 
or Magazine publication service dept. 
—or agency. Box 855, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN 
wants opportunity to get into the adver- 
tising business. Age 25 years, single, 
Christian, college graduate, pleasing per- 
sonality; wants to begin at bottom and 
work up. Small salary expected. Spent 
one year at art school. Good correspon 
dent. Further information upon re 
quest. S. V. Jordan, Wilmington, Ohio. 


Advertising Agency, a very trustworthy, 
middle aged gentleman seeks position as 
space buyer’s assistant or similar position 
in an advertising agency. Thoroughly 
familiar with the details and capable of 
discharging all the office duties connected 
with the work. Some acquaintance among 
advertisers. Well recommended by pres- 
ent employers in the advertising busi- 
ness. ox 834, Printers’ Ink. 




















Advertising Man 


with ten years’ experience as account execu- 
tive and advertising manager, desires inter- 
esting connection paying ‘about $5000. 


Address Box 841 Printers’ Ink 
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glesinam, age 25, employed at present, 
yishes to change positions. 

Prefer to connect with national concern 
and known article on road, with head- 
qarters in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Do not wish to hear from stock, maga- 
ine or insurance — Address 
Box 866, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN 

Ten years’ practical experience in all 
phases of advertising. Agency and trade- 
mper training. Past two years adver- 
tising manager of jorge intefnationally 
known concern, Produced noteworthy 
results. Married. Highest credentials. 
Box 864, Printers’ Ink. 








Aggressive and clean-cut business 
getter and builder, age 30, married, 
thirteen years’ newspaper advertising ex- 
perience on metropolitan dailies, seeks 


daily where results will be appreciated 
and recognized. Reference: actual per- 
formance. Box 852, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Salesman—First-class, con- 
structive, successful worker, with long 
experience on large general manazine, 
dass and trade publications, and assum- 
ing responsibility, desires new connec- 
tion. Wider acquaintance agencies and 
advertisers New York and Eastern Ter- 
ritory; best credentials; letters confiden- 
tia. Box 832, Printers’ Ink. 


Will Opportunity Please Knock? Re- 
cently honorably discharged from military 
service. Previously attached to art de- 
partment, large advertising agency. Seek- 
ing the chance to re-establish myself at 
copy and layout work. An appointment 
may mean mutual benefit and satisfaction. 
Who holds the opportunity? Box 844, P.I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER of proved 
ability open for immediate connection. 
Thoroughly experienced in planning and 
preparing magazine, newspaper, trade- 
paper and direct advertising. Under- 
stands the fundamentals of the work and 
all of the details. Will conduct your 
advertising on a sound and sensible basis. 
Box 862, Printers’ Ink. 











2 experienced advertising men em- 
ployed by a large New York agency are 
seeking an opportunity outside New 
York. One has managed the forwarding 


dept. for the past 5 years and buys prac-* 


tically all the space. The other has had 
enough experience in accounting to over- 
see that dept. and at present is mechani- 
cal production manager. Together they 
are capable of taking entire charge of 
the interior workings of an agency. Both 
can be reached at Box 858, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN REPRESENTATIVE 


FOR 





GREATER NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


Manu 
grade 
invited 


acturer or firm desiring high- 
representation for this territory 
to communicate and learn of un- 
usually high-class man of broad expe- 
Tience, now available due to dissolution 
of partnership. Have well-located office. 
Box 863, Printers’ Ink. 





PRINTERS’ INK 


RE YOU SELLING life 

insurance, and can you 
use a direct advertising 
writer who knows the in- 
side works of the insurance busi- 
ness by years of experience? Our 
client has a ‘‘fine, keen mind, is 
well informed and is unexcelled 
in command of concise and lucid 


English.”” Expects id 
$3000. Ask about me NP 1479. 3 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Agricultural-Technical Copy Writer 
wants advertising managership or contact 
position in agency. Five years with larg- 
est implement house; three years’ agency, 
two years’ mail-order experience. Farm 
and agricultural college training. Val- 
uable experience in factory and field; 
also photographing, planning campaigns, 
making layouts, writing, buying art work 
and cuts. Age 35. Married. Now em- 
ployed in Chicago. Steady. A worker 
for SALES. Box 861, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE 
Who has ‘come up thru the ranks from 
pressman, compositor, typographical de- 
signer, cost expert, estimator, purchasing 
agent, office, mechanical and _ general 
manager, with a clean record of results 
in commercial, publishing and private 
plants. Initiative, inherent integrity, 
vigor and vision. Christian. Not look- 
ing for a sinecure, but an opportunity 
to show results—where they will be 
appreciated. Box 857, Printers’ Ink. 








Six years ago she was my stenog- 
-rapher, handling a large volume 
of correspondence. For four years 
she has taken excellent care of 
office details, complaints, finance. 
he has remarkable executive 
ability, accurate, congenial, ener- 
getic. Single, 25 years of age. It 
will pay anyone in need of such 
a girl to have a talk with her. 
object changing position, must 
work in New York City. 
EUGENE P. JORDAN, President 
The Merval Corporation 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. ~ 





COPY WRITER—VISUALIZER 
Rough Sketch Artist) 
Experience: (1) writing copy for na- 
tional accounts controlled by New 
York agency; (2) visualizing—sketching 
illustration ‘‘roughs,’”’ creating layout for 
submitting, direction copy slant for promi- 
nent national campaigns with another 
large N. Y. agency; (3) copy, layout, 
idea man for big lithographic concern; 
now employed by large N. Y. agency 
combining copy writing and visualizing 
ability on o es qustel national adver- 


tising. Box 860, Printers’ Ink. 
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Outdoor Advertising 


NATION-WIDE 


110,000,000 Circulation 


























™™ i! The Dodge Car is univer- 
“a sally recognized as the 
leader in its class, not only 


_ Adver- 
icDonald 4% 


ccs. a 


and Cole a — ‘ 
chins in dependability but in 
tnt Bl — sales, 

Manager 9% 


« Haase 103 The makers of Dodge Cars 


_. ofl are one of the four largest 
sotto | Outdoor Advertisers. 


CHICAGO 


Harrison 
Loomis & Representing 8,500 Cities and Towns . 
Congress Sts. | at 25th Street 


Branches in 46 Cities Operating in or 
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Concentrate Building Material 
Advertising in Chicago 


Because: 


—the building boom in Chicago is far greater than in other 
cities. Study these figures taken from the American Contractor 
showing valuation of building permits taken out in December, 
1922, for work to be done in 1923: 


1920. December, 1922 
Population Valuations 


Atlanta 200,616 $1,392,779 
Boston 748,060 2,098,111 
Buffalo 506,775 2,275,000 
Cincinnati 401,247 1,530,090 
Columbus 237,031 619,300 
Dallas 158,976 ~ 1,184,198 
Denver 256,491 1,309,200 
Kansas City 324,410 1,547,450 
Minneapolis 380,582 1,200,280 
New Haven 162,537 1,359,049 
Philadelphia 823, 7,967,360 
Pittsburgh . 2,320,640 
Portland, Ore 808,725 
Rochester 1,425,721 
i 2,439,658 

2,341,871 

1,792,685 


17 Cities 7,937,770 33,612,117 
Chicago 2,701,705 34,403,200 


Seventeen great cities with almost three times the population of 
Chicago, but approximately the same valuation of building permits! 





—and Chicago can be adequately covered by one newspaper—The 
Chicago Tribune—which reaches four out of five families in the city. 


The Tribune carries far more building material advertising than all 
the other Chicago papers combined. 


e TRIBUNE Gyffrst in in 





